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CHAPTER I. 


, ee within a stone’s throw of the antique structure that for 

a full century has been known to New-Yorkers as St. Mark’s 
Church stands a mansion that has had, like Eden, its glory and its 
fall. Once it was the home of aristocracy and wealth. To-day it is 
an eating-place for those whose lot is poverty and whose faith is demo- 
cratic. 

At the moment at which our story opens, the rooms in which in 
the old days portly Knickerbockers indulged in stately feasts are 
crowded with picturesque waifs from the Old World, who have, for a 
variety of reasons, crossed the Atlantic to air their woes in a freer 
atmosphere than surrounded them at home. A table-d’héte dinner, 
greasy, cheap, and plentiful, is the magnet that has drawn from the 
East Side many of its most daring spirits, men with great grievances 
and enormous appetites. While emphasizing the former and appeasing 
the latter, these men grow loquacious and blow great clouds of cigar- 
ette-smoke towards the ceilings; and the dinner nears its end. 

It is with a group of four foreign malecontents that we must seat 
ourselves in spirit, for they have a mighty matter under discussion, 
and in their conversation lies the explanation of certain startling epi- 
sodes that occurred in the metropolis last year, the details of which 
mi not been made known, hitherto, either to the public or to the 
police. 

“You feel sure, Posadowski,” a frowzy-headed, full-bearded man 
was saying in the purest Rexanian, a dialect spoken by only a few 
hundred East-Siders, “you feel sure that you have the dates exactly as 
they should be?” 

“T will read you the letter, Rukacs, and you can make your own 
calculations,” answered Posadowski, a better-groomed man than his 
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companions, nearing middle age, but with a fresh complexion and a 
clear, gray eye, that could look like ice or gleam with fire, as the spirit 
of the man ordained: His companions bent towards him eagerly, as 
he took from his pocket a letter bearing a foreign postmark. Light- - 
ing a fresh cigarette, Posadowski read, in a low voice, the following 
epistle : 

“Dear BrorHer: Strange things have happened in Rexania. 
The crown prince has left here in disguise. Three men only know 
this, the king, the prime minister, and myself. If they knew that I 
held their secret, this would be my last letter,—eh, my friends? But 
they will never suspect me—the best servant in the palace—of com- 
municating with such rebellious rascals as you, Posadowski and Rukacs 
and the rest of you. The king was bitterly opposed to Prince Carlo’s 
journey. But Carlo is no longer a boy. He is a clever, active- 
minded, studious man, who might have been one of us if he had not 
been born a crown prince. He has great influence over Prime Minister 
Fejeravy, and persuaded him to plead with the king. Carlo has set 
out for America, and travels incognito. I have’ risked my life to tell 
you that he will reach New York on the Wiendam, under the title of 
Count Szalaki. He has promised to return as soon as he has crossed 
the continent and visited Chicago and San Francisco. The fact is that 
the prince is anxious to see for himself how a country looks that is 
governed by its people. Poor fellow! I have long felt sorry for him. 
Upon his firmness at his father’s death will depend the maintenance of 
the Rexanian monarchy, and I feel sure that he is only half-hearted in 
his assumed regard for royalty. But I dare not waste more time on 
this hasty letter. I am obliged to spend nearly all my time quieting 
suspicions that I fear I may have aroused in this palatial hotbed of 
treachery and intrigue. Nevertheless, my brothers, reflect on this: 
fate has placed a great opportunity in your power. The king is old 
and ailing. If the crown prince is not at hand when the king dies— 
well, there will be no more kings in Rexania. The people love the 

rince, but if he is not here when the sceptre falls from his father’s 

and he will never be crowned. It is in your control, the future of 
Rexania. I and my fellow-republicans—we are very quiet at present 
—leave it to you to make Rexania free. If the king dies and the 
crown prince is not here, no power on earth can prevent the republic. 
My love and devotion to you all. Courage! We trust to you.” 


The faces of the conspirators had turned pale as Posadowski had 
slowly and impressively emphasized the pregnant sentences of the 
revolutionist who defied death at the king’s right hand. 

“He is magnificent,” exclaimed Posnovitch, the oldest member of 
the quartette, a gigantic man, with picturesque gray locks. 

“Yes. How little we have to fear, compared with a spy who 
knows the king’s secret thoughts and who lives under Fejeravy’s eye!” 
remarked Rukacs. “ But tell me, Posadowski, have you a plan of 
action in your mind ?” 

“There is only one thing to do,” cried Ludovics, a small, black- 
whiskered man with feverish eyes and nervous manner, “Count— 
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Count Szalaki, I think, was the name he took, was it not ?—must not 
leave this country alive.” 

‘“‘ Hush !” whispered Posadowski, imperatively, as a waiter refilled 
their coffee-cups. ‘ You were always reckless, Ludovics. There may 
be a way open to us that does not require bloodshed. The crown 
prince, we are told, is not a monarchist at heart.” 

“ Don’t be deceived by that fact—if it is a fact,” returned Ludovics, . 
hotly. “He won’t abdicate. Whatever may be his inner convictions, - 
he has an hereditary liking for a throne, and I’m sure that his visit to 
_ this country will destroy all fondness that he may have begotten, in 

his imagination, for republics.” 

His companions looked at the speaker suspiciously. Was he grow- 
ing —— in his views? was the question that came into their 
minds. 

“ Don’t mistake me,” he continued, noting their look of consterna- 
tion. “I am as good a republican as walks the earth, but I don’t 
think a surface view of this country will have an influence upon the 
crown prince tending towards a great renunciation on his part. He 
will return to Rexania more determined than he is at present to rule. 
I tell you, my brothers, the prince must be destroyed, if he won’t be 
converted.” 

There was silence for a time. Finally, Posnovitch beckoned to a 
waiter.and ordered brandy for the quartette. 

“ Posadowski, what do you propose?” asked Rukacs, smiling as 
he glanced confidingly at the real leader of the group. 

The clear-eyed Rexanian gazed thoughtfully at his companions. 
“Our steps must be guided by circumstances,” he remarked, guard- 
edly. “The Wiendam is due here on the 7th. It is now the 5th. 
One of us must make it his duty to shadow the prince and keep 
informed of his every movement.” 

“'You’re the man to do it, Posadowski,” exclaimed Posnovitch, 
with conviction. “You have become more Americanized than the rest 
of us, and won’t create suspicion. Will you accept the responsi- 
bility ?” 

Posadowski sat silent for a time, puffing cigarette-smoke thought- 
fully and looking at his companions, who were watching him eagerly. 

“Perhaps you are right, Posnovitch. I see no reason why I 
should not take the prince in tow. But let me impress several things 
upon you all. Listen. We must arrange a plan whereby I can 
summon you here at an hour’s notice. I have in mind a scheme that 
will require firmness on our part, but is not attended with any great 
danger. Not that any of you fear that. We all got used to it in the 
revolutionary days, ten years ago. Rexania was not a bed of roses at 
that time: was it, Rukacs? But to the point. That brandy has made 
me sentimental, and I’m tempted to dwell on the past rather than the 
future. Now, my brothers, if you really wish to leave this matter to 
me for the time being, I will do my best to satisfy you all. Our aim 
is simply this: to keep the crown prince in this country—which 
means, of course, within our immediate vicinity—until the king dies. 
An interregnum of even one day would be fatal to monarchy in Rex- 
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ania. To-morrow night I will tell you all the details of my plan. 
Meanwhile, let us be seen together as little as possible. Posnovitch, 
come to me in the morning. I havea journey that I want you to make 
into Westchester County. And be careful of the brandy to-night. 
You must have a clear head to-morrow to carry out your part of the 
plan. Do you understand me?” 

“Well enough to keep sober,” answered the elderly giant, good- 
naturedly. 

“And so good-night, my brothers,” said Posadowski, as he arose 
to leave the room. To each of them he gave his hand, and before he 
turned to go bent down to them and in solemn tones cried, feelingly, 
“God bless Rexania, and make her free !” 





CHAPTER II. 


“T CONSIDER him,” said Mrs. Strong, wife of Gerald Strong the 
banker, “I consider him, Kate, the handsomest and most attractive 
man I have ever met. Everybody on the steamer was charmed with 
him. Even your father, who is not impressionable, was fascinated by 
Count Szalaki.” 

“His name sounds like the toothache,” remarked Kate Strong, 
gazing at her mother with an unbending countenance. They were 
seated in the drawing-room of one of the most luxurious homes in 
upper Fifth Avenue, half an hour before the time set for dinner. 

Kate Strong resembled her mother in face and figure. They were 
tall, graceful women, with clear-cut, patrician features. The difference 
in their ages was not strongly marked. Mrs. Strong often remarked 
playfully that she and her daughter had grown up together. But, 
while Mrs. Strong’s hair had begun to turn white beneath the touch 
of advancing years, the golden glory of youth still rested upon Kate’s 
head. Furthermore, there was a great contrast in the habitual expres- 
sion that animated their respective faces. There were firm, almost 
harsh, lines around Mrs. Strong’s mouth that told of a strong will and 
indicated a set purpose in life. Kate’s face, beautiful in contour and 
dazzling in the freshness of its tints, betrayed a rebellious, restless 
nature that had not yet found in existence an ambition that fully satis- 
fied her soul. The mother’s lips seemed fashioned for command, the 
daughter’s for something they had not yet tasted. 

“You are so flippant, Kate,’ remarked Mrs. Strong, reprovingly. 
“T am sure that when you see the count you will not feel inclined to 
joke about anything connected with him,—not even his name.” 

“‘ He seems to have hypnotized you, mamma. Tell me about him. 
Is he very high in rank ?” 

Mrs. Strong smiled at her daughter’s show of interest. It pleased 


her 


“We really don’t know, Kate, just how prominent he is in Rex- 
ania. It’s a queer country, you know. They’re always having out- 
breaks there, and the king and nobles have to go armed most of the 
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time. But your father says that the count, although he is very reti- 
cent about his country and its affairs, seems to be on intimate terms 
with all the crowned heads of Europe.” 

At this moment, Ned Strong, a youth a few years older than Kate, 
entered the room, carefully attired in evening dress. 

‘“‘T suppose, mamma, that your friend the count will be late. It’s 
- way those foreigners have. There’s no snap about them: is there, 

ate ?” 

The girl looked up admiringly at her tall, handsome brother, whose 
manly, vibrant voice indicated an energetic temperament that possessed 
large dynamic possibilities for good or evil. 

“That’s the reason I like them,” she exclaimed, inconsistently. 
“They don’t seem to feel that they were put into the world to do 
something. They are clever. They made their ancestors do their 
work. 

Ned Strong glanced at his mother quizzically. 

_“T wish,” he said, earnestly, “that we could get Kate to have a 
few firm convictions. What she is in favor of one day she is sure to 
be opposed to the next. It is so hard to tell what she really thinks.” 
Kate smiled amusedly. “Forgive me, Ned,” she implored. “I’m 

sorry I don’t please you. But Ill make you a promise. If you are 
really anxious to know what I think of Count Szalaki, I’ll tell you 
to-night, after he has gone. But here’s papa. He knows more about 
Count Szalaki than mamma does.” 

“Yes, father,” put in Ned, rising as Gerald Strong, a portly, clean- 
shaven, gray-haired man, entered the drawing-room. “Tell us about 
the count. Is there anything to him besides his title?” 

“Yes, Ned, I think there is,”-answered Mr. Strong, seating him- 
self and looking at his watch. “ He’s got manners and good looks, 
speaks several languages, and seems to have read a goud deal. But 
he’s awfully green about this country. He really seemed to think 
that Chicago was more of a place than New York. He’ll get over 
that, of course. I wanted to have him meet some of our people to- 
night, but he begged me to receive him en famille. He seems to dread 
notoriety.” 

“That looks suspicious,” commented Kate. 

“IT am astonished, Kate,” exclaimed Mrs. Strong. ‘One would 
think that you could not trust your father and myself to travel alone, 
for fear that we should be imposed upon. Count Szalaki wants to see 
the country, not to be interviewed by reporters.” 

“ By the way,” remarked Ned, looking at his father, “are there 
many Rexanians in New York ?” 

“A few hundred, I believe, on the East Side,” answered Mr. 
Strong, who had taken a practical interest in politics during the revival 
of reform movements. “Most of them came over here about ten years 
ago, when the present king banished a large number of revolutionists. 
I have heard that they make good citizens, but are inclined to talk 
anarchy when under the influence of beer.” 

“ Did you talk politics with the count ?” 

“T tried to,” answered Mr. Strong, again glancing at his watch, for 
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he was sorely in need of a dinner. “ He is a very sensible young man, 
considering the fact that he has a title and estates in a monarchical 
country. But he got more out of me than I obtained from him. He 
asked me a hundred questions—some of them really laughable—about . 
our form of government and my opinion of the ability of a free people 
to rule themselves.” 

“‘Of course,” remarked Ned, sarcastically, “you gave him to un- 
derstand that we place entire confidence in the ‘people,’ hot pollot, 
demos, You said nothing to him about ‘ bosses’ ?” 

Mr. Strong glanced at his son deprecatingly. 

“Satire is not your strong point, Ned. Of course I didn’t dwell 
upon the defects of our system to the count. I rather encouraged him 
to think that our experiment in self-government had been a thorough 
success.” 

“Tt certainly has, father—for the bankers,” commented the young 
man, gazing quizzically at Mr. Strong. 

“Tsn’t Ned unbearable!” cried Kate, warmly.— Perhaps, Ned, 
you'll be willing to tell the count just how his country ought to be 
governed.” . 

“T leave that to you, Kate. Don’t you attend Professor Smith’s 
lectures on representative government? Surely the count can learn 
more about our institutions from the women of our set than from the 
men. 

“We have more patriotism,” cried Kate. 

“No, you have more leisure,” answered Ned. 

“Be quiet, children,” whispered Mrs. Strong, nervously, as the 
butler appeared at the door and announced,— . 

“Count Szalaki.” 

A young man entered the drawing-room hastily, and bent cour- 
teously over Mrs. Strong’s outstretched hand. 

“He looks like Lord Byron,” whispered Kate to her brother. 
Then she turned and met the smiling eyes of a youth whose glance 
was strangely magnetic. 





CHAPTER III. 


“You have never been in Europe, then, Miss Strong ?” 

Count Szalaki turned smilingly to his vis-a-vis as they seated them- 
selves at the dining-table in a room that appeared luxurious even to 
the eye of the guest. There was a peculiarity in his pronunciation 
that defies reproduction in cold type. His voice was gentle and care- 
fully modulated, and the English language seemed to do homage to 
his rank, for it fell from his lips in a musical softness that was ex- 
tremely pleasing to the ear. 

Kate Strong was fascinated, against her will, by the dark-gray eyes 
of the picturesque youth at her side. His black hair curled roman- 
tically about a high, white brow, and his mouth, symmetrically curved, 
indicated an imaginative and generous temperament. His white, even 
teeth added vastly to the brilliancy vf his smile. There was a touch 
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of embarrassment in his manner, now and then, that seemed to exact 
sympathy from his entertainers. 

“Not since I was quite young,” answered Kate, with the air of 
one who has reached extreme old age. 

“ My sister,” remarked Ned Strong, as the butler removed his 
soup-plate,—“ my sister, Count Szalaki, is a tremendous democrat, you 
know. She won’t go to Europe, I fear, until every country over there 
has become a republic.” 

’ “ How unfair!” cried Mrs. Strong, glancing deprecatingly at her son. 

“Then, Miss Strong, you don’t approve of foreign aristocrats?” 
asked the count, gently, smiling at Kate in a confiding way. 

“Indeed I do,” she returned, looking defiantly at Ned. “We 
should be very dull in our set, you know, without them.” 

“But you don’t take them aw sérieux ?” asked the count, anxious 
to stand on solid ground. ; 

“Indeed we don’t,” cried Kate. ‘ We marry them, you know.” _ 

Count Szalaki looked at his host in a puzzled way, and Mr. Strong 
smiled benignantly. 

“T think I told you on the steamer, count,” remarked Mr. Strong, 
“that you would find it easier to understand our political institutions 
than our American girl, did I not?” 

Count Szalaki looked at Kate, an expression of admiration in his 
eyes that savored not at all of boldness. “TI think,” he said, “ that I 
shall take your politics for granted and attempt the solution of the 
greater puzzle.” 

“Take my advice and don’t do it, Count Szalaki,” cried Ned. 
“Our politics are laughable, but our American girl is—is——” 

“Is what, Ned?” asked Kate, with mock cordiality. 

“Is dangerous,” answered her brother. “You see, count, you 
come here several years too late. When I was young,” he continued, 
smilingly, “that is, about two years ago, we were not under the de- 
pressing influence of the New Woman. But now it is different. The 
New Woman——” 

Count Szalaki’s mobile face bore an expression of bewilderment. 

“Pardon me,” he exclaimed. “I am what you call—puzzled. I 
have not heard that expression heretofore. What do you mean by the 
New Woman?” 

“Don’t speak, Ned,” cried Kate, imploringly. “Let me tell Count 
Szalaki what the New Woman is.” 

“That is better, Ned,” remarked Mr. Strong, diplomatically. “It 
would be unfair for the count to get your definition first.” 

“T really think,” put in Mrs. Strong, anxiety in her voice, “ that 
we ought to change the subject.” 

Count Szalaki glanced at her with a mournful smile on his lips and 
a pleading glance in his eloquent eyes. 

“But, Mrs. Strong, you must take pity on me. Remember, I am 
only a barbarian. In my country, you know, we go very slowly. We 
cling to old forms, old customs, old ideas. That is why I came over 
here. I wished to broaden my mind and to keep in touch with the 


progress of the age.” 
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“Then there are no advanced women in Rexania?”’ asked Ned, 
courteously. 

Count Szalaki seemed to wince as the name of his fatherland was 
brought into the discussion. Kate afterwards said that he actually 
turned pale. ; 

“T can hardly say that,” answered their guest, rather sadly, as it 
seemed. “There are women there who are discontented with our in- 
stitutions, who are desirous of changes in all directions. I was only a 
boy at the time of the great outbreak in my country, ten years ago, but 
I remember that among the rioters were many women. One woman 
led a party of malecontents who attacked the palace. The guards 
were preparing to shoot her, when I saw what they were about to do 
and ordered them to lower their guns. Five years later, I was thrown 
from my horse while hunting in a forest, not far from Rexopolis, and 
broke my arm. I was carried to a hut in the woods,-and an elderly 
woman very gently cared for me until help arrived from the palace. 
Before they took me away, she confided to me that she was the rebel 
who had led the attack on the palace and whose life I had saved. She 
became a loyal subject from the moment I gave the order that saved 
her life. She is now in the employ of the king, and is doing good 
service in keeping him informed of the doings of those who plot 
against the throne.” 

An expression of surprise had crossed the faces of the diners at 
their guest’s tale. 

“ Pardon me,” remarked Ned, as the count ceased to speak, “ but 
do you live in the palace at Rexopolis?” 

If Count Szalaki felt any annoyance at his own loquacity he con- 
trolled it successfully. The influence of his surroundings had made 
him forget, for the time being, that he was hiding behind an incognito 
and that ordinary prudence demanded that he should keep his secret. 
With a strong effort, he succeeded in suppressing all signs of dismay 
at his unguarded recklessness. His life had tended to make him 
diplomatic, but his nature was frank and confiding, and he was very 
sensitive to his environment. “Surely,” he thought, “these hospitable, 
kindly, democratic people are not of a suspicious character.” The 
thought reassured him, and he said,— 

‘“‘T have a relative near the throne, you know. I sometimes spend 

_ several weeks with him at the palace.” 

“Then you know the king?” cried Kate, interestedly. “TI have 
read so much about him. And the crown prince? Is he as handsome 
as the newspapers say he is?” 

Tt was an embarrassing question, and the prince drank a half-glass 
of champagne before answering his fair vis-0-vis. 

“T may be prejudiced in his favor,” he said, at length, “ but he is 
young and in good health, and, I think, pleasing to the eye.” Then 
he added, hurriedly, “ But I am here to learn all about this country, 
not to talk about my own. Tell me, is Chicago far from New 

York?” 
The conversation gradually drifted into safer channels, and Count 
Szalaki had begun to feel that his indiscretion had given him the only 
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nervous shock that he would experience during the evening, when the 
butler approached the guest’s chair and said, apologetically,— 

“ Pardon me, monsieur, but this note has just been presented at the 
door by a man who says that it must reach you at once.” 

Count Szalaki’s face flushed and then turned very pale. His hand 
trembled slightly as he took the envelope from the outstretched tray. 
It bore the name he had chosen for his incognito, and in the corner 
were written, in the Rexanian dialect, the words “Important and 
immediate.” 

“Will you forgive me,” said the count, glancing at Mrs. Strong, 
“if I open this at once? There seems to be some mystery about it.” 

His hostess smiled and bowed, and the youth opencd the missive 
and read the following startling sentences, written, like the words on 
the envelope, in the purest Rexanian : 


“Your Roya HieHNeEss,—A great danger threatens you. But 
trust to us. We are your friends. Dismiss your carriage on leaving 
the house, and walk down the avenue. Two men will join you who 
love you and your house. We are under oath to guard you from 
harm, and take this way to warn you. In the name of Rexania, be 
prudent.” 

The letter was unsigned, and an expression of consternation and 
perplexity rested on the prince’s face as he reread the note and then 
carefully inserted it in a pocket of his waistcoat. 





CHAPTER IV. 


By a strong effort of will, the prince controlled his agitation, and, 
eying the butler keenly, asked,— 

“Ts the man who brought this note awaiting an answer ?” 

“No, monsieur. He went away at once.” 

“Very good !” exclaimed the Rexanian. Then, as if coming sud- 
denly to a determination, he continued, “ Will you kindly dismiss my 
carriage? I will walk back to my hotel.” 

After Mrs. Strong and Kate had left the men to their liqueur and 
cigars, Count Szalaki, as we shall continue to call him, turned to his 
host and asked,— 

“ Are there many of my countrymen in New York, Mr. Strong?” 

“T was telling my son about them before you arrived,” answered 
Mr. Strong, whose curiosity was greatly excited by the episode that 
had just occurred. “ There are a few hundred Rexanians on the East 
Side. By the way, I forgot to remind you, Ned, that our man Rudolph 
is from Rexopolis. It slipped my mind at the moment. You see, 
count, I have dabbled a little in politics. After an election a few years 
ago, a Rexanian who had made some political speeches for us on the 
East Side applied to me for work. It happened that I wanted a man 
to live in the lodge of our old homestead up in Westchester, and I 
gave Rudolph the place,” 
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“He has served you well?” asked Count Szalaki, whose manner 
still gave slight evidences of suppressed excitement. 

‘“* He has been very faithful. He drinks a little too much brandy 
now and then, I believe, but he is well fitted for his not very onerous 
duties. You see, our old homestead—I was born there, as my grand- 
father and father were before me—has been allowed to fall into disuse. 
My family have always preferred Newport to Westchester in summer, 
and I have never had the heart to sell the place. Rudolph’s duty is 
to take care of the house and grounds, and mine to resist all tempta- 
tion to sell them.” 

“T am glad,” remarked Count Szalaki, courteously, “that one of 
my a le has been of service to you. But tell me about these few 
hu at Rexanians on the East Side. Are they quiet, reputable citi- 
zens? Do they give you any trouble?” 

“They are considered, I believe,” answered Mr. Strong, carefully 
weighing his words, “very industrious and law-abiding men; rather 
clannish, but great enthusiasts regarding our form of government.” 

Count Szalaki sipped his Chartreuse meditatively. He had a de- 
cision to make that seemed to him to be of great moment. He was 
placed in a very awkward position. The fact that there were men in 
the city who knew his name and his rank had come to him as a stun- 
ning blow. _ It had been a great relief to him to get away from Rex- 
opolis, a hotbed of intrigue and peril, and to find himself in a great 
city in which, as he had fondly believed, he could come and go without 
a thought of danger or the necessity of using any especial precautions. 
And now, in the twinkling of an eye, he had been confronted by a 
mystery and a menace. He felt a curious sensation of utter helpless- 
ness, a desire for advice, and the certainty that there was no one who 
could give it to him. Young though he was, he was a man of great 
physical and moral courage, but he was also a youth of strong imagi- 
native powers, and the position in which he was now placed appeared 
to his overwrought mind to be filled with lurking perils against which 
he could think of no way to protect himself. Then his mind dwelt 
upon the kind and loyal words of the note that he had just received, 
and he felt impelled to put his trust in those who had sent it to him. 
The people of Rexania had always been fond of the crown priuce: 
when he had appeared to the crowds in Rexopolis the cheers had ever 
been heart-felt and inspiring, and the youth felt sure that the mass of 
his people loved him. But there were schemers and rebels among them, 
as he well knew, and the feeling had been upon him for years that at 
any moment he might meet with a violent death. It was to get a few 
months’ relief from this oppressive sensation that he had come to the 
New World. It was, therefore, a bitter disappointment to him to find 
that even in the land of universal freedom the heir to a throne may be 
shadowed by those who know his secret and who may or may not de- 
sire his destruction. 

If Count Szalaki had been a man of wider experience, if he had 
realized that conditions prevailing in Rexopolis were impossible in New 
York, he would have taken steps at this crisis that would have solved 
his difficulties at little or no risk to himself. A frank statement of the 
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whole affair to Gerald Strong would have placed the Rexanian prince 
in perfect touch with his novel environment. It would have enabled 
him to remove the annoyances that threatened him as easily as the 
wind puts a fog to flight. But he kept his secret to himself, and thus 
made his first great blunder in a series of missteps that were followed 
by consequences affecting a vast multitude in Europe and a good many 
people on this side of the Atlantic. 

As they rejoined Mrs. Strong and her daughter in the drawing- 
room, the Rexanian made a great effort to throw off the depression 
that had affected his spirits while he puffed his cigar. 

“You look more cheerful, Count Szalaki,” remarked Kate, sym- 
pathetically. “TI hope you have received no bad news ?” 

“ Not at all,” he answered, with forced gayety. “A friend is await- 
ng me outside to walk to my hotel with me; and I fear that he is a 

re. 

“How very sad!” commented Kate, while the feeling crept over 
her that here was a man who had about him a great mystery. It 
was the one thing lacking to make him irresistibly fascinating to a 
girl who was surfeited with men about whom there was nothing new to 
Jearn. 

“ Perhaps,” went on the Rexanian, brushing the dark locks back 
from his forehead with a white, tapering hand, “ perhaps you will take 
pity on me, Miss Strong, and give me courage for my walk to-night 
by the prospect of a stroll with you to-morrow afternoon ?” 

He was not quite sure that, even in the land of liberty, this propo- 
sition would be considered good form, but his mood had grown some- 
what reckless under the pressure of events. 

“Thank you,” answered Kate, frankly. “It will give me great 
pleasure to show you something of our city. I shall expect you about 
ee o'clock.” She held out her hand to him as he arose to make his 
adieux. 

Ned Strong had succumbed, as had his parents and sister, to the 
magnetism of their guest. 

“I should be pleased to look you up to-morrow morning, Count 
Szalaki,” he said, cordially. “If you are fond of driving, I’ll stop at 
the hotel with my cart before noon.” 

“That is very charming,” cried the Rexanian. “ You have all 
been so kind to me. I cannot find terms in which to express my grati- 
tude.” The hand-clasp he gave-to his host and hostess proved the 
sincerity of his words. 

He was gone, and Ned Strong stood looking at his sister. 

“You promised me, Kate,” he said, playfully, “that you would 
tell me what you thought of him. Now is the appointed time.” 

“TI think,” answered Kate, slowly, “I think, Ned, that Count 
Szalaki is a delightful man—who is in very great trouble.” 

“ Kate is right, Gerald,” commented Mrs, Strong, looking at her 
husband. “ What do you suppose that note said ?” 

“T can’t imagine,” answered Gerald Strong, musingly. “TI shall 
cable our agent at Vienna in the morning to go to Rexopolis and find 
out who Count Szalaki is.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


AT seven o’clock that evening Posadowski and Posnovitch had 
entered an Elevated car at Houston Street, bound up-town. They 
were dressed with more regard for appearances than usual. On their 
faces was an expression of suppressed excitement, and their gestures, 
as they talked earnestly in their native tongue, indicated that they had 
a grave matter under discussion. 

“T will tell you all that I have done,” said Posadowski, after they 
were seated. “ Part of it you know. You have fixed Rudolph, and 
the house is ready for us. Did he give you much trouble?” 

“No,” answered Posnovitch. “Give Rudolph plenty of liquor, a 
st eae and appeal to his patriotism, and he is an easy tool to 
handle.’ 

“Good !” returned Posadowski. ‘Now I have sworn in fifteen 
men who have agreed to devote their time for the next few weeks 
to this matter. Eight of them went up to Rudolph’s place at six 
o'clock. At four o’clock to-morrow morning they will be relieved by 
the others. I have arranged the shifts so that the work will be easy 
for all of us.” 

“‘ But how,” asked Posnovitch, eagerly, “ will you get the prince to 
leave the house alone?” 

“TI know the man,” answered Posadowski. “I am depending 
upon his pride and the fact that he will not dare to make a confidant 
of any one of his new friends.” 

“ How did you learn where he was going to dine?” 

“That was not difficult,” answered Posadowski, modestly. “I 
heard him tell the clerk at his hotel this afternoon to send any cable 
despatch that came for him this evening to No. — Fifth Avenue. I 
telegraphed Rukacs, in cipher, to watch the house and to have the car- 
riage ready for us. Svolak—I swore him in this morning—will be 
on the box alone. There is only one thing now that can defeat our 
scheme.” 

“ And that is——?” asked the gigantic Rexanian, eagerly. 

“The refusal of the prince to look upon us as friends.” 

“ He will be suspicious, of course. And we can’t use violence on 
Fifth Avenue in the early evening.” 

Posadowski smiled confidently. Taking a letter from his pocket, 
he handed it to his companion. It was a short note, addressed to 
“My Good Friend Posadowski,” signed by the King of Rexania, and 
expressing the gratitude of the writer for services performed by the 
recipient. 

“Tt is easily explained,” remarked the arch-conspirator. ‘“ My 
brother, you know, was a loyalist. He did the king many good turns 
in the days of the revolution. When my brother died, his effects were 
sent to me; I found this letter among them. The Rexanian officials 
on the border are sometimes very careless. Of course I have always 
taken good care of this epistle. I had a feeling that it would be of 
value to me at some time or other. I am inclined to think that the 


success of our plans to-night rests on the king’s signature.” 
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“You heard from the palace to-day ?” 

“ A short cable despatch in cipher. The king is restless ; his phy- 
sicians are worried about him.” 

‘Good !” cried Posnovitch. ‘I think they have good cause to be. 
Both he and his kingdom are on their last legs.” 

When the train reached Forty-Seventh Street the two Rexanians 
made a hasty exit and hurried down the stairs. It was a hot, close 
night in September. Somehow the summer, dissatisfied with its career, 
had impinged upon the fall and was now engaged in maliciously break- 
ing a record. The sky was overhung with heavy clouds, and now and 
then a flash of lightning glared through the streets. 

Posadowski and his towering companion turned up Fifth Avenue, 
and after a short walk were accosted by Rukacs. Pointing to a house 
just opposite to where they stood, he said, with a tremor of excitement 
in his voice,— 

“There’s where he is dining. He has been in there over an 
hour.” 

‘Good !” cried Posadowski. ‘“ Wait here until I rejoin you.” 

Crossing the street, the Rexanian mounted the steps of Gerald 
Strong’s mansion, rang the bell, and, after a short discussion with the 
attendant, left in his hands the note that informed the prince that 
friends awaited him outside,—a note that, as we know, he received and 
acted upon. 

When he returned to the side-walk, Posadowski, noting carefully 
that he was not being watched from the house, approached the carriage 
that was awaiting the prince’s exit. 

“Listen, Svolak,” he said to the liveried driver, who had dis- 
mounted from the box. “If you are dismissed by an order from the 
house, drive off and station yourself by that corner-light, half a block 
down the street. Wait there until you get another order from me. 
Understand me?” 

“Thoroughly,” answered Svolak, remounting the box. 

A moment later Posadowski had rejoined Posnovitch and Rukacs 
on the opposite side of the street. The front door of the house 
opened ; the hall-attendant ran down the steps and gave an order to 
Svolak. The carriage rattled over the noisy pavement and made its 
way down-town. 

“All goes well, my brothers,” cried Posadowski, joyfully. “If 
he leaves that house alone, no power on earth can save the kingdom 
of Rexania from destruction. Never before in the history of the world 
did the birth of a republic depend upon whether a guest left his host 
in company or alone. But that is just how the crisis stands at this 
moment. I have played the whole game on the chance that the prince 
will not care to have his new friends learn his secret. I believe that 
he will come out to us alone. If he does, success is in our hands. If 
he doesn’t, we must wait for another chance.” 

Time went by: the conspirators grew restless and impatient. So 
much was at stake on the opening of the front door of a Fifth Avenue 
mansion that they were appalled by the possibilities suggested by the 
line of thought Posadowski had struck out. It was not too much to 
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say that peace or war in Europe might depend upon the details of the 
next exit that should take place through the entrance that glared at 
them across the street. 

Suddenly Posadowski clutched Rukacs’s arm. “ Here he comes,” 
he whispered. ‘“ Walk down towards the carriage. I will join him 
at once. Let me do the talking. You can put in a word of loyalty 
at first, but keep quiet after that. Go!” 

On the steps opposite to them stood the prince, gazing up and down 
the street, as the door closed behind him. There for a moment he 
paused, the incarnation of an anachronism, a youth who had failed to 
conceal his awful crime of being born a king. For that one moment 
he stood, poised on the brink of a precipice, while Reaction and Pro- 
gress trembled in the balance. Then slowly he descended the steps 
and found himself face to face with Posadowski. As he scanned his 
a searchingly, the Crown Prince of Rexania felt re- 
assured. 

“ Let us walk down the avenue together,” said Posadowski, quietly, 
purposely avoiding the young man’s title. “I have much to say to 
you, and friends await us down the street.” 

For one moment the prince hesitated: his eyes sought the house 
he had just left, as though the mansion contained something from 
which he had no wish to part. Then he turned and accompanied 
Posadowski down the avenue. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“THESE men are your friends and know your secret,” whispered 
Posadowski to the prince, as they approached Rukacs and Posnovitch, 
who were standing boldly in the glare of an electric light by the side 
of the carriage. ~ 

He who called himself Count Szalaki was somewhat paler than 
usual, but his step was firm, and there was that in his bearing that 
caused a pang of regret in the mind of his companion. It takes a 
very hardened conspirator to cast youth into captivity without a touch 
of remorse. 

“ Rukacs, Posnovitch,” said Posadowski, in a low tone, as the 

uartette formed by the side-walk’s edge, “ you know who this man is. 
hat is our duty towards him ?” 

“To protect him and defend him with our life-blood, when the 
need shall come,” answered Rukacs and Posnovitch in concert. 

Count Szalaki’s dark eyes glowed with the effort he was making to 
search the souls of the men around him. 

“What do you wish from me?” he asked, haughtily, withdrawing 
himself from too close a contact with his companions. 

“We have no time to lose, your—your majesty,” whispered Posa- 
dowski, impressively. “It is growing late. If you doubt our sincerity, 
a short drive will take us to my rooms. We have in our possession 
letters and diagrams taken—to be frank with you—from certain of our 
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countrymen living in this city. These documents will prove to you 
that a plan has been perfected that puts your life in peril. 

‘“‘ Why did you not bring the papers with you?” asked the prince, 
suspiciously. 

“Tt would have been a reckless thing to do,” answered the gigantic 
Posnovitch. 

Posadowski put up his hand deprecatingly. 

“ Allow me to explain,” he said, in a firm voice. “We dare not 
let this evidence leave our hands. It would cost us our lives if your 
enemies found that we had betrayed them. And they are very keen- 
witted. They have placed you under surveillance at your hotel: if 
you examined these documents at your rooms they would know of it, 
and our efforts to protect you would be vain.” 

Count Szalaki’s face wore an expression of bewilderment and un- 
certainty. He was frank and unsuspicious by nature, but the atmos- 
phere of a court had done much to destroy that confidence in his 
fellow-man that pertained to his temperament and his years. The 
men surrounding him impressed him favorably. They seemed to him 
to belong to that class of Rexanians—merchants and men of affairs 
who desired no change in the government—who had always been in 
Rexopolis the firmest friends of his house. But he hesitated to ‘put 
himself in their power. In a strange land, surrounded by customs 
and conditions with which he was unfamiliar, he had begun to feel 
that he might be in even greater peril than that which surrounded 
him at all times in the palace at Rexopolis. It was simply a choice 
between two evils that confronted him, and he had about decided to 
defy the danger which, he had been told, menaced him from a general 
conspiracy, rather than place himself in a close carriage with the be- 
whiskered men at his side, when Posadowski, observing the prince’s 
indecision, said,— 

“It is not surprising, your royal highness, that you find yourself 
in a quandary. We say that we are your friends. That is no proof 
that we tell the truth. But time is precious. We can wait no longer. 
I will convince you on the instant that you can trust us.” 

The arch-conspirator drew a letter from a pocket in his coat. 

“One moment,” he said, moving nearer to the light, with the letter 
in his hand. “Is there anything familiar to you in my face?” 

The youth from whose grasp a throne was slipping glanced keenly 
at Posadowski’s countenance. 

“Truly,” he said, “I seem to have seen your face before. Your 
name is—— ?” 

“‘ Posadowski,” answered the Rexanian. 

A puzzled expression crossed the prince’s face. “I thought,” he 
said, musingly, “that Posadowski died.” 

“‘T did not die,” cried the other. “I left Rexania and came to this 
city. Time presses. Here is a letter to me from your father. It 
will prove to you that I have always been, as I am to-night, loyal to 
you and to your house.” 

The prince seized the letter that Posadowski had read to Posnovitch 
in the Elevated train. 

Vo. LVIII.—29 
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“Tt is enough,” he exclaimed, smiling cordially as he returned the 
epistle to Posadowski. “TI believe that you are my friends. If you 
play me false, great will be your punishment. If you are true,—and 
I think you are,—your reward shall be worthy of my father. Come! 
Let us go.” 

With a countenance that showed intense relief and a light heart 
that beat with pleasure at the sight in that distant land of his father’s 
signature, the prince entered the carriage. He was followed by Pos- 
novitch and Posadowski, who took the seat opposite to the crown prince. 
Rukacs mounted the box beside Svolak. The latter, turning his horses 
around, hit them a clip with the whip, and the vehicle bounded at a 
rapid rate up the avenue. 

There was silence inside for a time. Finally the prince, taking 
out his cigar-case, offered it to the men in front of him. Posadowski 
refused to smoke, but Posnovitch and the prince at once began to fill 
the vehicle with the fumes of tobacco. The latter felt the need of 
something to quiet his overwrought nerves. He found himself in a 
curious state of mind. Fully did he realize that it was incumbent 
upon him to keep his attention fixed upon his companions and his 
surroundings, for the position in which he was placed had revived the 
suspicions that had beset him before he had read his father’s note. 
But, try as he might, his will refused to direct the current of his 
thoughts. He found himself dwelling with strange pleasure on the 
events of the evening. The face of Kate Strong, with its clear-cut 
features, brilliant eyes, and a golden glory of waving hair, smiled at 
him in the darkness and made him impatient of the night. He had 
come to America to study politics; he found his whole heart and mind 
engrossed with a girl he had seen but once, and whom the conditions 
of his birth placed as far out of his reach as if he had been born an 
African slave. The prerogatives of royalty seemed to him at that 
moment to be worthless. That he must wed for policy, not for love, 
he well knew, and a spirit of rebellion against the hard fate that had 
made him a crown prince arose in his soul. He puffed his cigar ner- 
vously as the thought forced itself upon him that, while a duke might 
marry an American girl, a king could not. His romantic face grew 
melancholy as his revery became more sombre. The air was oppres- 
hg and distant thunder added to the dismal influences surrounding 

im. 
Suddenly the prince aroused himself. Pulling out his watch, he 
saw that the hour was late. The carriage at that moment was crossing 
a long bridge, and the youth caught the gleam of lightning as it was 
reflected from the water beneath them. His forebodings instantly re- 
awakened. The carriage had left the bridge behind it, as the prince 
placed his hand on the knob of the door and said sternly to the silent 
conspirators before him,— 

“Stop the carriage. I wish to talk to you before we go farther.” 

A revolver in the firm grasp of Posadowski gleamed, as the light- 
ning flashed again, and the prince heard a harsh voice say to him,— 

“Be quiet! Make another motion, and there will be one king 
less in the world. Do you understand—now ?” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SURROUNDED by trees and haughtily succumbing to decay, an 
ancient mansion, colonial in style, stands half-way between the shore 
of Long Island Sound and the old post-road to Boston, not many 
miles from Harlem Bridge. On the most brilliant day it is a gloomy, 
ghostly-looking structure, and the weed-choked grounds surrounding 
the house add to the unattractiveness of a spot that was once pleasing 
to the eye and noted for the elegance of the hospitality dispensed by 
those who made the old brick homestead a cheery place to visit. The 
house is built on a generous plan. A wide piazza, supporting white 
Corinthian columns, faces the lawn. At the back of the house, jutting 
out from the second story, is a large balcony commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the Sound. Inside the structure, wide halls, enormous 
drawing-rooms, a stately dining-apartment, and, up-stairs, a labyrinth 
of airy sleeping-rooms, prove that their former occupants were fond of 
luxury. The furniture has fallen to pieces, the hangings are worn and 
dusty, and the partially dismantled house seems to breathe a protest in 
every nook and corner against the negligence that has allowed its 
former glories to lose their lustre beneath the iconoclastic hand of time. 

It was an especially dreary place at the moment at which it 
demands our attention. Surrounded by a high wall, nothing can be 
seen of the house from the main road but its sloping roof and the 
gable-windows beneath it. At the side of the large gate-way that 
makes an entrance for the carriage-path leading up to the mansion 
is a small cottage that serves as a modest lodging for the Rexanian, 
Rudolph Smolenski, in whose charge the Strongs’ homestead had been 
placed some years previous to the opening of this story. 

It is one o’clock in the morning. The day has made a tempestuous 
entrance. Lightning flashes across the waters of the Sound, and deep 
peals of thunder make the ground tremble with their force. The rain, 
after long delay, has come at last, and beats down upon the mansion 
and the lodge as though it would wash them clean of all relics of the 
past. It leaks through cracks that time has made, and adds to the 
moist discomfort of rooms that are never wholly dry. But there are 
unwonted signs of cheer in the mansion and at the lodge. There are 
gleams of moving lights that meet the storm as it beats against the 
shuttered windows of the old house, and a steady ray defeats the dark- 
ness in front of the decaying lodge. 

Let us enter the smaller structure first. Two men are seated at 
a table in the front room on the ground-floor. An oil lamp dimly 
illuminates the barely furnished apartment and casts weird shadows 
across the uncarpeted floor. One of these men we have met before. 
It is the impetuous little Ludovics, whose patriotism is as indiscreet as 
it is enthusiastic. His bright, beady eyes gleam in the half-light ; his 
thin face is flushed, partially from excitement, but in a larger degree 
from the brandy he has drunk. 

His companion is Rudolph, the lodge-keeper, a flabby-faced, thick- 
set man, with heavy features and the look of one who enjoys soft 
places and hard liquor. They are bending forward, listening. 
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“Tt’s queer they don’t come,” Rudolph remarked, musingly. “{ 
hear no sound of wheels. Here, man, have another drop to keep you 
awake.” He filled Ludovics’s glass from the bottle, and then replen- 
ished his own. Rudolph drank like one who needs renewed vigor, 
Ludovics like a man trying to quench the fires of impatience. 

“T hope,” said the latter, looking searchingly at Rudolph, “ that 
they haven’t got too much of this stuff up at the house.” 

“Only one bottle, this size,” answered Rudolph, fingering the bottle 
lovingly. “One quart won’t do much harm among five men. And 
they’ll need it, I tell you. That old house takes water like a sponge 
on a night like this. I’ve done what I could to make it comfortable 
for you all, but I wasn’t prepared for a flood like this.” 

“ Hark,” cried Ludovics, nervously, turning an ear to the windew: 
“T thought I heard wheels.” 

“They’re in your head, Ludovics,” remarked Rudolph, jocosely. 
He had picked up a good deal of slang from the Westchester urchins 
who haunted the lodge gate. ‘Come, light a cigar. In a storm like 
this it’s a hard drive after they leave the bridge. I don’t expect them 
for an hour yet.” 

They puffed in silence for a time. Finally Ludovics said, with 
suppressed excitement in his voice,— 

“ Rudolph, you’re a man of sense, and you love the cause. Do 

ou realize the full significance of this night’s work ?” 

The lodge-keeper turned his puffy, pallid face full towards his guest 
and eyed him keenly. 

“No, Ludovics; and nobody does. It’ll probably cost me my 
job.” 

. Ludovics waved his hand impatiently. 
“TI don’t mean that. If we are cautious, I don’t see how you can 
et into trouble. What I mean is this: we are to have the whole 
political future of our fatherland, the fate of dear old Rexania, right 
here in our grasp. No power on earth can despoil us of our absolute 
grip upon a nation’s destiny, so long as the crown prince is within 
our control. It is an awful responsibility that comes to us to-night, 
Rudolph.” 

The speaker glanced searchingly at his companion. He would 
have given a great deal to know how much of an impression he was 
making on the phlegmatic Rexanian, who continued to drink brandy 
without growing one whit more demonstrative. Finally Rudolph said, 
as a tremendous crash of thunder died away in bounding echoes across 
the Sound,— 

“What are you driving at, Ludovics? Can’t you leave the brunt 
of the business to Posadowski ?” 

The excitable little Rexanian controlled his agitation with an 
effort. ‘“ He’s so damned conservative, Rudolph!” he cried. “TI be- 
lieve he thinks he can persuade Prince Carlo to abdicate, even if the 
king does not die while his heir-apparent is cooped up here.” Then 
he jumped from his chair and strode nervously up and down the room. 
“Tt’s all nonsense! Trying to compromise with a monarchy is like 
giving your wife your purse: you get the leather back and she keeps 
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the money. Rudolph,”—and here the little man stood still and 
glanced piercingly at his companion,—“ no monarchy in Europe can 
be turned into a republic unless somebody, somewhere, uses heroic 
measures.” 

The lodge-keeper smiled cautiously. 

“ Don’t you call kidnapping a traveller in this part of the world 
using heroic measures ?” 

Ludovies flushed angrily. “Only fools,” he. cried, “use heroic 
measures that are not quite heroic enough. Don’t be stupid, Rudolph. 
You understand me. Pish! how I hate half-baked patriots! We'd 
have won our fight ten years ago, if we hadn’t had among us men who 
didn’t dare take advantage of the power they had grasped. The Rex- 
anian republic must never be lost again because we revolutionists aren’t 
equal to the crisis that confronts us. Do you think,” he cried, again 
standing in front of Rudolph and gesticulating wildly, “do you think 
I care for my liberty or my life if I can do something that will give 
my country freedom? I hate all kings, Rudolph. Who dare say to 
me that a king deserves mercy at my hands? Did not a king kill my 
father and banish me from the land of my birth? Did not a king 
seize my patrimony and leave me a pauper, an outcast, a man without 
a country and without a hope? Mercy? I would sooner give meat 
to a dog that bit my shins than grant life to a king whose breast was 
at my dagger’s end. Do you know me now, Rudolph? Do you read 
my heart? I tell you, man, the night outside is not blacker than my 
soul when I think of kings. Kings! Kings! They say God made 
them! Then, by God, the devil shall destroy them. Give me more 
brandy, Rudolph. The storm is working in my blood! Ha, but that 
was a glorious flash! ‘The sky’s own fireworks light the coming of 
our prince to our little dove-cot.” 

A wild crash of thunder seemed to applaud the madman’s words. 

“ Keep quiet,” cried Rudolph, jumping up and placing his fat, yel- 
lowish hand on Ludovics’s arm. “TI hear the sound of wheels. Yes, 
yes, man, I am right. They are here.” 

The carriage stopped outside, and a blow that echoed through the 
cottage fell on the iron gate that blocked the roadway. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“Go back to the city at once, and report here to-morrow after- 
noon at four o'clock,” said Posadowski to Svolak, the gate having 
oe opened by Rudolph and the carriage drawn up in front of the 

ge. 

The arch-conspirator had left Posnovitch to guard the crown prince 
inside the vehicle. 

“Who is with you?” he asked hastily of Rudolph, as he placed 
his hand on the handle of the carriage door. 

“ Ludovics,” whispered the lodge-keeper, very softly. “ Look out 
for him. He is drunk and desperate.” 
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A few moments later the four Rexanians—Posadowski, Posnovitch, 
Rudolph, and Ludovics—surrounded Prince Carlo in the parlor of the 
lodge. The prince’s face was pale, but his mouth bore a determined 
expression and his gleaming eyes did not flinch as he gazed searchingly 
at his captors in the dim light of the inhospitable apartment. 

“T repeat, your royal highness,” said Posadowski, impressively, 
“that you are among friends or enemies as you choose to make us. We 
are your friends if you will conform readily to our wishes. We are 
your enemies if you offer resistance.” 

“Milk and water,” muttered Ludovics, sullenly. Posadowski 
glanced angrily at the overwrought revolutionist, but said nothing. 

“T am to understand,” remarked the prince, haughtily, “that I 
am your prisoner, and that I can obtain my freedom only under certain 
conditions.” 

“‘ Precisely,” answered Posadowski. “Those conditions we will 
outline to you to-morrow.—Rudolph, is his highness’s apartment ready 
for him ?” 

“Yes; we will go up to the house at once, if you wish.” The 
lodge-keeper walked to a window and looked out into the night. “The 
rain has ceased,” he said. Approaching Prince Carlo, he asked, with 
marked deference, “ May I offer you some brandy? You have had 
a hard ride, your highness.” 

The prince hesitated. He felt cold, and a depression of spirits that 
had not affected him in the carriage overcame him at this moment. 
Courteous as these men were to him, he realized that they were de- 
termined and dangerous characters, the ringleaders in a revolt that, 
ten years before, had made them exiles. That they would take every 
advantage of the opportunity that chance and his own short-sightedness 
had thrown in their way he well knew. But of all the dismal influ- 
ences that surrounded him there was none that affected him so un- 
pleasantly as little Ludovics’s gaze. He could not escape it. Which- 
ever way he turned his face, he realized that the piercing eyes of the 
undersized Rexanian were upon him, pitiless, revengeful, unflinch- 
ing. Meeting Ludovics’s glance as Rudolph held out to him a 
glass half full of brandy, a chill more penetrating than any he had 
ever felt struck to the prince’s marrow, and he drained the liquor 
eagerly. His hand trembled slightly as he returned the glass to 
Rudolph. 

“ Before we leave this place,” said Posadowski, drawing nearer to 
his captive and speaking sternly, “you must understand that you are 
absolutely powerless. The guard around you night and day will render 
escape impossible. The house to which we go at once has long been 
deserted, and none but a few tradesmen ever visit this lodge. An exile 
in Siberia is no farther removed from outside aid than are you, Prince 
Carlo of Rexania. But do not imagine for an instant that your life is 
in the slightest danger. You are surrounded by your own countrymen, 
by those who admire you personally, while they detest the institutions 
you represent,—institutions that, I can well imagine, a man of your 
age and intelligence cannot, in his heart of hearts, uphold.” 

The pale cheeks of the captive prince turned red at these words. 
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He drew himself up arrogantly, and the spirit of a regal ancestry 
gleamed in his dark eyes as they rested defiantly upon the first man who 
had ever dared to question his loyalty to monarchy. 

“Have done!” he cried, imperiously. ‘“ Powerless though I may 
be, there are words on your lips that I must refuse to hear.” 

“Coward! coward!” shrieked Ludovics. “A king is always a 
coward! You’re afraid of the truth! Coward! Coward!” 

The gigantic Posnovitch placed his hand over the dwarfish drunk- 
ard’s mouth. 

“Put him to bed, and keep him there, Posnovitch,” cried Posa- 
dowski, savagely. “If he makes any noise, thrash him.—Come, 
Rudolph, we will conduct Prince Carlo to his room.” 

Ludovics glared madly at Posadowski. Twisting, with an agility 
begotten by alcoholic stimulants, out of the grasp of Posnovitch, he 
made a dash for the table, and, seizing the brandy-bottle, would have 
dashed it against the head of the crown prince if Rudolph had not 
stayed his murderous hand at the last moment. 

“We leave him to you,” said the lodge-keeper, stolidly, as he placed 
the struggling Ludovics in the grip of Posnovitch again. “ Don’t let 
him play you the same trick twice.” 

With Posadowski on one side of him and Rudolph on the other 
side, Prince Carlo left the lodge and turned his weary steps towards the 
gloomy house at the end of the drive-way. The rain no longer fell, 
but the night was black and oppressive, and now and again the light- 
ning gleamed fitfully across the distant waters of the Sound. There 
was no invigoration in the atmosphere. The storm had left in its trail 
a moisture that seemed to take uncanny pleasure in emphasizing the 
heat. But, in spite of all this, Prince Carlo felt again that gruesome 
sensation of cold that had affected his nerves in the rooms they had 
just left. As the trio mounted the broad steps that led to the piazza, 
beneath which gloomy shadows lurked, this feeling of chilliness in- 
creased, and it was only by a strong effort of will that he saved him- 
self from trembling beneath the grasp of his conductors. 

Three men met them at the main entrance. 

“Silence!” cried Posadowski to the Rexanians in the hall-way. 
“Two of you remain here. We will go up-stairs at once.” 

One of the conspirators stalked up the broad staircase in front of 
the prince and his companions. A lamp gleamed dimly at the landing, 
and, grasping it as he turned into the upper hall-way, their conductor 
led them through a door-way into a large, gloomy sleeping-room at 
the rear of the house. The apartment exhibited signs of long disuse, 
disguised in part by a hasty attempt to make it inhabitable. The old- 
fashioned bed was made up with linen furnished by the lodge-keeper. 
The faded hangings in front of the windows had been pulled back to 
conceal their tattered condition, and, had it not been for the damp and 
heavy atmosphere of the room, it would have presented many welcome 
features to a very weary man. 

“‘Here we leave you, Prince Carlo,” remarked Posadowski, in a 
low voice. “If our hospitality is lacking in luxuries, believe me, it 
is not our fault. I assure you it is my sincere hope that you will rest 
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well; for there are weighty matters to be decided between us to-morrow. 
Good-night, your royal highness; good-night.” 

Prince Carlo bent his head slightly in recognition of the arch-con- 
spirator’s last words, and on the instant found himself alone. The 
sound of a closing door and of a key turned in the old-fashioned lock 
echoed drearily through the house as the prince stepped hurriedly to 
one of the windows and attempted to raise it to air the room. The 
window was locked. What it meant to be a prisoner broke darkly 
upon the young man’s mind, and he threw himself in despair upon the 
bed and moaned in utter misery. 





CHAPTER IX. 


On the second morning after the crown prince’s abduction, Gerald 
Strong and his family formed themselves at breakfast into what Ned 
called “a committee of the whole on the Szalaki matter.” 

“IT received a cable despatch late yesterday afternoon, dated at 
Rexopolis, and signed by our Vienna agent,” remarked Strong the 
elder, glancing rather shamefacedly at Kate. “It ran as follows: 
‘Szalaki common name. No nobility.’ I begin to fear that your 
mother and I were too easily affected by pleasing manners and a hand- 
some face.” 


“The thing looks queer,” exclaimed Ned, emphatically. ‘“ When 
I drove up to the hotel yesterday before noon a curious at came 


over me that I would not find the count. When I asked for him at 
the desk, a peculiar expression rested on the clerk’s face, and he looked 
at me suspiciously. When I had given him my name, he seemed to 
feel more confidence in me, for he told me that Count Szalaki had not 
returned to the hotel the night before. About an hour before I 
reached there yesterday morning a man had given the clerk a note 
from Count Szalaki, enclosing the amount of his bill and directing the 
hotel people to put all his belongings in the care of the bearer. The 
man looked like a foreigner. The clerk carefully compared the count’s 
signature on the note with his name on the hotel register, and became 
satisfied that they were penned by the same hand. There was nothing 
for him to do, of course, but to obey the orders contained in the note. 
I tell you, father, it looks queer.” 

Kate Strong had said nothing after seating herself at the table, 
but her face showed that she was intensely interested in the conversa- 
tion going on between her father and her brother. Her cheeks were 
paler than usual, and dark shadows rested beneath her eyes. She ate 
nothing, and sipped her coffee languidly. Ned’s emphatic insistence 
on the “ queerness” of the whole affair seemed to annoy her, for she 
exclaimed, a slight tinge of red appearing in her face,— 

“‘T don’t believe, Ned, that Count Szalaki isa fraud. It’s strange, 
of course, that he sent me no word of apology for not keeping his 
engagement; but, somehow, I feel sure that there is an adequate ex- 
planation for his silence.” 
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“But you forget your father’s cable despatch, Kate,” remarked 
Mrs. Strong, coldly. She suffered intensely at the idea that her 
boasted knowledge of human nature had been insufficient to protect 
the family from an impostor. 

‘Well, well,” exclaimed Gerald Strong, rather testily, as he mo- 
tioned to the butler to hand him a morning newspaper, “no great harm 
is done, even if Count Szalaki is not what he appeared to be. If he is 
an adventurer, we certainly got off very cheaply.” 

Kate Strong did not wholly agree with her father in this conclusion. 
She was dissatisfied with herself, and weary, for the moment, of her 
environment. Whatever Count Szalaki might be,—confidence man, 
rolling stone, conspirator, or what not,—she felt that he had played a 
more important ré/e in her eyes than either he or her family realized. 
How could Count Szalaki or her people know that this self-contained, 
worldly-wise, seemingly unimpressionable New York girl, who had 
been flattered and petted and obeyed since her nursery days, had found 
in the Rexanian the incarnation of her secret dreams of romance? 
How could they realize that the very mystery that placed him beyond 
the pale of Gerald Strong’s consideration had but added to the fascina- 
tion that his memory exerted over the girl? Kate was not by tem- 
perament a sickly-sentimental woman, but she was not yet too old or 
world-worn to dream wild, sweet dreams, and to long for the day when 
out of the shadow-land of commonplace would come a royal youth who 
would lead her up to the sun-kissed palace of love and mystery that 
crowns the distant mountain-top. She had seen Count Szalaki but 
once, but in the beauty of his face and the soft, almost caressing accent 
of his voice she had found reason for the hope that her dreams might 
not be mockeries, that in the land of reality there might be a prince 
who, kissing the lips of the sleeping maiden, would awaken her to a 
life that should satisfy the longings of her weary soul. All this she 
hardly dared to admit to herself, but she was honest enough in her 
self-communion to acknowledge that Count Szalaki appealed to her 
imagination as no man heretofore had touched it. It hurt her pride to 
feel that her parents and brother had relegated this visitor from her 
land of dreams to the limbo in which honest people place impostors. 
As she mused silently on the accusing facts that had been brought to 
her notice regarding the youth who fulfilled in so many details her 
ideal, an exclamation of surprise from her father aroused her from her 
revery. 

“Here’s a long despatch in the Trumpet from Rexopolis,” ex- 
claimed Gerald Strong, glancing at his son. “ Listen. ‘There is much 
suppressed excitement in this city. The guards at the palace have been 
doubled, and rumor has it that King Sergius III. is dangerously ill. 
Premier Fejeravy was seen by your correspondent to-day, but refused 
to admit or deny the truth of the report. One of the astonishing 
features of the situation lies in the fact that the Crown Prince Carlo 
has not appeared in public for some time past. It has been his custom 
heretofore to show himself to the people whenever his aged father was 
indisposed. This has been good policy on his part, as he is very 
popular, and there is always talk of a revolutionary outbreak here 
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when the king is threatened with death. The maintenance of the 
monarchy, if King Sergius should die, rests entirely on the popularity 
of Prince Carlo, as the undercurrent of feeling in favor of a republic 
is very strong. It is suspected that France and Russia would not be 
opposed to the overthrow of the reigning house and the formation of a 
Rexanian Republic. There are many reasons why a buffer republic 
at this point would be of advantage to the Franco-Russian coalition. 
The Rexanian army has been greatly strengthened of late years, but 
its loyalty to the crown is under suspicion. There is little doubt that 
a large number of the rank and file, and a few of the officers, are 
under the influence of republican ideas. Under these conditions, every 
scrap of news from the palace is eagerly awaited by the crowd in the 
streets. It is rumored at this writing that a famous specialist from _ 
Paris has just reached the city and is being hurried to the king’s bed- 
side. Business is practically at a stand-still, and any moment may give 
birth to events in this city that will affect the whole of Europe.’” 

There was silence for a moment. At length Ned remarked,— 

“T can’t make anything out of it, father. I am free to admit that 
Count Szalaki impressed me as a thorough gentleman, too young and 
unsophisticated to be a dangerous schemer. But he comes to us, and 
while here receives a note that affects him strangely. Then he disap- 
pears, leaving no word of apology or explanation behind him. And 
now we learn that his country is on the eve of startling events. He 
told us that he came here to study our institutions. By Jove, I have 
it, father. He is a revolutionist, and the crisis at Rexopolis has called 
him back at once. I’ll bet a penny that he sailed for Europe yesterday 
morning !” 

Gerald Strong rose, and remarked, indifferently, — 

“Well, well, Ned, you may be right. I should prefer to learn 
that he was a rebel and not a rascal. He was a charming boy. But 
I doubt if we ever hear of him again—You don’t look well, Kate. 
You must get more exercise.” 

“T’m going up to the Country Club to-morrow with Ned,” said 
Kate, smiling at her father as she left the table. “ We will take a 
spin on our wheels and be back here for a late dinner. Isn’t that our 
plan, Ned ?” 

“I believe it is,” answered her brother. ‘ And to-day I shall try 
to find out what has become of Count Szalaki.” 

The young man did not know that the expression on his sister’s 
face was one of mingled gratitude and hope, born of the words he had 
just spoken. 





CHAPTER X. 


THE sun had peeped above the island to the eastward and was 
throwing its caressing rays across the Sound. The storm that had 
chastised the waters and grumbled its way inland had left a smiling 
daybreak in its track. The Crown Prince of Rexania still tossed in 
feverish sleep upon his bed up-stairs as Posadowski and Posnovitch, 
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who had obtained a short but thorough rest, stood behind the old 
manor-house, looking out upon the golden shimmer that gilded the 
tossing waters of the Sound. 

-“ There is only one way to deal with Ludovics,” said Posadowski, 
emphatically. “There is a great risk in sending him back to the 
city, but I dare not keep him here. He’s a murderous little man 
when in liquor, and our force is not large enough to keep a close watch 
upon him. Now, my plan is this. When the prince awakens, I will 
persuade him to write a note giving you authority to get his belongings 
at the hotel. He wouldn’t be thoroughly comfortable here in evening 
dress. I will also put Ludovics in your charge. You must take him 
to the city and on your way down intimate that if he returns here he 
will be locked up, and if he plays us false in the city there are four- 
teen men each one of whom will swear to have his life. Do you un- 
derstand me, Posnovitch? Good! Go and call him.” 

A few moments later Ludovics, pale and limp, felt the cool, morning 
air kissing his fevered cheeks. He stood before Posadowski trembling, 
repentant, and not quite clear in his mind. He vaguely realized that 
he had done something mutinous, but just what it was he could not 
remember. 

“‘ Ludovics,” said Posadowski, sternly, “for the sake of the cause 
you love, it is best that you should accompany Posnovitch to the city. 
Don’t return here until you get an order from me. Understand ?” 

The small man trembled with nervousness, and his eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Forgive me,” he whispered. “I forget what I did that annoyed 
you. I will hereafter do as you wish. Come, Posnovitch,” he con- 
tinued, meekly, “I am ready to go with you.” 

“There is no hurry,” remarked Posadowski, more gently than he 
had spoken before. “ Posnovitch will have to wait here until I get a 
note for him from the crown prince.” 

Ludovics’s eyes gleamed as the name of the man he had attempted 
to brain with a bottle reached his ear. He gazed about him restlessly 
for a moment, and then said, earnestly,— 

“Yes, Posadowski, you are right. It is better that I should go 
back to New York.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of this day, the city editor of the 
Trumpet sent for a reporter named Norman Benedict, a discreet but 
energetic and ambitious youth, whose record in the office was high. 

“ Benedict,” said the editor, “ I want you to read this cable despatch. 
I will give you your orders afterwards.” 

He handed the reporter a proof of the despatch from Rexopolis 
that Gerald Strong on the following morning was to read to his family 
at the break fast-table. 

“You can keep the proof for reference,” said the city editor, as the 
young man glanced up from the despatch. “Now, I want you to get 
among the Rexanians on the East Side and interview those who are 
willing to talk. They may be close-mouthed, but they are a thirsty 
crowd, and by spending a little money on them you will be able to set 
their tongues a-wagging. Get your copy in early. I want to make as 
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good ‘a showing as possible on the city end of this Rexanian busi- 
ness. 
Half an hour later, Norman Benedict was puffing a cigarette in the 

restaurant near St. Mark’s Church, in which the reader first made the 

acquaintance of the Rexanian conspirators. It was not yet four o’clock, 

and the café was well-nigh deserted. In one corner of the room, how- 

ever, sat Ludovics, sipping brandy and smoking cigars. He felt lonely, 

and an indistinct impression was upon him that somebody, somehow, 

had done him a great wrong. He had depended upon liquor to clear 
his brain and to restore him to a thorough comprehension of what had 
befallen him, but his constitution was not equal to a full reaction, 

and the more brandy he drank the more acute became his sense of 

wrong and his certainty as to the source and character of the injustice 
that had been done him. There were two ideas in his mind to which 
he clung tenaciously, and which, by persistent nourishing, had become 
to his distorted consciousness facts of great moment: he had been 
ill treated by a king, and that king was entertaining a few favored 
guests, with wild revelry, somewhere up in Westchester County. 

“Pardon me,” said Benedict, who suspected that Ludovics was a 
Rexanian, partially because of his presence in the restaurant, but in a 
larger degree on account of the little man’s peculiar cast of counte- 
nance,—“ pardon me, but can you tell me where I can find somebody 
who is well acquainted with the city of Rexopolis ?” 

The reporter had crossed the café and seated himself at the table 
at which Ludovics preserved his wrongs in brandy. The disgraced 
conspirator glared at the youth suspiciously. Benedict’s frank, smiling 
face disarmed distrust. 

“Before you answer,” went on the reporter, “ permit me to order 
some fresh cigars, and—and—you are drinking ?” 

“ Brandy,” answered Ludovics, gratefully, for his supply of cash 
was beginning to get low. 

“Very good!” cried Benedict. “Waiter, bring a pint of your 
choicest cognac and half a dozen of your very best cigars.” 

Ludovics smiled cordially. He liked this open-handed youth. 

“You are from Rexania?” asked Benedict, as he lighted a cigar 
and gazed earnestly at Ludovics’s flushed face. 

“ Rexania !” cried the latter, hysterically. ‘ Rexania! Of course 
I’m from Rexania. And, let me tell you, young man, I’m going back 
to Rexania. Did you say the king wouldn’t let me? You lie, young 
man, you lie! He can’t help it. How can a dead king keep a live 
man out of his fatherland? Tell me that, will you?” 

Ludovics paused and glanced around the deserted room suspiciously. 
Then he again turned his eyes to the sympathetic face of his companion. 
He vaguely felt that he should stop sipping liquor and keep his reck- 
less tongue quiet, but he was in a mood that craved expression, and 
Benedict’s cordial manner was very soothing to the overwrought Rex- 
anian. The reporter had been successful in his profession from his 
power of allaying suspicion and inspiring confidence. 

‘“‘But, my friend,” suggested Benedict, quietly, “the king is not 


yet dead,—though very ill.” 
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Ludovics looked almost sober as he flashed an eager and inquiring 
glance at the young man. 

“ How do you — that? Have you heard from Rexopolis ?” 

Benedict did not reply for a moment. He was carefully weighing 
a bold step. Should he show this man the proof of the cable despatch 
he carried with him? “He will be too drunk in an hour to sell the 
news to another paper, even if he knew the ropes well enough when 
sober,” reflected Benedict, as he took the proof-slip from his coat and 
handed it to Ludovics. 

The effect of the despatch on the Rexanian astonished the reporter. 
The little man uttered a shout of triumph and then glanced anx- 
iously around the room. Seizing his liqueur-glass, he drained it to 
the bottom. Such glimmerings of common sense as had marked his 
conversation up to this point deserted him on the instant. His dis- 
ordered mind fell back upon the idea that he had been wronged by a 
Cine: and that that king was holding high carnival up in Westchester 

unty. 

“Young man,” he said, impressively, a wild gleam in his restless 
eyes, “I don’t know who you are, but I’d trust you with my life. 
Listen!’ He leaned forward across the table and placed a clammy 
hand on Benedict’s arm. “ Listen! I’ve been drinking too much: 
haven’t I? Don’t lie to me. I can see it in your face. I’m drunk, 
and you show it. That’s queer, isn’t it? But I could tell you some- 
thing that would make you drunk and me sober. I'll try it. Bend 
nearer to me. They don’t know in Rexania where the crown prince is. 
The king is dying. Damn him! let him die. Look here, boy, I’d 
kill all kings! Wouldn’t you?” 

The intoxicated Rexanian gazed suspiciously at Benedict. 

“Of course I would,” answered the reporter, heartily. A con- 
viction had come upon him that the little drunkard had something in 
his mind that was not altogether an alcoholic hallucination. 

“T knew you would,” cried Ludovics, in delight. ‘“You’re not 
made of dough, like—like—well, never mind their names. But look 
here, boy, I need your help. There’s a king up in Westchester—do 
you hear me ?—who tried to take my life.” 

Benedict began to fear that he had been wasting time and money 
to no pur on this madcap foreigner, when the » rane noting, with 
drunken slyness, the change of expression on the youth’s face, felt that 
his pride had been hurt. 

“You doubt my word, boy,” he cried, angrily. “I don’t know 
who you are, or what you mean by trying to find out what I mean. 
But I’m telling you the truth. We've got the Crown Prince of Rex- 
ania up in Westchester, and—and——” A look of horror crossed 
Ludovies’s face as he realized what he had done. He trembled vio- 
lently, and the tears poured down his cheeks. 

“Let me have some more brandy,” he implored, in a weak voice, 
but before the waiter could get it for him he had fallen forward onto 
the table and into a deep stupor. 

Norman Benedict arose, and, giving the waiter a bill, directed him 
to see to it that the Rexanian was cared for until the next day, when 
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hé would look in upon him. Then he hastily left the restaurant and 
strode eagerly away. Whether he had received a newspaper “tip” of 
great value or only the dregs of a drunkard’s mind he was not sure. 
But there had been something in the words and manner of the brandy- 
soaked Rexanian that strongly impressed Benedict with the idea that 
he could not afford wholly to neglect the hint that had been thrown 
out. The despatch from Rexopolis said that the crown prince had not 
been seen for weeks. Benedict turned cold at the tremendous possi- 
bilities suggested by the thoughts that crowded through his brain. 
“T’1] abandon the interviews and run my risk,” he finally decided. 
“My first step is to find out if there are any Rexanians livfhg in 
Westchester County. That ought to be easy. I’ll try the office first.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


At the moment at which Norman Benedict had come to the de- 
cision recorded at the close of the preceding chapter, a ceremony 
unprecedented in the history of the New World had reached a crisis 
in Westchester County. Rudolph, the lodge-keeper, who was more 
thoroughly Americanized than his fellow-Rexanians,—perhaps because 
of his long association with the stray urchins who haunted the lodge 
gate,—had characterized this function to his fellow-conspirators as the 
“ putting of a disorderly king through the third degree.” 

Rudolph’s phrase, however, was not quite accurate, for Prince 
Carlo of Rexania, far from being disorderly, had become convinced, 
after thoroughly investigating his environment and weighing the pos- 
sibility of escape, that his only hope lay in a diplomatic concession, for 
the time being, to his captors’ wishes. It was not lack of courage and 
daring that had caused him to reach this conclusion. He possessed not 
only a bold heart but a clear head. But he fully realized that at the 
present stage of the game his opponents held all the trumps. Exam- 
ining his belongings, after his luggage had reached his room, he found 
that all his money had been taken from him. Even the loose change 
that he had carried with him on the night of his capture had been re- 
moved from his pockets while he slept. 

Just how far he had been carried from New York he did not know. 
He realized clearly enough, however, that, without money and unac- 
quainted with the customs of the country, he would be in a most 
embarrassing position even if he could elude his vigilant guards and 
escape to the city. He had sworn to his father to preserve his incog- 
nito, and to keep from Rexanian consular and diplomatic agents the 
knowledge of his absence from his native land. Prince Carlo was at 
heart a loyal reactionist, and, having pledged his royal word to his 
royal father, it never occurred to him that circumstances might arise 
that would make the breaking of his promise justifiable. He 
a kingly regard for truth that was absurdly quixotic, and which ham- 
pered him in dealing with men who had had considerable experience 


in American politics. 
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Shortly after three o’clock on the afternoon that found Ludovics 
too loquacious and a newspaper reporter quite worthy of his profession, 
the balcony jutting out from Prince Carlo’s sleeping-apartments: and 
overlooking the Sound served as a stage for a one-act’ melodrama that 
might find its place, perhaps, as a curtain-raiser to a tragedy. 

Kings there have been who sought the New World as an asylum 
from the dangers that surrounded them at home. Crowned heads in 
Europe have bowed in sorrow over events that have taken place on 
this side of the Atlantic. Wherever monarchs rule, the very name of 
America sends a shudder through the palace that shakes the throne 
itself. “But never. before, in the strange, weird history of human 
progress, had a captive king gazed at the blue waters of Long Island 
Sound and listened to the burning words of those who denied his 
divine right to rule. 

“Tt is well,” said Posadowski, glancing kindly at Prince Carlo, 
who was seated in an old-fashioned easy-chair, around which the arch- 
conspirator and his colleagues, Posnovitch, Rukacs, and Rudolph, had 
grouped themselves, “it is well that we should come to an understand- 
ing as quickly as possible. And, before we go a step farther, let me 
reiterate and emphasize what I have told you once before, that there is 
not one of us here that does not feel kindly towards youasaman. We 
are determined that no harm shall befall your person. But we are 
bound, also, by another oath. You must know by this time what it 
is. We have sworn that you, Prince Carlo, shall never mount the 
throne of Rexania.” 

The youth, whose clear-cut face was pale and drawn, gazed 
musingly at the blue waters that grew gloriously cerulean as the 
autumnal sun crept westward. Brushing the black curling locks back 
from his troubled brow, he seemed to invoke the God of his fathers to 
give him strength in his hour of trial. 

“What would you have me do?” he asked, firmly. “State clearly 
your wishes.” 

Posadowski’s face was almost benignant, as his eyes rested sorrow- 
fully on the disturbed countenance of the prince. 

“T regret to tell you, Prince Carlo, that your father is very dan- 
gerously ill,” said the arch-conspirator, gently. 

The young man sprang up from his seat in dismay. 

“My God!” he cried, “can you find the heart to lie to me at 
such a time as this? My father, the king, is not ill. You are de- 
ceiving me, for some purpose I cannot grasp.” 

Posadowski drew himself up to his full height and gazed at the 
prince with wounded dignity. 

“TI do not lie to you, Prince Carlo,” he said, firmly, in a low 
voice. “I received a cable despatch in cipher direct from the palace 
this morning.” 

Prince Carlo had sunk back into his chair, and was glancing fever- 
ishly from one Rexanian to another, seemingly in the hope that one of 
them would come to his aid and give the lie to Posadowski. But there 
was that in the faces and manner of the men surrounding him that 
slowly but surely impressed him with the conviction that he was not 
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again a victim of subterfuge,—that what Posadowski had told him was 
indeed the truth. 

The youth’s hand trembled and his cheeks burned as he felt the 
tears welling from his eyes. Recovering himself instantly, he gazed 
earnestly at Posadowski, as though he would read the man’s very soul. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are in communication with the 
palace at Rexopolis ?” 

“IT am,” answered the arch-conspirator, simply. ‘I have been for 
some years past.” 

The prince forgot for a moment that he was anything but a son, 
ep : 5 fatherless, a son who had not been too loyal or obedient at 
the end. 

* Tell me,—tell me,” he implored, “is there no hope? Are you 
sure ?” 

“‘ There is no hope, Prince Carlo, unless a famous specialist from 
Paris can perform a miracle. To-morrow I shall know what this man 
has done for the king.” 

A sob broke from the overburdened ‘heart of the youth, and tears 
of honest sympathy filled the eyes of his countrymen. Suddenly 
Prince Carlo sprang up, his face ghastly in its pallor and his eyes 
aglow with the fervor of his hope. 

“You will let me go to him? My countrymen, for the love of 
God, for the love you bore your fathers, let me go home to him! I 
must—I must see him before he dies.” 

Posadowski’s lips trembled and his voice faltered, as he said, 
“We cannot let you go, Prince Carlo, unless—unless ” His voice 
failed him. 

“Unless what?” whispered the prince, eagerly. 

‘ “Unless you will promise us to abdicate the instant your father 
ies. 

A dazed look settled on the youth’s face for an instant. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, hoarsely, “that you would 
take my word for such a thing as that?” 

A murmur born of suppressed excitement, perhaps of protest, 
a from the conspirators, but Posadowski raised his hand for 
silence. 

‘“‘ We would take your word, Prince Carlo. There is not a Rex- 
anian in all the world who would not.” 

The youth’s face twitched with the effort he made to suppress the 
emotion of mingled astonishment and gratitude that filled his soul. 

“ And yet,” he cried, “ you would take from me my throne, deny 
my right to lead the people I love, who love me! What madness 
blinds your eyes? Would you bring ruin on the land you pretend to 
cherish? Think you that there is in Rexania a republican leader 
whose word you would accept as you say you would take mine? But 
I am too deeply grieved at the news you give me to argue with you 
now. Plain as your inconsistency is to my eyes, this is not the time to 
point it out to you. Please leave me for a while. I must think— 
think—think. Wait just one moment. Do not leave me with a false 
hope in your heart. Though my father—God be with him !—were 
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dying a thousand deaths, I would not, could not, blindly sacrifice the 
trust that falls to my care to gratify your will, and gain my worthless 
freedom. Better for me, better for you, better for Rexania, that I sink 
beneath the waters of yonder sun-kissed sea than go hence a false and 
recreant prince, damned for all time as a traitor, a coward, a renegade. 
Leave me to my sorrow and my tears. Go, and may the God that 
loves our fatherland speak to your hard hearts and lead you from the 
error of your ways. Go!” 

Silently the four conspirators turned and left Prince Carlo to his 
lonely grief. Their faces were pale with the conflicting emotions that 
tried their souls. The gigantic Posnovitch trembled, as if with cold. 

“ He’s grand,” he muttered, as the quartette reached the lower hall. 
“ He’s every inch a king.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


WILL the reader permit us to place him somewhere between earth 
and sky two days after the events recorded in the last chapter had 
occurred? From this exalted position, and provided, as he is, with 
far-seeing eyes, he must observe, with more or less interest, that the 
streets of Rexopolis, the capital of Rexania, are thronged with crowds 
of people who move hither and thither with a restlessness apparently 


due to constrained excitement that has not yet crystallized into any 
set purpose. Around the palace, he will notice, regiments of soldiers 
stand on guard, while, now and then, up or down the avenues of the 
well-laid-out city dash squadrons of light cavalry. The sight will 
suggest to him that Rexopolis, at the crisis at which he views it, repre- 
sents a microcosm in which all that is characteristic of Old World 
monarchies finds physical expression,—a restless and discontented peo- 
ple, an army half-hearted in its defence of the palace and what that 
building represents, mystery and misrepresentation and misery inside 
the king’s abode, and the wild mutterings of protest and warning out- 
side the sacred precincts of an anachronistic cult. 

But it strains the reader’s eyes to look so far afield. Back across 
the wide blue expanse of the broad Atlantic his gaze returns, and 
straight beneath him he sees various people who approach each other 
slowly, ignorant of the strange fact that the impending upheaval in a 
minor city of Europe is to have a marked influence upon their respec- 
tive lives. 

Behold Ludovics, the restless victim of too much patriotism and 
too little self-control, pausing in helpless hesitation outside the gate- 
way of a road-house not many miles above Harlem Bridge. The 
afternoon has grown warm, and Ludovics has walked far and fast. Is 
it strange that he craves a stimulant? 

Look forward, farther eastward. If your eye has not grown 
weary, you will observe that a youth and two women are seated on the 
piazza of the Country Club, engaged in the harmless occupation of 
discussing the adaptability of the weather and the roads to a spin on 
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their wheels. Unless our impressions are deceptive, the youth is Ned 
Strong, and one of the women is his sister. You have not yet been 
introduced to their companion, Mrs. Brevoort, but surely you have 
heard of the beautiful widow who last season made herself famous on 
two continents by refusing to turn over to an English peer her fortune 
and her liberty. There are those who say that she was sufficiently 
eccentric to love her husband and to mourn him dead, but the impres- 
sion has prevailed in the Westchester set of late that what an English 
duke failed to accomplish Ned Strong bids fair to compass. 

Turning your gaze away from this attractive trio, after you have 
noted, perhaps, that an air of melancholy seems to surround the tall, 
lithe figure of Kate Strong, you will observe that Norman Benedict 
has just left a New York train at the New Rochelle station, and that 
his face bears an expression of suppressed excitement kept in check by 
a set purpose that may at any moment encounter insuperable obstacles. 
If you watch him a moment, you will see that he bargains with the 
driver of a light, open carriage, and, after making terms, enters the 
vehicle and is driven towards the Sound. 

Has your eye grown weary? Surely Prince Carlo is worthy of a 
little optic effort on your part. See him seated on the balcony of the 
ramshackle old manor-house, his cheek resting on his hand as he gazes 
mournfully across the restless waves of the Sound and wonders what 
passes in the palace at Rexopolis. Could he see, as we have seen, the 
restless populace, the armed guards, the busy cavalry, he would know 
that a crisis in the fate of his country is at hand, and the look of 
settled melancholy on his handsome face would change to an expression 
of mingled anger and despair. But Prince Carlo is young, and youth 
inclines to hope. The beauty of the scene that lies before him on this 
bracing autumnal afternoon is conducive to an optimistic mood, and, 
in spite of the seemingly desperate character of his position, the young 
man dreams rather of love than war, and the smiling face of a fair- 
haired American girl comes between him and the frowning counte- 
nance of red-scarred Revolution. 

Perhaps Prince Carlo is undergoing a temptation different from 
any that ever before assaulted a son of kings. It is possible that 
under the influence of a caressing environment, lulling his senses by 
the beauty of earth and sea and sky and the gentle kisses of the warm 
south wind, he thinks with a shudder of the horrors that surround 
him in a palace far away, and longs for the peace that life in a land 
where it would be “always afternoon” would bestow. What if his 
father died and he, the crown prince, should never return to Rexania ? 
What if, taking to his heart a wife who would be his queen in a king- 
dom where no traitors lurked, he should forever abandon the cares and 
perils that had made his father’s existence one long nightmare, to 
which death alone could bring relief? It might be that the historians 
of his country would call him, in the years to come, a traitor to the 
cause he had been born into the world to uphold, the Judas Iscariot of 
age-end monarchy. But, for all that, his gain would be peace and love. 

Prince Carlo’s temptation was not a mere weighing of abstract 
propositions, nor even the natural inclination of an imaginative youth 
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to take the flower-bedecked path of least resistance. There was an 
influence at work to make him subservient to the wishes of the men 
surrounding him that none of them suspected and that he himself only 
vaguely realized. How great an impression the few hours he had 
spent in Kate Strong’s companionship had made upon him he was just 
beginning dimly to appreciate. He found himself practically unable 
to compel his mind to dwell for any great length of time on the 
weighty problems that were his to solve. He would discover, to his 
dismay, that while mentally in search of a path that would lead him 
in honor from the difficulties that beset him, his mind obstinately re- 
fused to confine itself to his immediate environment and all that was 
involved therein, and would devote itself to reproducing for his delight 
the tones of a maiden’s voice, the gleam of her eloquent eyes, the fas- 
cinations of her gestures and her smile. 

He upon whom rested the destinies of a nation—perhaps the future 
of institutions hallowed by time and claiming a divine origin—had 
become little more than a love-sick youth, gazing dreamily upon the 
heaving bosom of a land-locked sea and longing for the presence of 
the woman his young heart craved. 

Thus beneath us have we seen a few of the countless millions upon 
whom the September sun shone down that day; and we know that 
in their comings and their goings they wove unconsciously that web 
of destiny whose warp and woof fashion the garment that hides the 
mystery of Life. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Woman in bicycle costume is an acquired taste,” Ned Strong had 
once remarked to a friend. That was before Mrs. Brevoort had taken 
to wheeling. She had converted him to a belief in the artistic possi- 
bilities of a bifurcated dress for women. He had come to the final 
conclusion that the desirability of a bicycle costume, so far as the 
gentler sex is concerned, must remain wholly a local issue. Experi- 
ence was teaching him that generalizations regarding the progressive 
woman of to-day are worthless. Furthermore, he had learned that 
whether or not he admired their ways and costumes made little differ- 
ence to the women of his set. The iconoclastic tendency of recent 
years finds no more striking illustration than in the fact that women 
no longer sacrifice their comfort to their dress for the sake of man’s 
approval, but dare to be unconventional for the sake of their own 
comfort. 

And Ned Strong was obliged to acknowledge to himself that Mrs. 
‘Brevoort, dark, piquante, vivacious, presented an extremely attractive 
picture on this September afternoon as she sat gazing at the blue waters 
of the Sound, equipped for a long ride on her wheel. 

That Kate Strong was a much more striking and impressive figure 
than Mrs. Brevoort was a fact that had not appealed to the young 
man’s mind. Perhaps he had not observed his sister critically. Or it 
may be that he had so long taken it for granted that Kate always made 
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a good appearance that he was not inclined to waste time on the ques- 
tion as to the adaptability of a bicycle costume to his sister’s use. At 
all events, the youth found pleasure in confining his attentions to Mrs. 
Brevoort, and failed to notice that his sister’s face wore an expression 
of melancholy and that there was a listlessness in her manner that the 
warmth of the day could not wholly explain. 

“‘ And you have heard nothing more about him?” asked Mrs. Bre- 
voort, gazing interestedly at Ned Strong. “It seems very strange that 
he has never written you a line.” 

“ Doesn’t it?” cried the young man. “ And he was such a thor- 
oughbred in his manner and appearance! Wasn’t he, Kate?” 

“ He was very attractive,” answered his sister, somewhat reluctantly, 
it seemed. “TI feel sure that some day we shall find an explanation to 
the mystery.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” exclaimed Mrs, Brevoort, airily. ‘ You 
see, I don’t take a bit of stock in these foreigners. I have seen so 
much of them! It may be bad form on my part, but I prefer an 
American gentleman to the most fascinating European that ever 
claimed descent from Charlemagne or William the Conqueror.” She 
cast a mischievous, challenging glance at Ned Strong, and went on. 
“There’s something about monarchical countries that begets ideal 
lovers but impossible husbands. The greatest complaint over absentee 
landlords on the other side comes from American girls who have mar- 
ried titled foreigners.” 

Ned Strong laughed. ‘On behalf of my fellow-countrymen I 
thank you, Mrs. Brevoort. It is too bad that your convictions have 
not a greater following here among us.” 

“So much the worse for those who do not agree with me. How 
much can an American girl know about a titled foreigner who comes 
over here looking for a rich wife? Take the case you have just been 
telling me about,” continued Mrs. Brevoort, vivaciously. ‘This fas- 
cinating youth called himself ‘Count Szalaki.’ How easy it was for 
you to discover that there was no such title in Rexania! It was sur- 
prisingly clumsy on his part.” 

“That’s one reason that leads me to think,” remarked Ned, “ that 
there is something more in the affair than a mere adventurer’s esca- 
pade. If he had been a fraud he would have been more careful in his 
choice of a name. If he was, as I have sometimes suspected, a man 
very high in rank, who wished to disguise his identity, he would have 
chosen a title that did not exist, taking it for granted that we would 
respect his wish to remain unknown. There are royal personages on 
the other side who travel under names that one cannot find in Burke’s 
Peerage or the Almanach de Gotha.” 

“That’s merely a matter of form,” exclaimed Mrs. Brevoort, 
glancing at Kate. “Everybody knows who they are, wherever they 
go. I was introduced to a king in Paris who had chosen to trot 
around under the name of Mr. Smith, but it was a very thin disguise. 
He was such a wretched conversationalist that I knew at once that he 
concealed a throne behind his stupidity. A real Mr. Smith could have 
talked about something besides the weather.” 
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Kate smiled at the sarcastic little woman’s words. 

“What a thorough democrat you are, Mrs. Brevoort!” she re- 
marked. “I almost suspect that you intend to go in for politics.” 

“Why not?” cried Mrs. Brevoort, enthusiastically. “If we don’t 
take part in public affairs, other women will. I believe it is our duty 
to raise the tone of politics by taking an interest in them. If the men 
of our class won’t do their duty by the state, it is for us to take their 
place.” She looked at Ned Strong defiantly. 

“T suspect,” he remarked, cautiously, “that you do not approve 
of my indifference to public affairs, Mrs. Brevoort.” 

“ Most assuredly I do not,” she exclaimed, emphatically. “A 
youth who claims a divine right to occupy a European throne and de- 
fends that assumed right with cannon and gunpowder is, to my mind, 
in a false position, but he is more consistent than a young American 
who possesses the prerogative of the ballot and won’t take the trouble 
to go to the polls to vote.” 

Fred Strong laughed merrily. ‘“ What a long memory you have, 
Mrs. Brevoort! It is nearly a year since you learned that I failed to 
register last fall, and now you bring a sweeping accusation against me. 
I fear you do not find me possessed of the saving grace of patriotism.” 

“ Patriotism !” cried the youth’s accuser. “Surely, if you have it, it 
finds queer ways of expression, Mr. Strong. You fail to vote, and yet 
you are forever denouncing this country for going to the dogs. I really 
believe that I have heard you crack a joke at the expense of George 
Washington.” 

An amused smile crossed Kate Strong’s face. ‘“ He deserves what 
you are giving him, Mrs. Brevoort. Ned is a thorough believer in his 
divine right to let other people save the country.” 

“This is unfair,” cried the young man, with assumed annoyance. 
“Tam outnumbered two to one. You have meatadisadvantage. But 
I will not attempt now, Mrs. Brevoort, to defend my position. And, 
luckily for me, here comes my chance for escape. You cannot talk 
politics on the wheel, you two. Are you ready to mount? It is just 
three o’clock, and we are in good time for a long spin.” 

A boy in livery had brought their wheels to the front of the club- 
house, and, mounting quickly, the trio sped down the pathway towards 
the entrance that opened on to the grounds from the main highway. 
Mrs. Brevoort and Ned Strong led the way, and Kate followed them, 
a flush of physical enjoyment mounting to her cheeks as she chased 
the south wind inland. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Mrs. BREvoorT and Ned Strong sped along in silence for a time. 
The roads were dry and hard, and there was enough life in the breeze 
that had kissed the sea to make even violent exercise seductive. Ned’s 
companion was an enthusiastic and accomplished wheelwoman ; and 
she pedalled on merrily by his side, sometimes smiling up at him in 
the mere joy of physical exertion. They had reached the high-road, 
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and were rapidly making their way towards New Rochelle, when Ned 
turned to his companion and said,— 

“Tell me, Mrs. Brevoort, what is your idea of Kate’s feelings 
towards Count Szalaki? Do you think she .is really interested in the 
man ?”” 

“‘ How stupid you are!” cried the little woman, who seldom failed 
to display either real or assumed enthusiasm regarding any given topic 
of conversation. ‘Turning in her saddle, she looked back, and saw that . 
Kate Strong was wheeling steadily forward a hundred yards to their 
rear. ‘“ But what else could I expect? All men are stupid about 
certain matters. Of course your sister is interested in Count Szalaki. 
Soam I. Iam wild to seethe boy. From what you both say of him, 
he must be simply irresistible.” 

Ned Strong frowned and impatiently increased the speed of his 
wheel. He knew how to withstand the coquetry of a young girl, but 
the “ in-and-out running of a widow,” as he called it to himself, kept 
him in a state of nervous worry most of the time. 

“T suppose,” he remarked, crossly, “that what a man needs in 
these days to make him interesting are black curly hair and an air of 
mystery. In that case I’m out of it completely.” . 

Mrs. Brevoort laughed aloud. _ 

“What a jealou8 creature you are, Mr. Strong! Your wife will 
have a sad life of it, unless she is a very clever woman.” 

“I don’t intend to marry,” remarked the youth, sternly. ‘“ What 
a fool I’d be to sell my birthright for a mess of affectation! And 
that’s what a woman is to-day,—simply a mess of affectation.” 

“ What an elegant expression !” cried Mrs. Brevoort, a gleam of 
malice in her laughing eyes as she looked up at the youth, who was 
gazing stubbornly forward and pushing the pedals of his wheel as 
though he had suffered a great wrong and was obliged to work for his 
living. “ But it does you credit, Mr. Strong. It indicates on your 
pond remote but more or less intimate acquaintance with biblical 

ore. 

“ But there’s one thing certain,” continued the young man, not 
heeding her sarcasm, “and that is that if I should marry I would not 
tie myself down to a silly girl who might at any moment meet a curly- 
haired man with a title and leave me in the lurch.” 

Mrs. Brevoort laughed mockingly. 

“‘ How self-confident you are, little boy!” she exclaimed. “ Let 
me tell you, sir, it is my opinion that you will marry a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired young doll, who will make you believe that you are the 
most wonderful man on earth and that she is the happiest woman. I | 
can see it all in my mind’s eye. You prize your freedom, as you think, 
more than most men. It is just your kind that fall victims to the 
sweet-faced, blond-haired little vixens who make the most tyrannical 
wives in the world. Do you like the prediction ?” 

The youth turned a frowning face to his vis-d-vis. ‘“ Why, oh, 
why, Mrs. Brevoort,” he cried, ‘ will you check the natural flow of 
my spirits by so dire a prophecy? Think of the awful fate that 
awaits me, if your words are true! I acknowledge that I have seen 
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other men, perhaps as hard to suit as I am myself, falling into the 
clutches of spotless young girls who have lured them into the awful 
maelstrom of marriage; but I swear to you that I shall profit by their 
experience. I should never marry because I wanted a parlor ornament. 
When I give up my liberty, I shall insist upon a quid pro quo.” 

“What in the world is that, Mr. Strong?” cried Mrs. Brevoort, 
looking shocked as she glanced up at him with exaggerated amazement. 

“‘That’s Latin,” answered the youth, densely. “It’s a dead lan- 
guage, but I used it for a very live purpose. I am not talking at 
random, you know, Mrs. Brevoort. -There is method in my mad- 
ness.”’ 

Ned Strong looked down at his companion meaningly, but she re- 


fused to meet his gaze. ‘ 
“‘ But method never yet saved madness from disaster,” she remarked, 


sagely. 

"i words seemed to check the youth’s impetuosity, for he cast a 
pleading glance at her averted face and then wheeled forward in silence 
for a time. 

“The fact is,” he began again, after he had renewed his courage, 
“the fact is, Mrs. Brevoort, that you don’t understand me.” 

A smile that he could not see from his exalted perch crossed the 
widow’s face. It is only a very young man who ever dares to tell a 
woman that she does not weigh him justly. The average man may 
deceive other men ; it takes a genius to blind a woman. 

“ Explain yourself,” she urged, not too warmly. 

“T don’t want to give you the impression,” he went on, hesitatingly, 
“you know, that I don’t admire women,—that is, some women, don’t 
you see?” ; 

“T see,” she answered, pitilessly ; “you admire women—some 
women, that is—for anything, everything, but matrimony. You said 
a few moments ago that you would never marry.” 

“Did I?” he asked, almost penitently. ‘I had forgotten that I 
went so far. But, I assure you, I didn’t mean to imply, you know, 
that under certain circumstances and—don’t you see—if I got the 
promise of just the right woman, that I shouldn’t be very glad to give 
up my“freedom, don’t you know; that is, if it was perfectly agreeable 
to her, of course.” . 

Mrs. Brevoort laughed outright, as they bowled down a long hill 
at the top of which the Strongs’ manor-house peeped above the trees. 

“You are the most amusing man I know, Mr. Strong,” she ex- 
claimed, as they reached the level road and moved forward more slowly. 
“If you were more consistent, you wouldn’t be half so much fun.” 

The youth was not altogether pleased at her remark. He glanced 
at her searchingly. 

“You may do me an injustice, Mrs. Brevoort,” he said, firmly. 
“ It is. more than possible that I am more consistent than you suspect.” 

“In what?” she asked, rather recklessly, looking up at him mis- 
chievously. The expression in his eyes caused her a pang of regret at 
the challenge she had made.: 

“In my ideas regarding matrimony ; in my convictions as to the 
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woman I should wish to marry,” he answered, meaningly. “Shall I 
explain?” 

Mrs. Brevoort gave a questioning glance at his face and realized 
that he must not explain. She turned in her saddle, as if seeking the 
support of an ally at a crisis that must be averted at any cost. 

“‘ Why, where is Kate?” she cried, checking the speed of her wheel 
and gazing back eagerly along the road and up the hill that crept 
towards the manor-house. 

Ned Strong turned, rather impatiently, and saw that the road was 
deserted, save that half-way up the hill an open vehicle, that he and 
Mrs, Brevoort had been too absorbed in conversation to notice when it 
passed them, was slowly mounting towards the summit. 

“ We must go back and find her,” cried Mrs. Brevoort, dismounting 
from her wheel and looking at Ned anxiously. 

“Tt would be useless,” he said, stubbornly. ‘She has grown tired 
of riding alone and has gone back to the club-house. Or perhaps she 
has stopped at the lodge to speak to Rudolph. That’s our old home- 
stead up there, you know, Mrs. Brevoort. Really, I don’t think it 
would pay us to climb that hill on the remote chance of finding her. 
We'll turn off the main road just above here and get back to the club- 
house at once, if you wish. It’s a shorter cut than we could make by 
retracing our road over the hill.” 

Mrs. Brevoort reluctantly remounted her wheel. 

“If you had not talked so much nonsense,” she remarked unjustly 
to Ned Strong as they resumed their way, “we would not have lost 
track of Kate.” 

“‘A remark that I consider highly complimentary,” commented 
the youth, smiling contentedly down at the disturbed countenance of 


Mrs. Brevoort. 





CHAPTER XV. 


PosaDOwsKI passed through Prince Carlo’s sleeping-room and 
stepped out upon the balcony. The heir to a throne was still dream- 
ing of love and peace in a land where Cupid should reign supreme, as 
the arch-conspirator joined him. The young man’s face was pensive 
with the gentle longings that tinged his revery with sadness. He 
turned towards Posadowski and said, cordially,— ; 

“ Be seated. I wish to talk with you.” 

The clear gray eyes of the exiled Rexanian rested searchingly on 
the pale, clean-cut face of the youth, and he smiled benignly as he 
drew a chair towards his captive and, seating himself, awaited the 
latter’s pleasure. 

“‘ How long have you lived in this country, Posadowski?” asked 
the prince, abandoning his smiling visions with an effort and returning 
to the dreary realities of life. 

“ Nearly ten years,” answered the revolutionist, whose gray hair 
proved that he was older than his smooth pink-and-white complexion 


would have indicated. 
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“T wish to ask you a few questions,” continued Prince Carlo. “ I 
feel—in spite of the fact that you deceived me at our first meeting— 
that in the larger matters pertaining to the questions at issue between 
us I can trust you implicitly. I give you credit, Posadowski, for 
being a man of good intentions and honest in your avowed love for 
Rexania.” 

The arch-conspirator bowed gratefully, in acknowledgment of the 
generous words of the man he had wronged. 

“Tell me frankly,” went on the prince, “do you find, Posadowski, 
that in this land of democracy the people of the lower classes—for I 
learn that there are class distinctions in America—are in better case 
than the working-people of Rexania? Compare, for instance, the rich 
and the poor in Rexopolis and the rich and the poor in New York. 
Is there not more awful poverty in yonder city than in my capital 
across the sea? Conversely, is there in Rexania a nobleman who 
wields over the lives of others an authority as tyrannical as that exer- 
cised by the great landlords of New York?” 

Posadowski gazed at Prince Carlo in bewilderment. He had come 
to point out to his royal captive the far-reaching influence his abdica- 
tion of a crown would have upon the oppressed millions of the human 
race who still live and struggle and perish beneath the crushing weight" 
of thrones and what those thrones demand ; and, lo, this incarnation 
of obsolete systems and archaic theories had asked him a few pertinent 
and practical questions that rendered Posadowski’s present mission 
seemingly absurd. For the arch-conspirator was a clear-headed, 
honest-hearted man, whose constitutional detestation for shams had 
long ago made him a rebel against monarchy, and now rendered him 
dumb as he slowly took in the full significance of the line of inquiry 
Prince Carlo had put forth. 

“You do not answer, Posadowski,” went on Prince Carlo, his 
voice and manner growing sterner as his words flowed more freely. 
“Do you know, man, why I came to this country, why I defied my 
father’s wishes and ran a risk greater even than I imagined at the 
moment? I wished to see for myself what popular government has 
really done for a great people in a century of time. They told me on 
the steamer, these New-Yorkers, facts that made even the hard heart 
of a king bleed for the poor devils who chased the ignis-fatuus of free- 
dom into the very stronghold of human tyranny. These are harsh 
words, Posadowski. Do you dare to tell me that they are false,—you 
who know the East Side of that great city in which you, and thousands 
of deluded Europeans, have toiled in misery that makes the lot of a 
Rexanian peasant easy, even luxurious, in comparison? Perhaps I 
have been misinformed. Perhaps I have failed to read aright the 
newspapers that have come to my hand since I reached this strange, 
distorted land. But what I have heard, what I have read, forces me 
to the conviction that no Rexanian in Rexopolis has ever suffered from 
a form of tyranny so pitiless as that which keeps our countrymen in 
New York poorer and more hopeless than they were in their native 
land. If I am wrong, if I am deceived through insufficient data, I 
am sure you will set me right. Speak, man. Have I told the truth ?” 
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Posadowski was silent for a moment. Then he answered, a note 
of stubbornness in his voice,— 

“Industrial conditions here are not as they should be. That is 
true. But surely a monarchy would not set them right.” 

“Ha!” cried Prince Carlo, “that is just the point. A monarchy 
would not solve the problems of this country. On the other hand, a 
republic would not remedy the defects in Rexania’s body politic. I 
am liberal in my views, Posadowski. I will grant you that if I 
should mount the throne of Rexania I could not rule after the fashion 
of my great-grandfather. The king and his people must walk hand 
in hand to-day, not at swords’ points. But let Rexania become a re- 
public on the instant, and what would result? Dissensions among the 
people, and political chaos; possibly the annexation of the country by 
a stronger power on our border. You talk of the selfishness of kings. 
Are they not the most heroic figures of the age? Take my father,— 
God be with him! He has loved Rexania with a devoted unself- 
ishness that only those who have been near to him can appreciate. 
Weary, sad at heart, sometimes almost hopeless, he has had it in his 
power to accumulate a vast fortune, put it into portable shape, and 
abandon his country for a land in which he could live in peace and 
idleness, Do you think that such a step has been no temptation to 
him? You have so long looked at only one side of this matter that it 
will be hard for you to realize the full force of my question. I tell 
you that my father has loved Rexania with more fervor than you have 
ever felt for our fatherland, that he has displayed more courage and 
patriotic devotion in his life than any one of his rebellious subjects has 
ever shown, and that he has understood the practical necessities of 
our country’s environment better than the dreamers who have fostered 
discontent among the people. My father has been a grand and un- 
selfish man, Posadowski, and you—you would crucify him.” 

The arch-conspirator had grown pale as the youth, with a calmness 
that was almost uncanny in its exhibition of self-control, had given 
voice to the thoughts that had taken form in his mind during his days 
of captivity. Presently he spoke again, observing that Posadowski 
had, at the moment, no arguments to advance. 

“What dire calamities you may bring upon Rexania by holding me 
here a prisoner I dread to contemplate. Granting that you keep me 
captive from the very highest motives of patriotism, can you not see 
that you are endangering the very cause for which you strive? Let 
us suppose that my father dies and that Rexania becomes a republic. 
Unless you kill me, Posadowski, I shall eventually return to Europe. 
Not only that, but I shall be placed upon the throne of Rexania by 
forces against which your republican brethren could make no resistance 
worthy of the name. You are a clear-headed man, Posadowski. I can 
see by your face that what I have said has made an impression upon 
you that will give you, surely, a different point of view.” 

; A grim smile crossed the arch-conspirator’s countenance. “I will 

acknowledge, Prince Carlo, that I have not at this moment arguments 
at hand to answer the line of reasoning you have advanced. I am a 
slow thinker, and, as you can well understand, I am confronted by a 
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dilemma of tremendous import. I must ask you to give me time to 
weigh your words. If, after close consideration, I reach your con- 
clusions,—a result that necessitates the rejection of convictions that I 
have cherished for many years,—I will discuss frankly with you the 
step that we should take.” 

Posadowski arose and approached the prince. 

“Let me ask you, Prince Carlo,” he said, before taking his leave, 
“Jet me ask you not to discuss the matters we have in hand with my 
colleagues. There is not one among them who would have allowed 
you to explain your position as I have done. You understand me?” 

“Fully,” answered the prince, smiling up at the gray-eyed Rex- 
anian. “I understand you, Posadowski, and I trust you.” 

At that very moment Ludovics was making his exit from a road- 
house a mile away, the fumes of brandy imprisoned in the cells of his 
brain. With the money that Norman Benedict had left for him at the 
restaurant in St. Mark’s Square, Ludovics had purchased a revolver 
and had gone on a hunting expedition into Westchester County. It 
was big game that he was after,—nothing less than a king who was 
making wild merriment at his expense; and where that king was 
Ludovics well knew. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Just below the lodge gate, and at the very top of the hill, Kate 
Strong had fallen from her bicycle and sprained her ankle. The sud- 
den and excruciating pain had begotten a momentary faintness that had 
prevented her from crying out in time to attract the attention of Mrs. 
Brevoort and her brother, who were at that instant coasting down the 
hill-side at a merry pace. 

Dizzy and sick with the shock she had sustained, Kate, realizing 
that she could not recall her companions, decided to arouse Rudolph at 
the lodge and send him at once for a physician. The pain in her ankle 
seemed to grow worse every moment, and she had begun to doubt her 
ability to reach the gate of her ancestral home, when an open carriage 
was dragged over the top of the hill by a panting horse, seemingly one 
of Westchester County’s Revolutionary relics. The owner and driver 
of the ancient steed and ramshackle vehicle was wont to remark sol- 
emnly that his faithful horse had withstood the wear and tear of years 
and labor until the bicycle had begun to haunt his footsteps. The 
effect of wheels operated by men upon the nervous system of an old- 
fashioned and conservative horse, whose career of usefulness had been 
rendered possible by the prosperity of the livery-stable business, cannot 
be appreciated by a flippant mind. In the case under our immediate 
consideration, the sight of a prostrate bicycle lying by the roadside 
affected the aged steed instantly. A snort, perhaps of triumph, burst 
from the supersensitive horse as it planted its forefeet stubbornly in 
the dust of the roadway and looked down at the overturned wheel. 

The sudden halting of the carriage aroused Norman Benedict from 
an intense concentration of mind. He had been attempting to decide 
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upon a course of action in case the rather unpromising clue he was now 
following should not result in the discovery of a Rexanian who, as he 
had been told, had charge of a deserted manor-house somewhere in 
the neighborhood. The sight that met his eyes caused the reporter to 
spring hastily from the carriage. 

“Are you badly hurt?” he asked Kate Strong, who had managed 
to rise to her feet by the aid of the fence towards which she had crept. 
She stood with one hand on the railing, her face pale and drawn. 

“T’ve sprained my ankle, I think,” she answered, trying to smile 
gratefully at the stranger’s kindly interest in her plight. “If I could 
get to the lodge, there, our man Rudolph could make me comfortable 
until a doctor reached me.” 

“ Draw up here,” cried Benedict to his driver. ‘“ Put your hand 
on my arm, Miss—Miss——” 

“ Miss Strong,” answered Kate, resting her hand on his elbow and 
hobbling towards the carriage. 

“‘ Now drive slowly up to that gate,” ordered Benedict again, as he 
turned and lifted Kate’s bicycle from the ground and wheeled it along 
by the side of his improvised ambulance. 

As the carriage stopped in front of the lodge gate, the reporter rang 
a bell whose vibrations in these days of an international crisis always 
gave Rudolph Smolenski’s nerves a severe shock. Since the Crown 
Prince of Rexania had become his prisoner, the lodge-keeper never 
opened the gate without first making a close and lengthy examination 
of those who craved his attention. The tradesmen and urchins who 
had occasion to beard the Rexanian in his lair had noticed of late 
that he had grown surly and unsociable, and that he allowed no one 
to pass the gloomy portals of a domain over which his long service had 
rendered him practically autocratic. 

At the moment at which Norman Benedict pulled the knob that 
set a bell within the lodge a-trembling, Rudolph was deep in revery, 
and wondering what would be the outcome of Posadowski’s mission to 
the prince. If he had known that at that very instant Prince Carlo was 
advancing arguments that tended to shake the arch-conspirator’s devo- 
tion to the enterprise in which the Rexanian exiles were engaged, Ru- 
dolph would have felt even greater dissatisfaction than influenced his 
mood at the time. He had begun to grow impatient and restless. He 
had almost become a convert to Ludovics’s belief in heroic measures. 
The fact was that Rudolph felt that he was risking more than any one 
of his colleagues in this lawless effort to make European history in a 
secluded corner of Westchester County. The longer the temporizing 
policy pursued by Posadowski was continued, the more certain was 
Rudolph of the ultimate discovery of his secret and the loss of a place 
that was in all respects satisfactory to his indolent and rather unsociable 
nature. The thought of returning to the East Side to slave in a 
sweater’s establishment filled him with horror. 

There was something ominous in the sharp summons of the bell 
that caused him to lay aside his pipe with trembling hand, while his 
flabby cheeks turned white. He could think of no one who would 
be likely to disturb the lonely lodge at that hour, unless, as he reflected 
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with conflicting emotions, Ludovics, the impetuous, had found his way 
back to the centre of high pressure. 

Hurrying towards the entrance, his heart beating with unpleasant 
rapidity, Rudolph opened a peep-hole in the iron gate and looked out. 
His eyes first rested on Norman Benedict: there was nothing in the re- 
porter’s appearance to increase the lodge-keeper’s apprehensions. But, 
as his glance fell upon the carriage, drawn up on the outside of the 
antique stepping-stone to the left of the gate-way, a cold perspiration 
broke out upon his hands and face, and his short, puffy legs trembled 
beneath him. He had seen his employer’s daughter often enough to 
recognize instantly the pale, patrician face of Kate Strong. For an 
instant consternation rendered him powerless. Then he turned from 
the gate and ran frantically towards the manor-house. Rukacs was on 
guard on the front piazza. 

“ Rukacs,” cried the lodge-keeper, excitedly, “ keep close behind 
the pillars, and don’t show yourself where you can be seen from the 
lodge. Tell Posadowski and the others to keep out of sight. And 
be sure that not a sound issues from this house until you hear from me 
again. Miss Strong, daughter of my employer, is at the lodge gate. 
She looks very pale: I think she may have fainted, or something of 
that kind. But keep a close watch, Rukacs. I’ll do my best to hold 
her at the lodge, but you must keep your eye on the game.” 

Rudolph, his legs working clumsily under the pressure of a great 
crisis, rushed back to the gate, leaving Rukacs white with dismay. 
The lodge, as he passed it, seemed to tremble with the noise of a bell 
that froze the Rexanian’s soul with its threatening insistence. Opening 
the gate, he confronted Norman Benedict. 

“Miss Strong has sprained her ankle,” said the reporter, who 
realized that this was no time for padding his news. ‘Come out and 
help me to get her on toasofa. What are you staring at, man? Don’t 
you speak English ?” 

Rudolph made a strong effort of will and approached the carriage. 
A spasm of pain crossed Kate’s face as she gave one hand to Rudolph 
and the other to Benedict and stepped to the ground. 

“T will go into the lodge, Rudolph,” she said. “TI couldn’t stand 
the motion of that old conveyance a moment longer.” 

The lodge-keeper was white and speechless as he helped the injured 
girl into the parlor of the lodge, while the reporter drew the only com- 
fortable piece of furniture in the room, an antique lounge, towards the 
front windows and arranged a tattered pillow at its head. 

“There is a doctor not far from here?” asked Benedict, turning 
to the lodge-keeper and giving him a penetrating glance. There was 
something in Rudolph’s manner that struck the quick-witted reporter 
as peculiar. 

“Half a mile down the road,” answered Rudolph, his voice un- 
steady. 

“Get into the carriage and bring him here at once,” ordered Bene- 
dict, sharply, noting instantly the reluctance Rudolph’s manner ex- 
pressed. Kate Strong also noticed her retainer’s hesitation. 

“Do as this gentleman directs, Rudolph,” she commanded ; and 
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the lodge-keeper, seeing no alternative at hand, turned and left the 
room with hesitating steps. 

“Pardon me, Miss Strong,” remarked Benedict, stationing himself 
at a window from which he could see the roadway, “your man is a 
foreigner ?” 

“Yes,” answered Kate. “He is a Rexanian, I believe.” Her 
reply caused the reporter to regret for the moment that he had allowed 
the lodge-keeper to leave his sight. Of what significance was a girl 
with a sprained ankle, compared with the greatest newspaper “ beat” 
of the year? 





CHAPTER XVII. 


“You are to drive me half a mile down the road and back again,” 
said Rudolph sullenly to the aged Jehu who had carried Nemesis in a 
tumble-down vehicle to the gate-way of the lodge. “Don’t stop to 
think about it. ‘The sooner it’s done the sooner it’s over.” 

With this philosophical remark, the Rexanian entered the carriage 
and seated himself gloomily behind the taciturn and dispirited driver. 
There was a melancholy aspect to the conveyance as it moved slowly 
away from the lodge gate. The broken-hearted steed seemed to be 
plunged in a gloomy revery regarding the iconoclastic influence of 
bicycles ; the driver cracked his tattered whip in a hopeless way, as if 
he realized the impotence of his efforts to give an appearance of life 
and activity to his antiquated turnout; while Rudolph’s face wore an 
expression of mingled apprehension and dismay that grew more intense 
the farther he rolled away from the manor-house. 

It was this depressing caravan that met the restless gaze of Ludo- 
- vies about a quarter of a mile below the lodge. He had cut loose from 
his alcoholic moorings at the road-house, and was tacking towards Ru- 
dolph’s ill-fated residence with a purpose much more steady than his 
steps. He paused by the side of the roadway and roused Rudolph 
from his dark forebodings by a loud cry. 

“Rudolph!” shouted Ludovics. “Rudolph! Have they turned 
you out? Good! I knew you were the right kind! Here, man, 
give me the grip.” 

The little inebriate had reached the side of the carriage and seized 
Rudolph’s cold, damp, flabby hand. 

The lodge-keeper gazed down upon his unruly compatriot. The 
thought had entered his mind that it was possible to save time by 
sending Ludovics for the doctor while he and his disheartened driver 
returned to the lodge. 

“¢ Ludovics,” exclaimed Rudolph, diplomatically, “ I’m glad to see 
you.” Then he leaned down over the back-wheel and whispered, 
“ Be cautious, Ludovics. The driver there is not one of us.” 

Ludovics flashed a glance of withering scorn at the bent back of 
the phlegmatic Jehu. 

“T see,” he said, with drunken gravity, “ you have hypnotized him, 
Rudolph. It is well.” 
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“Yes, that’s it,” answered the lodge-keeper, who was weighing all 
the chances and trying to reach a decision. Finally he said, “ Ludo- 
vices, I must get back to the lodge at once. You passed a large white 
house, with pillars in front of it, about a quarter of a mile below here. 
There’s a sign on the gate reading ‘ Dr. C. H. Moore.’ Now I want 
you to go back there and tell the doctor to come to the lodge at once. 
Do you understand me?” 

Ludovics drew himself up haughtily, as if Rudolph had cast a 
slur upon his intellectual ability. 

“Of course I understand you,” he answered, petulantly. Then a 
vivid suspicion flashed through his befuddled brain. 

“ Tell me, Rudolph,” he cried, in low, feverish tones, “is he sick? 
Didn’t his food agree with him? Ha! ha! Well done, Rudolph! 
I knew you were the right kind, Rudolph. He needs a doctor, does 
he? Good! I'll go and get the doctor, Rudolph. Give him some- 
thing more to eat and drink before the doctor gets there, brother. He’s 
a stubborn boy, you know. But I trust you, Rudolph, I trust you. 
Dr. Moore, you said? Dr. Moore? Down the road? Very good, 
Rudolph. I’m off.” Ludovics laughed with a fiendish glee that horri- 
fied even the unimpressionable lodge-keeper. 

“‘ Be careful what you say, Ludovics,” he said, harshly. ‘Simply 
ring the bell and say that Dr. Moore is wanted at the Strongs’ manor- 
house. Understand me! Don’t talk too much, or you may get into 
trouble. Now go.” 

Leaning forward, Rudolph directed the driver to arouse himself 
and his horse from lethargy and return to the lodge gate. A moment 
later the broken-spirited horse was retracing his steps hopelessly, while 
Rudolph was leaning back in his seat in a more contented frame of 
mind. He had saved at least ten minutes by intrusting his mission to 
Ludovics. 

The latter had turned his back on the vehicle and was making his 
way down the road at a pace that indicated a set purpose and a slight 
recovery from alcoholic domination on his part. Suddenly he paused, 
looked back at the retreating carriage, and, leaving the road, leaned 
against a fence and indulged for a moment in an inward debate. Then 
he took from a pocket in-his coat a flask that he had purchased at the 
road-house, and, removing the cork, swallowed a fiery mouthful of 
the raw liquor. 

“T wonder,” he said argumentatively to himself, “I wonder if 
Rudolph is a truly patriotic cook? There’s a king up here in West- 
chester County who needs a doctor. I’m going for the doctor. I look 
well, don’t I, Ludovics, getting a doctor for a sick king? I wish I 
knew how sick he is. If he’s as sick of himself as I am of kings, 
he’ll die anyway.” He staggered to the road and turned again towards 
the manor-house. 

“T don’t think I’m a success going for doctors,” he mused. “I do 
better when I’m going for kings.” He placed an unsteady hand on the 
rear pocket of his trousers and satisfied himself that the revolver he 
—_ purchased with a part of Norman Benedict’s gratuity was in its 
place. 
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“There’s nothing so good for a sick king as pills,” he muttered. 
“ Pills! Pills made of lead! They’re much more certain than Ru- 
dolph’s cooking. Rudolph means well, but he doesn’t drink enough 
brandy.” . 

As this conclusion forced itself upon him, he stopped again and 
drew fresh patriotic inspiration from his flask. 

It was beginning to grow dark as Ludovics reached the high fence 
that enclosed the grounds of the manor-house and ran up flush with 
the front wall of the lodge. The sun had sunk in the west like a 

lowing cannon-ball blushing for its crimes. 

“Tt’s lucky I’m small,” mused Ludovics, as he nimbly mounted 
the railing and let himself down on the other side. For a moment it 
struck him as curious that he could climb a fence with more assurance 
than he could follow a roadway. 

“That must be good brandy,” he muttered. “It doesn’t help my 
walking much, but it makes me climb like a cat.” 

Stealthily he made his way through the tangled grass that covered 
the lawn until he stood beneath the balcony at the rear of the manor- 
house. The waters of the Sound were leaden-hued, and the gathering 
gloom of night gave a dreary aspect to the scene before him. 

“The doctor has come,” said Ludovics to himself, a mocking smile 
overspreading his face as he glanced upward and saw how easy it would 
be for a man of his weight and agility to reach the second story of 
the manor-house. “Just where my patient is, I don’t know, but I’m 
almost sure that Rudolph said he was going to put the king in the rear 
room on the second floor.” The cold, damp breeze that had arisen 
when the sun went down chilled the murderous little Rexanian to the 
marrow ; another pull at the flask was necessary to check the trembling 
of his hands. 

“T’ll cure him,” he continued, leaning against one of the posts that 
supported the balcony. “I'll cure him. My medicine-chest is ready 
for use. It never fails. When I doctor a king—eh, Ludovics ?—he’s 
never sick again, is he? Rudolph’s cooking is not so sure as my little 
pills. One pill in a vital part, and the man is never sick again! Isn’t 
that wonderful? Never sick again !” 

Thus muttering to himself, Ludovics began to climb the post at 
the southern end of the balcony, his teeth gleaming in the half-light as 
he grinned maliciously, while his eyes glanced with feverish eagerness 
at a ray of light that flared from a window above him. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


NorMAN BENEDICT had removed Kate Strong’s legging and the 


long buttoned shoe that had covered her sprained ankle, and had deftly 
bound up the injured member with a handkerchief, after he had relieved 
the pain by applying cold water and a gentle massage. 

“You have been very kind to me,” said Kate, gratefully, as she 
leaned back on the sofa and realized how much more comfortable the 
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reporter’s skill had made her feel. “TI owe you a great debt of grati- 
tude.” How much she was indebted to Benedict she did not fully 
realize, for he had been under a strong temptation to follow Rudolph 
at any cost when he had learned that the lodge-keeper was the very 
Rexanian he had come up into Westchester to find. 

“Your man, there,” said Benedict, questioningly, glancing at his 
watch, “has he been long in your service ?” 

“Several years,” answered Kate. “TI believe he was exiled from 
Rexania after the revolution of ten years ago.” 

Her remark tended to increase the reporter’s interest in the lodge- 
keeper. 

A They are a curious people, those Rexanians,” he remarked, draw- 
ing a chair towards the sofa and seating himself where he could watch 
Kate’s face. “I have seen something of them on the East Side.” 

Kate felt an almost irresistible desire to confess to the youth that 
they were a race in which she took at that moment an interest that was 
founded on a most unhappy incident. 

“You see,” Benedict went on, noting the animated expression on 
her face, “I am a newspaper reporter, Miss Strong, and in my work I 

‘come into contact with many curious phases of life and queer kinds of 
people in New York. Of course you have never met a Rexanian, 
excepting your lodge-keeper, Rudolph ?” 

“Oh, but I have,” cried Kate, who did not fully realize that her 
accident had rendered her slightly feverish and therefore somewhat 
more loquacious than usual. ‘“ A Rexanian dined at our house in the 
city a few nights ago. He had come over on the steamer with my 
father and mother. He was a very charming man.” 

There was something in her voice that impressed Benedict as 
peculiar. 

j ~ One of the Rexanian nobility, of course?” he asked, diplomat- 
ically. 

“Yes,” she answered, with some hesitation. ‘“ He was a count,— 
Count Szalaki.” Her face flushed as the thought flashed through her 
mind that her frankness in the presence of a newspaper reporter was, 
to say the least of it, indiscreet. But there were many influences at 
work to render Kate Strong less reticent than she ordinarily was by 
habit and temperament. The sudden disappearance of their Rexanian 
guest and the shadow that had been cast upon his memory by her 
family had made her impatient to clear up the mystery that surrounded 
the only man who had ever fully satisfied the romantic longings that 
pertained to her youth and her self-centred nature. 

That Ned Strong was fitted neither by temperament nor by experi- 
ence to solve a problem that grew more and more inexplicable as time 
passed, his sister well knew. Already he had lost interest in a mystery 
that grew more important to Kate the longer it remained unsolved. 
She herself was powerless to prosecute a line of inquiry that, she felt 
sure, would, if carried forward to the end, exonerate the Rexanian 
whose melancholy and fascinating face had impressed her as that of a 
man whose soul was too lofty for subterfuge and fraud. 

Fate had thrown her into the enforced companionship of a man 
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whose journalistic training had thoroughly fitted him for solving 
mysteries of the kind that now weighed upon her overwrought mind. 
Conflicting emotions warred within her. She possessed many of the 
prejudices and all the self-control that pertain to the real patrician : 
added to these was a maidenly fear that somebody might discover the 
secret that agitated her heart,—a secret that she hardly dared to whisper 
to herself. On the other hand, she had grown almost desperate in her 
anxiety to learn something more of Count Szalaki, to receive an ex- 
planation of his seemingly churlish silence that would vindicate her 
innermost conviction that he was what her fancy painted him. Per- 
haps under other circumstances her natural disinclination to grow too 
confidential with a man about whom she knew almost nothing would 
have prevailed, but the reaction following her accident had rendered 
her will-power less active than usual and her inclination to give way 
to an impulse stronger. 

“Count Szalaki!” exclaimed Norman Benedict, musingly. Sud- 
denly an expression of eagerness crossed his face. ‘‘ His name was on 
the passenger list of one of the incoming steamers recently. I noticed 
it at the time. And so he is a Rexanian! That is very interesting. 
You were kind enough to say a moment ago, Miss Strong, that you 
owe me a debt of gratitude. That is hardly true, for what I have 
done for you has been a pleasure to me. But, frankly, you can do me 
a kindness. I should very much like to meet Count Szalaki.” 

A mournful expression rested on Kate Strong’s face. _ 

“TI am sorry,” she said, regretfully, “but I cannot gratify your 
wish. We—we—don’t know where Count Szalaki is.” 

Norman Benedict sprang up in excitement. There was somethin 
in the girl’s face and voice that revived the nervous tremor that ha 
affected him when the tremendous possibilities of the hints thrown out 
by Ludovics had first seriously impressed him. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, eagerly, “that Count Szalaki 
has disappeared ?” 

“We have seen and heard nothing of him since the night he dined 
with us,” answered Kate. 

The reporter paced up and down the room impatiently. 

“ What do you know about him ?” he cried, at length. ‘Are you 
sure, Miss Strong, that—that his title was genuine ?” 

Kate had found the reporter’s excitement contagious, and she did 
not notice the bald discourtesy of his question. Her desire to gain 
Benedict as an ally in her efforts to re-establish the reputation of her 
father’s guest had become irresistible. 

“We know,” she admitted, “that there is no such title as that of 
Count Szalaki in Rexania.” 

Norman Benedict stood still and looked down at her with an ex- 
pression of eager interest on his face for which she could not satisfac- 
torily account. 

At that moment the carriage in which Rudolph had gone on his 
futile mission in search of a physician rattled up to the gate, and before 
the reporter could put further questions to Kate the lodge-keeper had 
entered the room. 
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“The doctor will be here directly, Miss Strong,” said Rudolph, 
nervously. ‘Shall I dismiss the carriage ?” 

“Let the carriage wait,” answered Norman Benedict, harshly. 
Striding up to the pale-faced Rexanian, he said, in a stern voice,— 

“Did you ever hear in Rexania, man, of a certain Count Szalaki?” 

It was, in a sense, a random shot, but it struck home. Rudolph’s 
face looked like a mask of bluish-white paste in the twilight gloom of 
the darkening chamber. He put up his hand, as if to ward off a blow. 
Kate Strong strained her eyes to catch the changing expression on the 
Rexanian’s countenance. A deep silence fell upon the trio. Suddenly 
the answer came to the reporter’s question, but not from Rudolph 
Smolenski. 

Muffled by distance, but unmistakable in its horrid import, there 
echoed from the manor-house the ugly crash of a pistol-shot. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Mrs. BrEvoort and Ned Strong had found, upon inquiry at the 
club-house, that Kate had not been seen since she had wheeled away 
with them. They stood at a corner of the piazza and held council 
with each other. 

“‘ How careless you have been, Mr. Strong!’ Mrs. Brevoort was 
saying, chidingly. “It is well that you have decided never to marry. 
How can a man who loses track of a sister hope to keep his eye on a 
wife ?” 

“You are exacting,” he returned. “Why should I expect to per- 
form miracles? I am not possessed of second-sight, nor of eyes in 
the back of my head. But, Mrs. Brevoort, it is a condition, not a 
theory, that confronts us, as a famous man once said. Now, if you 
are tired of wheeling, won’t you walk over to our old house with me? 
Kate did not come down the hill, you remember. I am inclined to 
think that something may have happened to her wheel, and that she 
stopped to have Rudolph, our lodge-keeper, repair it. It is not much 
of a walk, by a short cut I know how to make.” 

“T think, Mr. Strong,” answered Mrs. Brevoort, “that you had 
better go alone. It is getting late, and I must dress at once.” 

“A woman’s eternal excuse for unsociability !” cried the youth, 
petulantly. Then he grew beseeching. “I ask so few favors of you, 
Mrs. Brevoort,” he pleaded. “ And, remember, Kate may have met 
with an accident. She would feel very lonely in that old lodge if I 
had to go for a doctor. I appeal unselfishly to you, Mrs. Brevoort. 
Walk over to the lodge with me. Please do!” 

Mrs. Brevoort gazed at the blue waters of the Sound musingly. 
She was not anxious to bring a problem that must soon be solved to 
an issue at once. But she was really worried about Kate Strong and 
impatient to learn what had befallen her best friend. Furthermore, 
she knew that the short cut to the manor-house was not a lovers’ lane, 
in that the path for the most part demanded the single-file formation. 
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Her hesitation, therefore, was short-lived, and she was soon hurrying 
away from the club-house, with Ned Strong, in a gay mood, striding 
along at her side. 

“T cannot understand, Mr. Strong,” she remarked, severely, after 
they had left the main road and were following the narrow path that 
led towards the rear of the manor-house, “I cannot understand how 

ou can be so light-hearted under these depressing circumstances.” 

“The fact is, Mrs. Brevoort,” explained Ned, “that I am not 
greatly worried about Kate; and as for myself, I was never more con- 
tented in my life.” 

He glanced back at Mrs. Brevoort merrily. 

“ And you will be late for dinner, too,” exclaimed his companion. 
“Surely you are one man among many thousands, Mr. Strong, to 
grow jolly with such a dismal fate staring you in the face.” 

The youth laughed aloud. Then he half turned around, and said, 
impressively ,— 

“T eat nothing in these joyous days, Mrs. Brevoort. Food has 
not passed my lips for a week. I live on air, I walk on air, I am an 
airy nothing with a local habitation and a name. Speaking of that 
name, Mrs. Brevoort——” 

“ But we weren’t speaking of that name,” cried the little mondaine, 
emphatically. ‘You were talking about the ethereal nature of your 
favorite food. I am sorry to say that I require something more sub- 
stantial than country air to satisfy my appetite. You will observe, 
Mr. Strong, that this is a veiled hint intended to make you increase 
your pace. At the rate at which you are now walking, it will be 
scandalously late before we get anything to eat.” ‘ 

“ Alas,” cried Ned, in assumed despair, “how little encourage- 
ment a man gets to cultivate the poetic side of his nature in these 
days! Just look at this scene before us,” he continued, turning as they 
reached the top of a knoll that gave them a view of the Sound and of 
the rear balcony of the manor-house. They stood in silence for a 
time, watching the changing tints that the early evening scattered 
with prodigality across the surface of the land-locked sea. Over 
towards the Long Island shore a brilliantly lighted steamboat, a great 
hotel escaping by water towards the east, threw its merry gleam across 
the waves. 

Suddenly Ned Strong laid his hand excitedly upon his companion’s 
arm. 

“Look,” he whispered, pointing to the balcony of the manor- 
house. “ What is that?” 

A small, dark figure could be seen creeping towards one of the 
windows that opened on the balcony. 

“There is a light inside the room,” exclaimed Ned, almost trem- 
bling with excitement. At that instant the dark form arose from its 
recumbent attitude and stood in bold relief against the window. On 
the instant there came the crash of breaking glass, then silence. 

“ He’s a burglar !” exclaimed Mrs. Brevoort, her voice shaking per- 
ceptibly. Somehow, she did not notice that Ned Strong’s arm had 
been thrown around her protectingly. 
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At that moment the sharp, evil crack of a pistol startled the 
night air. 

“A burglar or a murderer,” muttered Ned Strong, awe-struck. 
“Come,” he cried, almost carrying his companion forward in his ex- 
citement. “Come, we must get to the lodge at once and find Rudolph ! 
Come! Quick !” 





CHAPTER XX. 


Rupo.rH SMOLENSK! had relieved the intense gloom that had set- 
tled over his inhospitable drawing-room by lighting two oil lamps and 
several candles, much to the satisfaction of his unwelcome guests. The 
pistol-shot that had emphasized their proximity to crime had for an 
instant seemed to nail down the curtain of night at one blow. Ru- 
dolph’s activity in making the apartment more cheerful had greatly 
tended to relieve the strain of the situation. 

‘“‘T am in a quandary,” Benedict had said to Kate. “TI hesitate 
to leave you here at this moment, but there is a great mystery to be 
solved at once.” 

Rudolph’s hand trembled perceptibly as he held a match to a can- 
dle’s wick. There was something in his manner that affected Kate 
Strong unpleasantly. Her overwrought nerves exaggerated the 
uncanny features of her surroundings, and she grew cold at the 
thought of Benedict’s departure. 

At that instant a door opened at the rear of the lodge, and Mrs. 
Brevoort and Ned Strong, groping through a dark hall-way towards a 
gleam of light, burst into the room. 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Kate?” cried Mrs. Brevoort, rushing towards 
her friend, while her companion stood in the centre of the room, 
scrutinizing, with a puzzled expression in his eyes, the disturbed faces 
of Benedict and Rudolph. 

“ Rudolph,” cried Ned Strong, suppressed excitement in his voice, 
“a crime has been committed at the house,—perhaps a murder. What 
do you know about it?” 

Norman Benedict had been relieved of all responsibility, so far as 
Kate Strong was concerned. 

“Pardon me,” he said to Ned Strong, “ but would it not be well 
for us to go up to the manor-house at once?” Benedict did not lack 
courage, but, under the circumstances, he was pleased at the prospect 
of having an ally in his tour of investigation. 

Rudolph Smolenski, white with apprehension, but rendered active 
by the black possibilities.that threatened him, had placed himself at 
the door-way through which the young men threatened to pass. The 
Rexanian put up a hand with a gesture that was both threatening and 
imploring. 

“ Remain here, Mr. Strong; and you, sir. It may not be safe for 
you to go up to the house.” 

“ What do you mean, Rudolph ?” asked Ned Strong, sternly. “Be 
careful, man. You are putting yourself in a very questionable position. 
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Stand aside, and let us pass. If there’s any one here in great danger, 
Rudolph, I think you’re the man. Stand aside.” 

Kate Strong and Mrs. Brevoort, with hand clasped in hand, were 
seated side by side on the sofa, gazing with disturbed faces at the three 
men. 

“ Listen to Rudolph, Ned,” implored Kate. “He may be right. 
You may run a great risk in going to the house.” 

Rudolph still stubbornly held his place in front of the door. 
Norman Benedict’s patience was at an end. 

“ Come, come, man,” he exclaimed. “Out of the way, or we'll be 
obliged to use force. Do you hear me?” 

Mrs. Brevoort had arisen. Ned Strong felt a gentle hand on his 
arm. 

“ Don’t go up to that gloomy old house, Mr. Strong,” she implored, 
looking up at him with an expression on her face that made life seem 
very precious to him at that moment. 

“There is not the slightest cause to worry,” he said, quietly, 
although his pulse was beating feverishly. ‘This gentleman,—Mr.. 
—Mr. ? 

“My name is Benedict,” answered the reporter, impatiently. “I 
found Miss Strong with a sprained ankle near the gate, and have had 
the pleasure of being of service to her. But you’ll pardon me for 
Using heroic measures, I have wasted too much time already.” 

With these words, Benedict seized Rudolph by the collar of his 
coat and hurled the pudgy little Rexanian into a far corner of the 
room. Then he bolted through the door. 

“T can’t let him go alone,” cried Ned Strong, reluctantly but firmly 
removing Mrs. Brevoort’s hand from hisarm. ‘ Remainhere. We'll 
be back at once.” 

Thus saying, he dashed down the dark corridor in pursuit of 
Benedict. 

Rudolph Smolenski had managed to totter to his feet, and was 
gazing about the room in a dazed way. The reporter had, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, used more force in removing the Rexanian 
from his path than was actually necessary for his purpose. 

“ What do you make of all this, Kate?” exclaimed Mrs. Brevoort, 
reseating herself beside the girl, and looking at the ludicrous picture 
that Rudolph presented, with a nervous smile on her face. ~ 

“I’m sure I’ve got beyond the point where my opinion is worth 
much,” answered Kate, wearily. “My ankle aches, and the whole 
universe seems to be nothing but an exposed nerve.” 

“Poor girl, how thoughtless I’ve been!” cried Mrs. Brevoort, 
gently, pushing Kate back into a reclining position. “Get me some 
cold water, man,” she said to the lodge-keeper, whose wits were be- 
ginning to return to his aching head. 

“That is much better,” said Kate, gratefully, a few moments later. 
“But is it not strange that the doctor does not come ?—Rudolph, did 
you see-Dr. Moore ?” 

“T did, Miss Strong,” answered the Rexanian, with reckless de- 
fiance of the truth. He had begun to feel that one lie more or less 
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would not make much difference with the retribution that threatened 
to overtake him so soon. ‘He should have been here long before 
this.” 

The minutes dragged slowly along. To the two women the next 
quarter of an hour seemed almost interminable. Mrs. Brevoort used 

art of it to describe to Kate Strong the weird scene that she and Ned 
had witnessed just before the pistol-shot had punctuated the course of 
events, 

Morose, but alert, Rudolph Smolenski overheard her story, and his 
sluggish brain began to grasp the fact that it was high time for him to 
act. Hitherto he had been tenacious of a lingering hope that he had 
not already forfeited his situation. The blow he had received when he 
struck the floor had not tended to give him a clear idea of the help- 
lessness of his position. But as it dawned upon him that Ludovics 
must have been the man who fired the pistol at the manor-house, a 
cold sweat broke out upon his hands and brow. He had been the last 
man to talk to Ludovics, and the driver of the carriage that still waited 
- outside the lodge gate had been a witness to their conversation. If 
Ludovics had murdered the prince, he, Rudolph, would be held as an 
accessory before the fact. 

“Where are you going, Rudolph?” asked Kate, suspiciously, as 
the Rexanian arose and walked unsteadily towards the door leading 
into the corridor. 

“ Just outside a moment, Miss Strong,” he faltered. “TI will take 
a look towards the big house and see if they are coming.” 

“ Do,” returned Kate. “Iam growing very impatient,” she added, 
turning to Mrs. Brevoort. 

They sat in silence for a time, their cold hands pressed together. 

Suddenly they heard the rattle of a ramshackle vehicle as it passed 
the front of the house, bound cityward. 

“ That’s strange,” cried Mrs. Brevoort, springing up. ‘ What does 
it mean ?” 

It meant that they would never set eyes upon Rudolph Smolenski 
again. But they had no time now to dwell upon his disappearance. 
Hardly had the noise of the retreating carriage died away when the 
sound of many voices reached them from the end of the corridor and 
they felt a mingled sensation of relief and apprehension at the ap- 
proaching footsteps of a crowd. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


PRINCE CARLO was seated at a small, round, mahogany table in 
the centre of his shadow-haunted room. Before him lay a not unin- 
viting repast. Cold meat, cut-up peaches, bread, butter, iced coffee, and 
a dish containing a kind of pickle known only to Rexanians, strove in 
vain to tempt his appetite. Rukacs had spread the table silently, but 
with an air of deference that was grateful to the captive prince. No 
word had been spoken between them, but in his very silence Rukacs 
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seemed to do homage to the youth’s rank, a rank that the conspirator 
recognized in practice while in theory he denied its existence. 

Evolution has not yet placed man so far above the lower order of 
animals that he does not in his heart of hearts acknowledge the ten- 
dency of nature to ratify the monarchical idea. He finds beneath him 
in the scale of being the bees setting up a queen and the herds of 
wild cattle paying homage to a king bull. He discovers that the pre- 
vailing conception of a future world, even among democrats, pictures 
God upon his throne, surrounded by celestial courtiers. Whether he 
looks up or down, therefore, man’s eye rests upon the concrete mani- 
festations of the abstract idea of royalty, and, sweeping the whole 
range of existence, he sees a throne beneath his feet and dreams of an- 
other somewhere beyond the stars. The old cry, “ Le roi est mort, 
vive le roi,” may have in it the germs of universal truth that a nation 
of freemen would do well to heed. The substitution of a political 
“boss” for an hereditary ruler may be a step forward, but there are 
oop to whom it looks like reaction illustrating the very nature of 
things. 

Prince Carlo of Rexania sipped his coffee and pondered certain 
questions related to the propositions just laid down. Whatever of 
weakness there had been in the voluptuous dreams that had tempted . 
him from the stern path of duty in the afternoon had disappeared, and 
his mind now dwelt wholly upon the obligations he owed to his people, 
his forefathers, and himself. As the thought of his physical helpless- 
ness at that moment stung him into a gesture of angry impatience, 
Rukacs crossed the room and closed the window that looked out upon 
the balcony, the window that Prince Carlo had vainly attempted to 
open on the night of his arrival. Rukacs understood the secret of its 
fastenings, and silently, almost stealthily, took an unnecessary precau- 
tion against his captive’s escape. The manner in which the Rexanian 
performed this task proved that he was, at bottom, ashamed of the 
réle he was playing at the moment. 

“Tf you desire anything, your—your royal highness,” he faltered, as 
he recrossed the room and placed a hand upon the door opening into the 
hall, “will you kindly rap three times upon the floor?” The con- 
spirator’s flushed face bore outward evidence of his interior agitation. 
Rukacs loved freedom too well to make a graceful jailer. 

Prince Carlo bowed in acknowledgment of his captor’s words, and 
on the instant found himself alone, the grating sound of a rusty key 
again serving to emphasize the chilling fact that he, the heir-apparent 
to the throne of Rexania, was a prisoner in a land whose political stock 
in trade is liberty. 

There was something oppressive in the sudden silence. Prince Carlo 
glanced furtively around the room. He had become used to the de- 
pressing characteristics of the apartment, and the antic shadows that 
lurked in the far corners and hovered around the curtains of the bed 
no longer affected his nerves. But at this moment the uncanny spirit 
of the old house seemed to whisper to him in threatening tones. His 
overwrought fancy pictured the stealthy assassin creeping through the 
damp corridors and dodging behind crumbling curtains in his search 
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for blood. A door creaked on its hinges in some distant corner of the 
house: he started as though the sound carried with it a menace he 
must heed. 

Presently the reaction came, and a smile of self-pity played about 
his clean-cut mouth. With an impatient gesture, he brushed his damp 
hair back from his brow and poured some of the iced coffee into a 
glass. He was about to raise the draught to his lips, when the con- 
viction seized him that somebody’s eyes were resting upon him. A 
shiver went through his frame, and he replaced the goblet upon the 
table with trembling hand. Courageous though Prince Carlo was by 
nature, there was a weird, uncanny influence at work, as it seemed to 
him, to disturb the balance of his nervous system. 

Annoyed at himself, the youth arose from the table, and, resting 
one hand upon the coverlet, glanced towards the window. On the 
instant his eyes met the burning gaze of Ludovics, who crouched out- 
side the window, enraged to find it locked. For a moment neither the 
prince nor the madman moved. Then, with one bound, the latter 
smashed his way through the glass, and, cut and bleeding, a ghastly, 
crimson incarnation of all that is hideous in the cult of the assassin, he 
faced Prince Carlo across the table, while the lamp flickered threaten- 

_ingly as the night breeze swept through the window into the room. 

The two men stood motionless, gazing into each other’s eyes. The 
blood-stained madman, representative of all that is most horrible in 
the effort of man to escape from the tyranny of tradition and to seek 
higher things, faced the incarnation of reaction, the embodiment of 
obsolete prerogatives and time-dishonored claims. The man who was 
in the right was mad; he who was in the wrong was sane. Thus 
did they represent, as they stood facing each other in the dim light of 
that wind-beset chamber, ages of human history. 

The glare in Ludovics’s eyes faded slowly as he looked upon the 
pale, strong, beautiful face of the youth who had assumed in his wild 
fancy the figure of a tyrant who held wild revelry at the expense of 
the people in a palace here at hand. What gleam of reason returned 
to his crazy mind, who shall say? There was no bacchanalian car- 
nival surrounding the prince; only a simple supper, untasted, spread 
before him. He was not mocking Ludovics, but only looking at him 
with sad, splendid eyes that stirred the distraught soul of the mad- 
man to its depths. Beneath their gaze Ludovics seemed to collapse 
and slink away. He turned, with a low cry that echoed through 
the room like the wail of a spirit damned, and stumbled towards the 
window. 

Prince Carlo stood motionless at the table, watching the retreat- 
ing form of the madman. Suddenly Ludovics drew himself erect 
and turned again to face the prince. Raising his pistol slowly until 
the muzzle rested against his forehead, Ludovics said, in a voice so 
calm that it seemed to come from.a man whose mind was absolutely 
normal,— 

“Your majesty, I salute you. Accept my homage.” 

On the instant he pulled the trigger and sent a bullet crashing 
through his crazy brain. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PRINCE CaRLO’s face was pale and drawn and his eyes gleamed 
feverishly as he turned from the ghastly sight in front of him and 
gazed at the Rexanians who had thronged up-stairs and into the room. 
Their presence was a relief to him at that moment. 

Posadowski pushed forward through the crowd of silent and awe- 
stricken men. Approaching the prince, he said,— 

“Your royal highness, believe me, we did not know that this 
man,” pointing to the prostrate form of the suicide, “had left the 
city. 

"duce Carlo turned towards the group, whose white faces in the 
flickering light thrown out by the wind-pestered lamp seemed to haunt 
the room like ghosts. The youth’s countenance was stern and menacing. 
He held up a hand and haughtily enforced silence upon the cowed con- 
spirators. 

“You know not, my countrymen,” said Prince Carlo, in a low, 
penetrating voice, and speaking in the Rexanian tongue, “ how deep is 
the grief that stirs my soul, Yonder madman sought my life. His 
murderous hand was turned against himself. Who shall say what 
power it was that intervened to save me from his wrath? Do you call 
it chance? If such it was, there is no God. But in my heart of hearts 
I know that in this room we see the impress of a mighty hand. The fiat 
of the King of kings has been obeyed. You plot to thwart his will. 
As well attempt to wound the stars with stones! You hold me here a 
prisoner. You think, blind, feeble children, that you can mould a 
nation’s destiny, can dictate to the Omnipotent the future of a race: 
look upon the bloody form of that unhappy man and learn the lesson 
that God reigns. Listen! There is a voice that tells me that I must 
mount my father’s throne. It tells me that in the universal plan that 
makes for higher things the part that I must take lies far from hence. 
I am no tyrant: I do not crave the awful power that he who wields a 
sceptre may usurp. My countrymen, I will be frank with you. To 
live in peace in this fair land, to lose my name and all the burdens 
that it bears, to forget that on my shoulders the welfare of a nation 
rests,—ah, this were sweet. But a sterner fate is mine. I must go 
back to the land we love so well. I must some day take up the weary 
task that falls from my father’s tired hands. I must sacrifice all things 
that most men love to the long service of a people not yet fitted tor 
self-government. Think you that this is selfishness? I tell you that, 
if my love of country and of duty were not greater than my love of 
self, no power on earth could force me back to Rexania,—to the land 
that offers me a throne upon which no man can sit to-day in peace. A 
crown? A crown of thorns awaits me. Power? Only so long as it 
is used in the service of God and my people. Homage? The only 
homage that makes glad the heart of kings comes from those who 
praise the man rather than the monarch. Think not, my countrymen, 
that I am pleading to you for freedom. Whether you grant it or 
withhold it now, it is sure to come. But when I am gone you will 
reflect that I go not to a bed of roses, but to a couch made of iron, 
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around which mighty shadows lurk. Pardon me for so long detaining 
you, but remember me in the days to come as one who forgives you in 
your errors, and who bears you no ill will.” 

While the prince had been speaking, two men had joined the group 
at the door-way, Ned Strong and Norman Benedict. They gazed with 
amazement on the scene before them. Pushing his way through the 
yielding throng, Ned Strong stood before the prince. ; 

“Count Szalaki,” he exclaimed, extending his hand, “this is the 
last place on earth in which I had expected to find you. But, as your 
host, I give you welcome.” 

“Mr. Strong!” cried Prince Carlo, in astonishment: “I do not 
understand. You say I am your guest?” 

Ned Strong smiled grimly as he cast his eyes over the group of 
startled Rexanians. 

“T fear,” he said, sarcastically, “that my welcome cannot include 
so large a party. I suppose,” he went on, addressing Posadowski, 
who had not slunk back into the throng, “I suppose that Rudolph 
Smolenski is responsible for your presence here ?” 

The arch-conspirator bowed sullenly. 

“ And who is this man, my guest,—Count Szalaki?” asked Strong, 
sternly. 

“‘He is the Crown Prince Carlo, heir-apparent to the throne of 
Rexania,” answered Posadowski, a note of triumph in his voice. 

Ned Strong turned and met the large, sad eyes of the youth who 
had been relegated in his mind to that terra incognita where frauds 
and adventurers lurk and plot. The blood rushed to his face as he 
realized that his recent words of welcome had been tipped with sarcasm 
wrought by suspicion. , 

“Permit me to explain, Mr. Strong,” remarked Prince Carlo, 
quietly, while Norman Benedict, glancing excitedly at his watch, 
pushed forward towards the central group. ‘These men are dreamers. 
Less mad than yonder suicide, whose death shall serve them for a 
warning and a sign, they plot to change the laws of God and man. 
How they learned my secret matters not. All that is essential now is 
that a power greater than earth holds has rendered vain their plots 
and schemes and crimes. Let them reflect upon the mystery that 
surrounds the ways of God. They brought me to this house. Behold, 
I find myself the guest of the one man in many millions I have cause 
to call my friend! One of their brethren breaks through yonder 
window, bent upon my death. As I stand erect before him, the bullet 
that was meant for me goes crashing through his brain! Oh, blind 
and foolish children, learn that there are mysteries ye cannot solve. 
Plot no longer to change the fate of the country you have wronged, a 
country that found you faithless years ago and drove you from her 
heart. You love Rexania? Then show your love by leaving to her 
loyal sons her future and the future of my house. No man can serve 
two masters. Faithful to the land of your adoption, you cannot also 
be of service to Rexania. Abandon your plots and stratagems, and 
abide by the lesson of this night’s work. Farewell.—Mr. Strong, I 
am at your service.” 
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Prince Carlo turned abruptly from his countrymen and placed his 
hand upon Ned Strong’s arm. The latter looked about him for Nor- 
man Benedict, but the reporter had disappeared. 

“ Prince Carlo,” said Ned Strong, “I will take you to the lodge, 
where my sister will be very glad to renew her acquaintance with 

ou.’ 

“‘ Miss Strong is here?” exclaimed the prince, eagerly. “ Indeed, 
the Fates are kind to me to-night.” A smile of delight played over 
his pale, drawn face. 

“ Will you wait here until I return?” asked Ned Strong of Posa- 
dowski. “There are several matters about which I must consult 
you.” He madea gesture towards a black shadow in a corner near the 
window. 

“T will stay here with two or three of my men,” answered the 
arch-conspirator, deferentially. ‘ We are truly anxious, Mr. Strong, to 
save you from all further annoyance.” 

As Prince Carlo and Ned Strong crossed the lawn and made 
towards the lodge, they found themselves followed by several Rex- 
anians, who clung close to them but maintained a respectful silence. 
Suddenly Ned Strong turned and faced them. 

“ What will you have?” he asked, angrily. “Is it not enough 
that you have been kidnappers and housebreakers, without becoming 
permanent nuisances ?” 

“Pardon us, Mr. Strong,” answered the gigantic Posnovitch, 
deferentially ; “we have no wish to annoy you, but it is fitting that 
the Crown Prince of Rexania should have a body-guard.” 

Ned Strong placed his hand upon the arm of his royal friend. 

“Your countrymen, Prince Carlo,” he murmured, “are strangely 
inconsistent. They would crucify you at one moment and crown you 
the next.” 

“?Tis true, my friend,” returned the prince, sadly. “They illus- 
trate the fickleness of the human race both in its dealings with kings 
and with God. But God reigns, and kings still live.” 

At this moment they entered the corridor of the lodge and groped 
their way towards the room in which Kate Strong and Mrs. Brevoort 
listened apprehensively to the sounds of approaching footsteps. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Count SzaLaKI!” 

To the men who heard Kate Strong utter that name there was 
nothing but amazement in her voice, but to the sympathetic ear of 
Mrs. Brevoort there was that in her friend’s outcry that was of more 
significance than mere surprise. 

Rudolph’s parlor presented at that instant a picturesque appear- 
ance. At the door-way leading into the corridor stood Prince Carlo 
and Ned Strong, while in the dim light behind them could be seen 
the grim faces of several Rexanians. Kate Strong, her cheeks pale 
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from the nervous strain of recent events, but with eyes that gleamed 
with delight at this moment, was seated on the sofa, facing the door- 
way, while Mrs. Brevoort stood by her side, her hand resting on the 
girl’s shoulder. 

The Rexanian prince crossed the room hurriedly, and, bending 
down with infinite grace, kissed Kate’s upraised hand. 

“Your brother told me you were here,” he said, and added, with 
convincing simplicity, “His words made me very happy.” 

Ned Strong had approached the little group. 

“Mrs. Brevoort,” he said, with great solemnity, “ permit me to 
present to you”’—here he glanced at Kate for an instant—“ permit me 
to present to you the Crown Prince Carlo of Rexania.” 

A tinge of red appeared in the royal youth’s pale cheeks as he 
gracefully acknowledged Ned’s words of introduction. Amazement, 
perhaps dismay, was written on Kate Strong’s face. She was looking 
up at the Rexanian questioningly. 

“You are a long way from home, your royal highness,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brevoort, a mischievous gleam in her eyes. “ But I am pleased 
to see you again.” 

“We have met before, then?” inquired the prince, a puzzled look 
on his face. 

“No, but I have not forgotten your face. I saw you at the head 
of your troops in Rexopolis, two years ago. I did not then imagine 
that I should ever meet you in such a place as this.” 

“The unhappy chance that brought me here has, I assure you, its 
compensation,” returned the prince, smilingly, as he turned and looked 
down into the troubled face of Kate Strong. 

“ Sit down here by me,” said the girl, to whom conflicting emotions 
had come as an antidote to physical pain. She had almost forgotten 
that her sprained ankle was aching stubbornly. “I want you to tell 
me what has happened to you since we last met. You owe me an 
apology, you know. But wait; I had almost forgotten. Are you 
really the crown prince? Then, of course, I have no right to ask for 
an explanation. The king can do no wrong, I believe.” 

Prince Carlo seated himself by her side, while a sad smile crossed 
his pale face. 

“ How out of place the old ideas appear!” he exclaimed. “ But, 
frankly, it has been a heavy cross to me, Miss Strong, to feel that you 
might wonder at my lack of courtesy. But I have been a helpless 
prisoner in the hands of yonder men.” 

Kate looked at him wonderingly. 

“Tell me, Prince Carlo,” she said, in a low voice, “tell me, what 
did they wish with you ?” 

Prince Carlo glanced searchingly around the room before replying. 
Mrs. Brevoort and Ned Strong were standing near the door-way, talk- 
ing to the Rexanians who had appointed themselves a body-guard to 
their recent prisoner. 

“They would have me,” he answered, gloomily, “betray my trust 
and leave my country to chaos and despair.” 

Her eyes sought his, but he failed to meet her gaze. 
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“ And you—you will go back to Rexania?” she asked, falteringly. 
“It is imperative,” he answered, knowing that her eyes were upon 
his face, but keeping his gaze fixed on the shadows that lurked in the 
corners of the room. ‘“ Already it may be too late for me to undo the 
damage these men have wrought. What has happened in Rexopolis I 
do not know, but I dread to learn the truth.” He turned and looked 
down into her face. She smiled up at him sadly. 

“IT am very sorry for you,” she whispered. What she meant by 
the words she hardly knew. The world seemed topsy-turvy to her 
fevered mind. Her life, usually so uneventful, had been filled this 
day with startling events, and. she was worn with physical pain and 
the turmoil of conflicting emotions. She wondered vaguely that she 
had not been more surprised to learn that the heir-apparent to a Euro- 

n throne had been a prisoner in the house where she was born. 
She realized with annoyance that her mind refused to confine itself to 
the bare facts presented to it, but showed an inclination to make short 
journeys into the realm of dreams and fancies. 

Prince Carlo was gazing into her eyes earnestly. 

‘Your sympathy is very sweet to me,” he said, in a voice that was 
vibrant with suppressed longing. ‘“ How much it means to me—may 
I tell you?” 

His voice had sunk to a whisper. 

“Tf you wish,” she murmured, her lips trembling as she spoke. 

“Tt means,” he went on, firmly, “a glimpse of a paradise I may 
never seek. It means that I look at the fairest sight on earth through 
the bars of an iron cage. It means that I will treasure in my heart, 
through all the dark, grim years that call to me, a memory that shall 
be to me the brightest gem of life. It means, Miss Strong, that I, a 
king, am more blessed by those dear words you spoke than by all the 
tawdry glory of my throne and crown.” 

He was silent, and the girl placed a cold hand in his for an instant 
and then withdrew it quickly. 

“We have taken the liberty, your royal highness,” said Mrs. Bre- 
voort, breezily, as she and Ned Strong crossed the room, “of sending 
one of your attendants to New Rochelle for a carriage.—It seems that 
Rudolph,” she continued, glancing at Kate, “has made his escape 
in the vehicle that waited outside. And now we are anxious to dis- 
cover if your lodge-keeper left anything to eat in the house. It is 
absolutely necessary that we fortify ourselves in some way for the ride 
before us.” 

The crown prince had arisen and beckoned to the towering Posno- 
vitch, who blocked the door-way. 

“Go up to the house, man, and tell Posadowski to send us what- 
ever he has to eat and drink.—I believe,” he continued, smiling at 
oo Brevoort, “that we are not in imminent danger of starving to 

eath.” 

“ And may I repay your present hospitality, your royal highness,” 
cried Mrs. Brevoort, gayly, “by numbering you among my guests at 
dinner to-morrow ?” 
Prince Carlo glanced furtively at the averted face of Kate Strong, 
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as he said, in a voice in mar’:ed contrast to the sprightly tones in which 
the invitation had been extexted to him,— 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Brevoort, to be obliged to decline your 
hospitality, but—but I shall sail for Europe early to-morrow morning.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ha F an hour later a carriage drew up atthe lodge gate. A cold 
supper, of which Mrs. Brevoort and Ned Strong had partaken with 
forced gayety, had vindicated Prince Carlo’s assertion that the danger 
of immediate starvation had never been imminent. But the sound of 
carriage-wheels came as a great relief to them all, for the gloomy 
features of their environment had been emphasized as time passed by. 
Ned Strong had held a whispered consultation in the corridor with 
Posadowski, who had come down from the manor-house for instructions, 
and the train of thought suggested by his visit had not tended to de- 
crease the melancholy nature of their surroundings. 

As the carriage rolled away from the lodge entrance, with Mrs. 
Brevoort and Ned Strong facing Kate and Prince Carlo, who oc- 
cupied the back seat, a simultaneous sigh of relief broke from the 
quartette. . 

“This is a new sensation,” whispered Mrs. Brevoort to Ned Strong. 
“ Breaking jail with a captive prince! Is it not delightful ?” 

“Which is the captive prince?” returned Ned, bending down to 
get a better view of her face. 

“Never mind,” she answered. “I was about to say that nobody 
fully appreciates freedom until he has spent a certain amount of time 
in captivity.” 

Her remark silenced the youth for a moment. The longer he 
weighed it, the more discouraging did it seem to him. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “there may be a vast difference in 
jailers.” 

“ Ah, but you beg the question,” exclaimed Mrs. Brevoort, argu- 
mentatively. 

“T fear,” he put in, hastily, “that that is all I have the courage to 
do with it. There is always safety in begging a question. Such a 
course at least defers the day of doom.” 

Mrs. Brevoort laughed outright, and looked up at Ned Strong 
mockingly. 

“ Are you threatened with a day of doom, Mr. Strong?” 

“ Perhaps,” he answered, mournfully. Then he exclaimed, with 
cheerfulness, “ At all events, it is to be preceded by an evening of per- 
fect bliss.” She drew a bit closer to him at the words, as if to empha- 
size their truth. 

The carriage, rolling noisily towards the city, contained at that 
moment a condensed illustration of the curious vagaries that pertain to 
human affairs. Cupid was perched upon the box beside the driver, 
and chuckled mischievously to himself as he realized what was going 
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on within the vehicle. Well he knew, the little rascal, that two of 
his victims looked into the future with hope and. joy. The other 
arrows that he had used had made wounds for which time could promise 
no relief. But it is in such contrasts as these that Cupid finds the 
pleasure of his impish life. The humdrum contentment that would 
have made the quartette less romantic but more evenly blessed would 
have bored Cupid with the crowd. He would have placed a substitute 
upon the box, and have flown away, to continue his sport with de- 
luded human hearts, where he could see his victims wince beneath his 
shafts. 

“Tell me,” said Prince Carlo, “why you are so silent. Are you 
in great pain?” His voice had in it a caressing note as he whispered 
to Kate Strong and tried to look into her downcast face. 

“T hardly know,” she answered, wearily. “TI feel very tired.” 

What had been to the prince a shadowy temptation, painting day- 
dreams before his eyes, as he gazed that afternoon on the sun-kissed 
waters of the Sound, had taken to itself a concrete form. Here beside 
him was the one woman in all the world for whom he would willingly 
renounce all the glittering but unsubstantial glory of his kingship. 
He had said, on the impulse of the moment, that he would go back to 
the troubled land to which his duty called him; but his heart rebelled — 
against his avowed purpose as he held Kate Strong’s cold hand for a 
moment ir his as the carriage rumbled onward towards the beckoning 
lights of the great city. The girl withdrew her hand. He did not 
know how great an effort it had cost her to repress a sob. 

Presently Kate looked up at him, her eyes bright with the emotion 
she controlled. 

“In Rexopolis,” she said, “there is great disorder. The news- 
papers this morning printed long accounts of what they called a crisis . 
at your capital.” 

Prince Carlo was silent for a moment. His worst forebodings 
seemed about to be realized. 

“ And what of my father?” he asked, at length, his voice trembling 
perceptibly. 

“He is very ill,” she answered. Suddenly he felt her hand in his 
again. 

“ And the people grow restless? Tell me, is it so?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“ And the wonder grows that I, the crown prince,.do not show 
myself?” 

“ Yes.” 

They sat speechless for a time, hand clasped in hand. The sym- 
pathy of this woman was very sweet to the self-exiled prince at this 
dark crisis in his life. 

“Tt is so hard,’ he murmured. “Tell me,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, bending close to her and looking down into her pale, drawn 
face,—‘ tell me, Miss Strong, what must I do? I tremble at the 
thoughts that fill my mind. Tell me,—for you must know what I 
would say,—what must I do?” 

She was silent for an instant, and he knew that she trembled with 
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— Then her eyes sought his in the dim half-light, and she said, 
firmly,— 

There is no choice, Prince Carlo. You would never be happy 
should you not go back.” 

“ But why ?” he argued. “To what do I go back? Surely not to 
happiness ?” 

“No,” she answered, sadly. ‘“ You go back to—honor.” 

“To honor,” he admitted, and then muttered, “and to death.” 

Her hand pressed his with feverish force. 

“ Death is better than ”? She paused suddenly. 

“Than what ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Death,” she said, firmly, “is better than disgrace.” 

Prince Carlo sank back in his seat, his face white against the 
cushions. 

“You speak the truth,” he murmured, restlessly. “I really have 
no choice. To stay here is dishonor, to return is death. God help 
me!” His words sounded more like a groan than like a prayer. 

They had reached the stone pavements of the city. The carriage 
jolted annoyingly over the ill-laid streets. 

Prince Carlo leaned down until his face was close to Kate’s. 

“You are a grand, a noble woman,” he whispered. “ Remember, 
dear, for all time my heart is yours, and yours alone. Whatever Fate 
may have in store for me, it cannot deprive me of this one sweet 
thought. I love you, my darling, I love you!” 

Her hand was like ice in his, and she spoke not, but he knew that 
she wept softly. 

A moment later, the carriage drew up in front of Gerald Strong’s 
house. 

“Let me see you once more alone before I go,” whispered Prince 
Carlo. “I have one thing more to say to you.” 

She pressed his hand in acquiescence. An instant later, the driver 
opened the carriage door, and Cupid with a mocking laugh flitted from 
the box, rejoicing at the mischief he had wrought. 


e 





CHAPTER XXV. 


NorMAN BENEDICT had reached the office of the Trumpet in time 
to add a startling feature to the ten o’clock “ extra” of that enterprising 
journal. A long cable despatch from Rexopolis, announcing the death 
of King Sergius III., the vain clamorings of the people for the appear- 
ance of his successor, the still popular Prince Carlo, and the certainty 
of an immediate choice by the populace of a provisional President, 
was of itself sufficient to make the “extra” notable. But Benedict 
had been enabled, by a combination of foresight and good luck, to give 
the readers of the Trumpet a startling explanation of Prince Carlo’s 
absence from Rexopolis at this great crisis. On the night upon which 
Prince Carlo had lost a kingdom, Norman Benedict had gained a pro- 
motion. 

Vou. LVITI.—32 
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Gerald Strong and his wife had sat in their library late that even- 
ing, wondering why Ned and Kate had not returned, when the butler 
brought in to them the late edition of a newspaper whose startling 
head-lines seemed to tremble with excitement. They had barely 
finished reading the astounding details of a pregnant international 
crisis, when the arrival of the carriage that bore to their door a de- 
throned king, a fatherless youth, upon whose shoulders rested a great 
burden demanding an heroic sacrifice, broke in upon their conver- 
sation. 

While the somewhat disjointed explanations of the truants were 
doing their utmost to add to the confusion of Mrs. Strong’s mind, her 
husband had taken Prince Carlo by the hand, and, telling Ned to 
accompany them, had led the guest he had known as Count Szalaki 
into the library. 

“T have read the whole story,” said the banker, when they found 
themselves alone. “You have suffered a great wrong, Prince Carlo. 
You have my heart-felt sympathy.” 

He took the young man’s hand, and continued, very gently, “I 
have sad news for you.” 

Prince Carlo gazed at him with eyes that were full of agony. 

“ He is dead ?” 

“Yes,” answered Gerald Strong. ‘“ He died this afternoon.” 

A change came over the face of the son of kings, The dread cer- 
tainty that confronted him seemed to affect him like a call to arms. 
He stood more erect, the lines around his mouth grew firm,.and his 
voice was cold and hard, as he said,— 

“Mr. Strong, may I ask you to tell me all that you have 
heard ?” 

“You will find the facts, as far as they are known, in this despatch — 
from Rexopolis,” 

Prince Carlo took the newspaper and eagerly perused the two 
columns outlining the situation at his capital. While he was reading, 
Ned Strong said to his father,— 

“ How did you know, father, that Count Szalaki was the crown 

rince ?”” 

“The Trumpet, Ned, has a long account of the occurrences that 
have made our manor-house unpleasantly notorious.” 

“Ha!” cried Ned. “Our friend Mr. Benedict has been very ener- 

etic.” 
e Furthermore,” continued Mr. Strong, “ I have several despatches 
to-day from our representative in Vienna, who has been clever enough 
to suspect that Count Szalaki might be the Crown Prince Carlo.” 

An exclamation of mingled astonishment and apger broke from 
Prince Carlo at this moment. 

“ Fejeravy !” he cried. ‘ Fejeravy for President ! It is impossible! 
Traitor! Fejeravy, whom we have trusted for years as our most loyal 
subject! It is incredible !” 

Prince Carlo sank into a chair wearily. The treachery of the man 
who had been his father’s closest adviser overwhelmed him for a 
moment. Suddenly he looked up at his host, his jaw firmly set and a 
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gleam in his eyes that proved that a new incentive had come to him 
urging his return to his distracted fatherland. 

“There is a steamer leaving for Southampton in the morning ?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered Gerald Strong. Then he seated himself beside 
the prince, and said, gently, — 

“You will forgive me, Prince Carlo, if I take the liberty of a 
much older man, not well versed in the etiquette of courts, to ask you 
if your return at such a crisis as the present is not foolhardy ?” 

“‘ Mayhap,” cried the prince, a note of recklessness in his voice. 
“ But think not that I am friendless because a few of my people have 
been tools in a traitor’s hands. A hundred years ago the madmen of 
France informed the world that kings and their God were dead. 
Short-sighted, deluded dreamers! They slew in the name of Free- 
dom, and brought forth—Napoleon. I shall go back, not to bring 
peace, but a sword. Fools that they are, to think that my people, 
loving me, will listen forever to the voice of Fejeravy,—Fejeravy, the 
Judas of my house! It is not for naught that we who hold the 
thrones of Europe are bound together by the ties of blood. What 
madness blinds my people? If I were dead, mayhap their crazy 
scheme would have some hope of victory. But behind me, as my 
allies, stand all the kings and emperors of the world. At my back 
are armies before which Rexania’s rabble rout would fly like chaff. 
Mad as was the scheme that sought to make me abdicate my throne to 
please the wishes of a few adventurous rebels in this New World that 
Ijshall never see again, it was not more futile than the effort of my 
people to set up for themselves a government against which every 
court in Europe will be arrayed.” ; 

Prince Carlo arose and paced the room restlessly. Gerald Strong 
and his son remained silent. They seemed to be gazing from a 
mountain-top upon some wild and bloody scene in ancient history. To 
these calm, unimpressionable Americans the future that called to this 
pale-faced youth seemed to be made of the warp and woof that form 
the texture of the visions of the night. Of what did he speak? Of 
an alien army under his command, placing him upon a throne stained 
with the blood of his own countrymen! He represented the very 
incarnation of Reaction calling with confidence upon its ancient allies, 
Blood and Iron. And yet he was a gentle youth. His smile was 
charming as he took the hand of his silent host and said,— 

“Forgive me for boring you with my selfish thoughts. You have 
been very kind. How much I thank you, I cannot say. And now, 
time presses. I have much to do, in small ways, before the steamer 
sails. May I trouble you to ask Miss Kate if I may say farewell?” 

Ned Strong left the room and returned a moment later. 

“My sister will see you in the drawing-room,” he said as he re- 
entered the library. ‘“ And then, if you wish, I will place myself at 
your service, Prince Carlo, until your departure.” 

A moment later father and son were left alone. They remained 
silent for several gninutes, attempting to readjust their wandering 
thoughts to the quiet exigencies of their own environment. 
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“T have another piece of news for you, father,” said Ned, after a 


time. 

“Yes?” 

“T am sure,” he explained, with an effort at playfulness, “that 
Mr. Benedict has not announced it in his ‘extra.’ Mrs. Brevoort has 


promised to be my wife.” 


Prince Carlo of Rexania stood for an instant, white and trembling, 
upon the steps that led from Gerald Strong’s door-way. Upon his 
lips he still felt the kiss of a loving and sorrow-stricken girl. _The 
bell in a distant church-steeple was striking midnight. 

“Come,” he said, gently, placing a hand upon Ned Strong’s arm, 
—‘‘come, comrade, I need a friend to-night; for the world seems 


very sad.” 


THE END. 
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ENGLAND’S INDIAN ARMY. 


[ is sometimes assumed in our newspapers as a matter of course 
that were Russia to invade India when England had her hands 
full elsewhere, she would have what is pithily called a “walk-over” 
of it. This assumption seems to be based in most cases on the two fol- 
lowing premises: that the European troops in India are too few in 
number to resist a Russian advance, and that either the loyalty of the 
native troops is not to be relied upon, or that at all events they are not 
fitted to cope with European soldiers in open warfare. Let us consider 
briefly how much truth there is in this view of the Indian situation. 

And, first, let it be admitted at once that the three hundred millions 
of British India are practically kept in check by only seventy thousand 
British troops. These troops usually serve ten years in India, and are 
transferred from one military station to another every two years. 
“Tommy Atkins,” at least when in India, is very precious in the sight 
of the British government. As he stands in his uniform, a disciplined 
soldier in the prime of health and strength, he is said to have cost a 
paternal government the sum of two thousand dollars of American 
money, and he is valued accordingly. His daily rations are carefully 
examined by medical experts; his one quart of good ale and one ounce 
of pure rum are served out to him with the greatest regularity. When 
the exigencies of the service permit it, he is sent in the “ hot season” 
to the mountains, where he works on the roads and gets a laborer’s 
allowance besides his pay, which he places at interest in the regimental 
savings-bank. When on the plains, everything is done that possibly 
can be done by his officers to make his life pleasant. Cricket, concerts, 
theatricals, news-rooms, libraries, sports, etc., are provided liberally for 
his amusement. When he behaves himself, a good-conduct stripe is 
added to his coat-sleeve, and a penny a day to his income. When he gets 
drunk, he gets a week in the cells or a five days’ drill. He is marched 
to church every Sunday morning, and is expected to say his prayers 
and listen to the sermon. On the whole, the life of an English soldier 
in India is a happy one. And, if he does not leave his bones in some 
military cemetery, in due time he returns to England, enjoys a pension, 
and in his old days shoulders his walking-stick and tells the boys how 
battles are won. The immense cost to English life necessitated by the 
foreign control of British India can scarcely be realized until the vast 
cemeteries of the military stations are visited. In Peshawar alone 
there are the graves of three thousand British soldiers. 

But England has conquered India chiefly with native troops, and 
it is of these we have now to take account. It must be remembered 
that, while India is peopled in some provinces, such as Bengal and 
certain sections of the south, with effeminate races, taken as a whole 
the tribes of Hindustan are among the most warlike people of the 
world. It must also be understood that what are known as “ Bengal” 
regiments are not made up of Bengalis. There is probably not a single 
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Bengali in the whole army, for the Bengali is not in any sense a fighting 
animal. The Bengalis are beyond question the most intelligent of all 
the native races of India, and make the best editors of papers, talking 
politicians, clerks, and salesmen, but they are not soldiers. The Ben- 
gali is the native of India most frequently found in London, walking 
the hospitals, or studying law in the Inns of Court, or at Oxford and 
Cambridge, preparing for a B.A. degree; and consequently he is re- 
garded too frequently as the truest type of the native of India. But 
he in no way represents the vast empire of India. The whole presi- 
dency of Bengal has a population of about seventy millions, but only 
one-half of this number consists of Bengalis. The great fighting races 
of India are the Mahrattas, in the presidency of Bombay ; the Goor- 
khas, from the native state of Nepaul ; the Sikhs, in the province of the 
Punjab; and the Afghans, on the northwest frontier. It should be 
observed that the Afghans in India are usually called Pathans, and 
those in Afghanistan by the national title of Afghans. 

Let us now examine the fighting qualities of some of these nation- 
alities. And first comes the Goorkha, who is probably the best soldier 
in the world. He is sturdily built, of an average height of five feet. 
three inches, with a physiognomy which is unmistakably of a Chinese- 
Tartar character, with small eyes, a flat nose, and meagre whiskers. 
Whether he is fighting hand to hand with the bayonet, or with his 
national weapon, a murderous-looking curved knife with a sharp edge 
on the inside like a sickle, called the “ kukri,” or at long range with 
the modern arms of precision, it is all one to the Goorkha, who thor- 
oughly enjoys either charging or skirmishing. The Goorkhas are 
Hindoos in religion, and are not always averse to alcoholic indulgence 
or to hobnobbing with their English comrades; in more than one in-. 
stance very close bonds of union have existed between British and 
Goorkha regiments. 

The singular fighting qualities of the Goorkhas were discovered in 
the Nepaulese war of 1814-16, when the British troops met them as 
enemies for the only time in their history. England put on the field 
a force of thirty thousand men, while it is doubtful if the Goorkhas 
had more than ten thousand ; yet it took two years’ tough fighting to 
bring them to terms. In this war the Goorkhas displayed all the 
splendid martial qualities which have been conspicuous on a hundred 
battle-fields since, when they have been fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with British troops against Jats, Marathas, Sikhs, Sepoy mutineers, 
Afghans, Malays, and Burmans. In the siege of Kalunga, where six 
hundred Goorkhas were intrenched in a stockade, they succeeded in 
repulsing five assaults of the British. It was not until this brave 
little band had lost five hundred and thirty men out of its noble six 
hundred, and had inflicted on the British the heavy loss of thirty-one 
officers and seven hundred and ten men, many more than its own 
original numbers, that they yielded. The Goorkhas had scarcely been 
heard of before, and had been regarded at a distance as mere “ niggers,” 
but this rude awakening staggered the British and made it evident 
that the Goorkhas must henceforth be made to fight under the British 
colors, and not against them. 
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The little province of Nepaul, the native home of the Goorkha, 
has a standing army of fifteen thousand men, drilled and armed with 
old muzzle-loading guns, and in any emergency could put into the field 
more than three times that number of either time-expired men or men 
who have some knowledge of soldiering. Indeed, every family has to 
contribute one at least of its male members as its quota to the military 
establishment, and to a stranger visiting the country every other man 
he meets seems to be a soldier in dark blue uniform. 

There are thirteen Goorkha regiments in the service of the British 
government, and in the recent campaigns in Afghanistan and Chitral 
these Goorkha regiments were selected for the most important military 
service. Since 1816 the loyalty of the Goorkha regiments in the pay 
of the British government has never been questioned. The Sutlej war 
of 1845-46 brought the Goorkhas into contact with the Sikhs, and 
their conduct at the obstinately contested battles of Aliwal and Sobraon 
elicited the highest commendation of the British generals. In the 
crisis of 1857 the faithfulness of the Goorkhas was put to the severest 
test, but their bravery at the memorable siege of Delhi was such as to 
justify the reputation won on the Sutlej. 

A man equal to the standard of the Goorkha in his soldierly quali- 
ties is the Sikh, a native of the province of the Punjab. The Sikhs 
are the followers of the prophet Nanak, who flourished at Amritsar in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and were welded into a warlike 
force by his vicegerent, Govind Singh. The Sikh is tall, sinewy, and 
athletic, supple and feline in his movements, and endowed with pecu- 
liar fitness for the vocation of a soldier. The Sikh soldier of a picked 
regiment is usually six feet in height; in the average regiments of the 
Punjab no men are taken under five feet seven inches. 

Like the Goorkhas, the Sikhs have demonstrated to the British 
their military qualifications. The battle of Chillianwalla was a drawn 
contest, but Lord Gough was under the impression that he had been 
thoroughly defeated by the Sikhs. Like the Goorkhas, the Sikhs have 
a national weapon, a steel ring not unlike a quoit, which is flung with 
great dexterity, and which when skilfully handled will cut off a head or 
a limb at a considerable distance. These rings are always carried on the 
turban, and, while they are not regarded as part of the armament of a 
Sikh regiment, they are not forbidden. 

Another native soldier who competes with the Goorkha and the 
Sikh is the Pathan, or Afghan. The province of Peshawar, extending 
from the Khyber Pass to the Indus, and now under British rule, is 
inhabited by Pathans, and it is from this district that many of the 
Pathan soldiers of the Indian army are enlisted. But the numerous 
Pathan tribes inhabiting the long line of frontier between India and 
Afghanistan number as many as two hundred thousand fighting men, 
and from these tribes also the Pathan soldier is enlisted. 

The Pathans in many respects possess all the soldierly qualifications, 
as well as many of the national weaknesses, of the Irish. They are 
brave but impulsive, and are not to be compared with the Sikh or the 
Goorkha for their powers of endurance. In addition to these disquali- 
fications they are notoriously disloyal, and are not thoroughly trusted 
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by British commanders. There are, however, noble exceptions to the 
rule, and there is something in the Pathan sepoys which calls forth 
the admiration of British officers commanding them. Very numerous 
are the deeds of bravery exhibited by these men. The present editor 
of the London Globe, formerly a captain in the Indian army, owes 
his life to the bravery and devotion of a- Pathan soldier. This sol- 
dier, Sirdar Afsal Khan, has now attained to the highest and most 
honorable position in the native army of India. The Pathans are 
a fond of their British officers, and this calls forth a corresponding 
regard. 

One of the most noted Afghans in the British service was Suba- 
dar Dilawar Khan, a convert to the Christian religion. Some years 
ago he was sent into Central Asia by the Viceroy of India on a special 
political mission, and was imprisoned for some time in the fort of 
Chitral. He eventually died in the snowy regions of Turkistan. He 
was a subadar (captain) in the famous Corps of Guides, which was led 
by Colonel Battye in the storming of Chitral, a short time ago, when 
Battye met with a heroic death while conducting the masterly retreat 
of his brave Guides in the face of an overwhelming force of the 
enemy. 

The Guides are pre-eminently the fighting corps of the Indian army, 
“the steel head of the lance couched for a defence of India.” The 
origin of the corps was curious. It was raised and formed on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch a thief; for in the year 1846 Lieu- 
tenant Lumsden suggested to the government that the best way of 
keeping quiet the wild frontiersmen of Peshawar was to form a regi- 
ment out of the motley race of freebooters then the terror of northern 
India, Even Dilawar Khan, the Christian subadar, had once been a_ 
mountain brigand. From the time of their formation until the present 
day, the corps of Guides have seen more hard fighting than any other 
regiment in the Indian service. They are constantly employed against 
the predatory hill tribes swarming in the mountainous districts of the 
northern frontier, in expeditions of which the public hear little or 
nothing, but which, nevertheless, afford ample scope for the fine fight- 
ing qualities of the Guides. 

The regiment is made up of Pathans, Sikhs, Goorkhas, and Pun- 
jabis. The different troops and companies—for it is both an infantry 
and a cavalry regiment—are each composed entirely of men of the 
same religion and nationality. This arrangement has given to each 
company and troop a separate esprit de corps, and the ambition of 
each is to eclipse its rival in valor against the common foe. 

An anecdote illustrative of the devoted gallantry of the native 
soldier has been told recently by an English writer who was an eye- 
witness of the deed. In an expedition against a troublesome tribe of 
hill robbers a little party of the Guides, twenty-five in number, had 
seized a stockade; but the enemy were too strong in force to render it 
wise to leave the shelter and make an attack. They would have been 
shot down to a man if they had ventured on a sortie. Then it was 
that a young Goorkha stepped forward, and, saluting the British officer, 
said, “Sir, we mustn’t stop here all day. I will jump on top of the 
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parapet and the enemy will fire at me, and then we shall be able to 
tush on them before they can reload.” 

So saying, he sprang upon the parapet, waved his sword, and in a 
loud voice hurled upon the enemy every epithet of insult and disdain 
that his copious vocabulary could supply. In an instant bullets by the 
score were whistling round him, but, strange to say, he was not touched 
by one of them; then, when every musket was emptied, shouting, 
“ Now, sir, come on,” he leaped from the parapet, followed by the 
British officer and his comrades, and the enemy was driven headlong. 

The full strength of Great Britain’s Indian army in round numbers 
is probably three hundred thousand men, of whom two hundred and 
thirty thousand are natives and seventy thousand British soldiers. In 
addition to this military force there are about twenty thousand enrolled 
European volunteers, and a native police officered by Europeans of 
not much less than two hundred thousand men. There are also the 
troops of states ruled by native princes, which when on a war footing 
would probably reach the number of one hundred thousand well drilled 
and disciplined men. The Rajah of Gwalior alone has a standing 
army of twenty-two thousand efficient soldiers, the ruler of Nepaul 
fifteen thousand, and so with the rest. 

The Indian army proper—that under England’s immediate com- 
mand—consists of three main forces, known as the Bengal, the Bom- 
bay, and the Madras armies, all of them, since April, 1895, under 
the immediate command of the commander-in-chief in India. A 
native regiment in India is commanded by seven English officers, the 
commandant, two wing commanders, and four wing officers. There 
are also sixteen commissioned native officers,—viz., eight subadars, or 
captains, and eight jemadars, or lieutenants. The non-commissioned 
officers, all of whom are natives, are eighty in number,—viz., forty 
havildars, ranking as sergeants, and forty natks, ranking as corporals. 
In the cavalry the native officer ranking as captain is styled risaldar, 
the lieutenant, risaidar. The chief native officer of a regiment of 
infantry is the subadar-major, and that of the cavalry the risaldar- 
major. The native cavalry regiments are divided into cavalry and 
lancers. The Bengal Lancers are among the picked regiments of the 
service. 

A native Sepoy regiment usually consists of eight hundred men, 
divided into ten companies. These companies are made up of dif- 
ferent nationalities,—one of “down-country” Purbeas, another of “up- 
country” Punjabis, a third of Goorkhas, a fourth of Pathans, a fifth 
of Dogras, a sixth of Sikhs, and so on. And it is owing to this pre- 
caution that a combination of forces for the purpose of mutiny be- 
comes almost impossible. There are, however, certain class regiments, 
such as those of the Goorkhas and the Sikhs. 

The native regiments are dressed in different uniforms. The Sikhs 
wear red coats, the Goorkhas the rifleman’s dark green; but the ordi- 
nary dress of a native regiment may be described as a coat of mud- 
colored drill, blue turban, drab knickerbockers, and white gaiters. 

The pay of a native soldier is singularly small from our Western 
stand-point. A private gets three dollars and fifty cents a month, with 
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a gradual increase after three years’ good conduct service. He is pro- 
vided with rations, two suits of uniform a year, and blankets. 
The pension system of the native army is liberal, and forms the 
greatest attraction to native recruits. It is so skilfully arranged by the 
government that there can be no jobbery, and twice a year the pension 
officers visit the great centres of population to pay the military pensions. 
At the frontier station of Peshawar it not infrequently happens that 
an old pensioner will come across the border for a pension which he 
- has been drawing for nearly forty years past for service rendered in 
° the great mutiny. And as often as not he will be lame or decrepit 
from wounds received not in the service of the government which pen- 
sions him, but in some frontier expedition against the British. But 
this makes no difference. The British government finds it wiser to 
ignore such instances of disloyalty and to allow nothing to interfere 
with its regular system of pension. When a native soldier falls in 
action, his wives—and there may be four of them—are all pensioned, 
as well as their young children. 

In the new organization of the Indian army several precautions 
| have been taken against the possibility of mutiny. One of them, 
t mentioned above, consists in separating the different nationalities into 
| distinct companies in the battalion formation. Another is of still greater 
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effect. The artillery force of India is manned wholly by Europeans. 
This precaution is taken because during the great mutiny of 1857 it 
was found that the native artillery was the strongest opposing force 
to the British army. All the forts in the country are commanded 
by British officers, and the guns of the forts are entirely manned by 
British artillerymen. Two or three mountain batteries, however, are 
manned by natives. . 

From what has been said it will be seen what an enormous force 
can be mobilized in India in the event of a foreign invasion. And it 
i was this fact which influenced the great Semitic statesman, Lord Beac- 
onsfield, when he sent a few Indian regiments to Malta at the time of 
the Russo-Turkish war. It was a hint to Russia that in the event of 
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a single-handed contest Great Britain could raise an army a million 
strong from the vast recruiting grounds of India. And it may safely 
be said, in conclusion, that in the event of a Russian invasion there 
would be very little doubt of the loyalty of the natives, unless there 
were some sudden and overwhelming defeat. 







D. C. Macdonald. 
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HILE we were leisurely going up the great open staircase of the 

Palace of the Uffizi in Florence, we were overtaken and swiftly 
passed by a handsome young man with a portfolio under his arm, who 
was ascending by a series of leaps, taking at least three of the broad, 
shallow steps at a time. He was not only so slim, so agile, so good- 
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looking, but so rather whimsical in appearance that one’s eye marked 
him out and one’s memory fastened on his characteristics. ‘Thus when 
an hour or two later we entered the rooms of the Venetian School of 
Painters, we instantly exclaimed, “ There he is!” 

There he was indeed, before Giorgione’s “ Knight of Malta,” paint- 
ing as if for dear life. He had converted his portfolio into an easel ; 
his color-box was on a stool beside him, on which he also rested one 
knee. Every other moment he raised a pair of dark eyes and flamed 
them—if one may use such an expression—on the picture; then, 
having burned some detail into his consciousness, he went on working 
with a fury. Giorgione himself might well have rejoiced to paint 
such a romantic and spirited figure as was the young man himself. 
His face was dark, sallow, but full of charm; his eyes had a restless 
melancholy fire, his well-curved lips showed beneath a slight moustache. 
His dress was unusual, a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers of pale 
gray, and the fastenings of his black silk stockings at the knees and 
his low pointed shoes were ornamented with buckles. 

Some suggestion of theatrical pose hindered a free exhibition of 
sympathy in the young artist’s work. I ventured one glance, however, 
and saw, out of the brown shadows vigorously massed for a back- 
ground, the figure of the knight emerging. The interest of the copy 
lay wholly in its difference from the original. Darkened and stained 
by time, and too often discolored by restoration, Giorgione’s work still 
gives an idea of a glow of warmth, of the flash of golden light, of the 
gleam of sunshine on running water. However, I supposed that in 
technique, of which I understood nothing, lay the secret of the young 
fellow’s work, being a study of browns, his lights umber, his shadows 
black. Presently the warrior would be set free from vagueness and 
shadow and become at least a faint reflection of the actual potent 
personage he is on the famous canvas. But what happened was that 
the copyist, withdrawing a few steps to compare his work with the 
original, gave a decisive little nod as if satisfied, added a few slight 
touches, then put it aside to dry, and, looking up the next picture by 
Giorgione, and with the same eagerness, the same appearance of dip- 
ping his brush in his very heart’s blood, flung himself into the task 
of outlining the “Judgment of Solomon.” We saw him during the 
next few days, always with his handsome, petulant, mobile face aglow 
with feeling, and always copying the works of “ Giorgione,”—for this 
was in the old days when the catalogues were still “‘a fable agreed on.” 
Evidently he was completely under the fascination of that master. 
His rapid way of seizing what he wanted from one, then instantly 
going on to the next, puzzled the observer considerably; yet any 
question or comment would have seemed an intrusion. A certain 
facility he had, a sure dexterous touch, which enabled him in the 
shortest and surest way to make a bold sketch. Had he worked in 
crayons, his few well-chosen strokes might have passed as effective. 
As it was, he used color, but without a ray of insight. Giorgione’s 
paintings were for him a monochrome of brown. Had he seemed dis- 
heartened in missing his aim, had he by endless touchings and retouch- 
ings shown a patient hope that he might yet succeed, one might have 
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felt for him. As it was, he approached his master from a level which 
enabled him without discontent to put his smudges aside with an air 
of having made a solid and veritable copy, while he proceeded to 
begin on another canvas already stretched and prepared. 

The contrast between this disciple of Giorgione and a copyist we 
saw at the Academy in Florence one morning was striking. Looking 
over the shoulder of a woman who was just finishing a copy of Fra 
Angelico’s “ Last Judgment,” I remarked to my companion that I 
had never quite made out whether Fra Angelico, Fra Beato Angelico, 
and Fra Giovanni Angelico were all one and the same painter, when 
k the artist turned, smiled, and said to me, in excellent German-English, 
















that the three were identical. She went on to explain that in this 
picture the punishment of the wicked had been painted by Fra An- 
gelico’s brother Benedetto, since Fra Beato himself had no heart to 
depict anything except the blessedness of the just. She asked me to 
look closely at the different groups entering Paradise; to observe how 
here was a wife reunited to her husband, there a mother clasping her 
long-lost children, while again friends reached at and grasped the 
hands of friends. She seemed to know the story of each of the chosen 
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appointed to bliss, and even each angel of the long shining rows of the 
heavenly host possessed for her a distinct personality ; each adored, 
f rejoiced, gave praise, in his own distinctive way. 

i She was a professional copyist, employed by a firm in Munich, 
i and painted to their order. She said she had copied this particular 
picture of Fra Angelico’s nine times, but that she was always glad 
I when a fresh order for it came, she so dearly loved to work upon it, 
f always parted reluctantly with her copy, and longed to begin it over 
} 
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again, for it gave her such supreme consolation to live with this vision 
of future reunion with lost and beloved ones before her eyes. She 
was a good soul, large, honest, faithful, with wonderful self-effacement 
and the faculty of throwing her whole heart and soul into just and 
true work. 

The touching grace, the harmony of color, the high seriousness yet 
absolute simplicity of conception of Fra Angelico’s work put his art 
peculiarly within the reach even of the amateur copyist. Very differ- 











| ent is the subtle incommunicable quality of Sandro Botticelli’s creation, 
which altogether escapes most of those who attempt to seize it. 







“Glad souls without reproach or blot, 
Who do dad work and know it not,” 












one of us misquoted from Wordsworth after glancing at a copy of 
Botticelli’s “Spring,” where an enthusiastic tyro was putting the final 
touches with evident pride and joy upon the graces who smirked at 
one maddeningly. Would the artist have made Turner’s triumphant 
repartee if we had told her we could not see Botticelli as she saw 
Botticelli 2—“ Don’t you wish you could ?” 

Now and then an easel is to be seen set up before some usually 
neglected canvas in some dim corner, where the connoisseur has 
pounced upon some sign of vigor of execution, some felicity of color, 
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some naive human expression. But asa rule the great army of copyists 
in European galleries are as conservative as the tourists who go about 
armed with their Baedeker and Hare, look up paintings marked with 
an asterisk, and rehearse before them the shibboleths of Ruskin, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, and Taine. They gravitate naturally and 
inevitably to certain pictures which leave a stirring of generous enthu- 
siasm in the mind and put a beat of the heart behind the brush. The 
vast majority of these copyists are waifs and strays, stranded far from 
the shores of their mother-country. Some work simply for enjoyment ; 
others take up the occupation in the hope of making it profitable, and 
gradually settle upon some special line of work and answer a steady, 
sure demand. Thus there are always long rows of copies of the 
“‘ Beatrice Cenci” set out in the Barberini Palace in Rome awaiting pur- 
chasers ; Guido’s “ Aurora” is also a regularly marketable product, like 
Palma Vecchio’s “St. Barbara.” If certain pictures are copied end- 
lessly it is because they may be copied, and it is probably one of the 
close secrets of art which makes it possible to catch the trick, as it 
were, of the beauty and vitality of one master’s work and not of an- 
other’s. Many copies of the “Transfiguration” and the “ Immacu- 
late Conception ” please us when the attempt to reproduce lesser works 
strikes us as painful and defeated aspiration. 

Besides the students and amateurs, there is of course a large body 
of professional copyists, working not only for picture-dealers, but for 
the governments who order copies of the great masters to hang in 
municipal buildings in the provinces. At the Louvre one sees faded 
and wrinkled old women working on these commissions, feeling out the 
details of some great picture with blind, loving, almost inspired fidel- 
ity, and, although they toil on without any. outward signs of enthusi- 
asm, their patient labor finally results in excellent copies. In striking 
contrast to these are certain of the younger copyists in the Louvre, who 
draw away attention from the pictures by their costumes, often as 
impertinent as artistic, and their general manner and pose, more im- 
pertinent than artistic. Their work is apt to be to a certain degree 
clever, but after that point is reached it declines. Yet one hardly 
expects admirable technique in a pretty girl who perhaps wears a red 
silk cap with a peak and tassel, a blouse of blue silk, a red skirt, a 
great apron of brown holland with capacious pockets, and who every 
five minutes jumps off her stool, rushes ten steps away, gazes at the 
original with her head on one side, at her copy with her head on the 
other side, then, as if she had finally succeeded in plucking the heart 
out of the mystery, falls to her work again with a frenzy. That par- 
rag type of copyist is by no means uncommon in all the great gal- 
eries. 

Painting comfortably from pictures on the line is one thing ; copy- 
ing frescos or skied canvases from the top of high step-ladders is 
quite another. Photography is an inestimable boon for such workers, 
and, indeed, photographs are used by all copyists as legitimately as 
marble-cutters use the measure. In fact, not only copyists but original 
painters are indebted to photography ; even Meissonier made great 
use of the instantaneous method of taking horses while in motion, 
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besides studying the actions of animals for hours at the Hippodrome. 
Whether such aids help to build up a great art may be another ques- 
tion. The really great painters had no photographs to study, and the 
great poets no rhyming dictionaries. Still it is marvellous what pho- 
tography may do in the way of searching out the secrets of a picture 
half lost in shadow or discolored by age, becoming, it might seem, 
almost clairvoyant, revealing what the eye cannot fully catch. 

I saw a woman with a sweet, patient face painting the angel ap- 
pearing to St. Peter in one of the frescos in the Raphael Chambers in 
the Vatican. Raphael himself has half hidden the figure of the angel 
behind the grating of St. Peter’s prison, but she had as it were lib- 
erated the angel, making the detail into a complete picture and letting 
him shine out with his own glory unspoiled. The beauty and dramatic 
reality of her copy were really striking. 

I complimented her upon her happy dexterity in seizing the exact 
image of the angel and permitting us to see it without any barrier. 
She said she had studied the fresco for days and weeks, sketching it 
again and again from the top of the platform. Even the photographs 
could not help her as much as they usually do. She was proud of her 
work, in a reverent, shamefaced sort of way. It seemed to her some- 
thing useful to have accomplished, for she had easily sold every copy 
she had made: somebody had always been glad to buy the one she was 
at work upon. She did not, she explained, need the money thus gained 
for herself: she gave it in charity. But she was glad to have this little 
success, for it sustained her in the feeling that she had a right in this 
humble, far-off way to devote herself to art. She was under the thral- 
dom of the great masters, and wished never ‘to be free. She was an 
American, and had studied in one of the Parisian studios. Up to a 
certain point, like so many other girls, she had done very well ; she 
had hopes of being a real artist. Then dawned upon her the sense of 
her own limitations, and gradually came the feeling that rather than 
go on and do flimsy and mediocre work she preferred to live among 
the great pictures and copy. 

I recognized in her face and in all she said the incurable wound of 
the unsuccessful, and hers, I am sure, is the story of a large propor- 
tion of the copyists. If the critics are the men who have failed in 
literature and art, they can be but a clever fraction of the great silent 
majority of failures. 

The seven ages of man have often enough been wittily summed 
up, and the seven ages of certain artists may be also epitomized. First, 
the artist sees and feels the beauty of the world; second, he yearns to 
express his sense of the miracle; third, he decides to be the greatest 
artist the world ever saw; fourth, he paints a subject great enough to 
give him some room to embody his sense of all he sees and feels; 
fifth, he is surprised at the lack of appreciation among his contem- 
poraries ; sixth, he decides to take a simple subject and try to get ad- 
mitted to the exhibitions; seventh, he is contented to copy, no matter 
how badly, and is devoutly glad that, although the full vision is de- 


nied to him, it has been vouchsafed to the great masters. 
Ellen Olney Kirk, 
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“TO I go west ?” said the drummer, echoing our question directed 

at him. “No, I don’t; at least I don’t go further west than 
Chicago. Oh, yes, I like the country and the people all right, but 
somehow the climate doesn’t agree with me. 

“‘ Yes, fine people, no better on earth. Good, hearty, whole-souled 
fellows, you know. But they’re just a trifle too enthusiastic at times ; 
and the East is good enough for me. 

“T’ll let you know how it was. The year after that fellow sold full 
lines to all my customers by pretending that I was dead, I went over 
the route and worked like a Trojan to build up my trade again. I did 
good business and plenty of it, and I got a lot of the other fellow’s 
customers. 

“Consequently I felt like a big sunflower when I arrived at Cen- 
tralia. Centralia is a little prairie town where two railroads cross. 
The railroad made it, to the everlasting disgust of Prairie City, seven 
miles away, which the road ruined by neglecting. 

“T had two hours to wait for a train, and I felt so well and the 
day was so fine that I thought I would like to go for a cruise aboard a 
bronco. The station agent got me one in a few minutes, and away I 
went. There were no fences, and I could roam where I liked. So I 
put the bronco on the gallop, and flew along over miles of flowers and 
sweet grass, with a bright sun and clear sky overhead and the breath 
of the meadow in my face. 

“‘T hadn’t ridden a horse in ten years, but the bronco went ‘so 
easily that he gave me no trouble. That was going out. I passed by 
Prairie City without entering it, and could see that half the houses 
were empty. The place had a dilapidated, decayed appearance, and 
this extended even to the men who stood idly in groups on the street 
corners. 

“When I had ridden half a mile past the town, my bronco turned 
back, making for the main street. 

“<All right,’ I said ; ‘I guess you’re correct.’ So I let him have 
his own way. He went along as quiet as you please till he got within 
a hundred yards of the town. Then he set up a whinny that you 
could hear a quarter of a mile, and bolted up the street like Sam Hill. 
I wasn’t expecting it, but I knew what to do. I threw my arms and 
legs about that bronco, and held on while the houses went whistlin 
by. I could hear the men on the street shouting and swearing, an 
guns going off in every direction. 

“The bronco took me all the way through the door of the prin- 
cipal bar-room, and stood still in front of the bar. I was banged against 
the door-post, and fell off as soon as the horse stopped. I scrambled 
up on my feet and held on to the bar, for everything was going round 
so fast that I could not stand. There were a lot of men in the 
room, and, as soon as things got a little clear to me, I could see that 
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they were standing in a line, with their hands away up over their 
heads. I was thinking what that could mean, when a big rough-look- 
ing fellow with red hair and beard yelled,— 

“<¢ Boys, this is one on us. This here fellow ain’t Jim Bowers. 
He’s only an ornery tenderfoot coyote.’ 

“Tn an instant down came the hands and out came a row of big 
guns covering me. There was a general chorus of ‘ hands up.’ 

“T got my hands up all right, and thought I began to see things a 
little bit. ‘ Boys,’ I said, ‘ there’s a mistake here—— 

“¢You bet there’s a mistake,’ said the red-bearded man, grimly. 
‘There always will be a mistake when a tenderfoot tries to take this 
here town. Jim Bowers might do it. Jim is our friend, and it warn’t 
no reflection, but, by the everlastin’, wrasslin’, jumpin’, squirmin’ 
cyclones, I’ll be eternally buck-jumped if any city coyote that parts his 
hair in the middle and wears light checked pants can make us hunt 
our holes, even if he does have Jim Bowers’s hoss.’ 

“<That’s it, I said. ‘I had nothing to do with it. This horse 
did it all. He ran away with me.’ 

“‘The men looked at each other, and there was a general smile. 
The horse flirted his head from side to side, and, seizing me by the 
sleeve, gave an impatient pull. I thought he was ready to go home, 
and started to head him out, but he seized me by the arm this time, 
and jammed me up against the bar. 

“<He’s gittin’ tired waitin’,’ said the. bartender. ‘He thinks 
there’s too much talk and too few drinks.’ 

“The horse looked me in the eye as if he meant it, so I ordered 
the drinks all round. That made the boys good-natured. They went 
through me and took my gun. Then they put their own in their belts 
and all lined up and drank, while the bronco got a double dose. 

“‘¢'What yer goin’ to do with him, shurff? asked one of the men, 
nodding his head at me and talking to the red-headed man. 

“<¢ Dunno,’ said the sheriff. ‘Judge’ll have to settle that.’ 

“¢But, gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I am absolutely innocent of all 
offence. I am a stranger in this part of the country. I had a couple 
of hours to wait at the station, and I took.a ride, and this horse ran 
away with me.’ 

“The sheriff looked at his companions, and they all grinned. 

“¢ He’s a good un,’ he said ; ‘ goes through the town hangin’ roun’ 
the hoss’s neck with one heel in the saddle and shootin’ right an’ left, 
doin’ the Comanche trick, an’, when we roun’ ’im up, pleads the baby 
act, wants to know the address of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.’ 

“¢ But I didn’t shoot, and I was: hanging on the horse’s neck be- 
cause I couldn’t stay on any other way. You saw me fall off when I 
came in here.’ 

““ Never saw a neater dismount in my life,’ said a short, stout 
young cowboy whom the others called Ben. 

” . ; How could I have been shooting, when I had my pistol in my 
t? 
“¢ You got it in mighty quick when you saw us ready for you.’ 
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“‘¢ Ready for me? You all had your hands up.’ 

“This remark was received with a general snort of dissent. I was 
going to argue the proposition out, when the bronco seized me by the 
arm and turned me to the bar again. 

“‘¢ That there hoss,’ said the sheriff, ‘ means to endorse the remark 
made by the governor of North Carolina to the governor of South 
Carolina.’ 

“Not wishing to come to an open _— with the beast, I gave 
the necessary directions, and we all drank again. 

“T then told the men that I must go; I couldn’t wait any longer ; 
my train was due in half an hour. But they wouldn’t hear of it. 
They insisted that I had tried to take the town, and the judge was the 
only man who could release me. 

“<¢Tf you wasn’t tryin’ to take the town, what was ye doin’ with 
Jim Bowers’s hoss?’ asked the sheriff. 

“<T didn’t know it was Jim Bowers’s.’ 

“<Didn’t he loan it to you?’ 

“¢T never saw the man in my life, and I never saw the horse 
before to-day.’ 

“There was a prolonged whistle at this statement. The men 
fingered their revolvers uneasily, and the sheriff laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“< Ben,’ he said, ‘jist stan’ on t’other side. This here’s a case o’ 
hoss-stealin’, too.’ 

“They were marching me out, when the bronco seized my shoulder 
and yanked me back in no gentle manner. 

“<¢That’s right,’ said the sheriff. ‘Three horns is his allowance, 
an’ he won’t never go till he gits ’em.’ 

““T took the hint, though not with a very good grace. The beast 
was drinking half a tumbler of raw whiskey every time, and it was 
affecting him, as was shown by the way he laid back his ears, chewed 
at the bar, and frisked out with his heels, I felt that he was bad 
enough when sober. If he was going to become intoxicated, I didn’t 
want to be near him. 

“The bronco drained his third glass to the very dregs. Then he 
~ a hysterical whinny and kicked me and the sheriff through the 

oor. 

“¢Durn his pictur’, said the sheriff, ‘I might ’a’ knowed he’d do 
that. Whenever Jim Bowers takes the town, he stands us in line 
with hands up and the hoss has a kick at each of us.’ 

“The sheriff and Ben took hold of me again, and marched me to 
another hostelry that stood at the end of the main street nearest to 
Centralia. Here we found four men playing cards in the bar-room. 
One of them was the judge, a cantankerous-looking fellow, with long 
hair and a frayed red leather face that had been clean shaven three or 
four days before. 

“He had just held three tens against three kings, and was mad. 

“© What’s this, sheriff? he inquired. 

“¢Stranger from Centralia, judge. Come whoopin’ through the 
streets, tryin’ to take the town. Hangin’ roun’ the hoss’s neck, an’ 
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shootin’ from under. Big Injun, an’ no mistake. Got Jim Bowers’s 
hoss, an’ says Jim didn’t loan it. Playin’ the baby act now. Doesn’t 
know how to ride. Didn’t know it was loaded. Didn’t know it was 


Jim Bowers’s hoss.’ 
‘‘<T’ll "tend to his case jist as soon as I finish this here game,’ said 


his honor. 

“They were playing for table stakes, and the judge was getting 
the worst of it. His companions were a couple of Western men who 
looked like professional sports, and a rich local ranch-owner. There 
was about two thousand dollars on the table, and the betting at times 
was lively. 

“ As we sat watching the game, there came a great racket at the door. 

““¢That’s Jim Bowers’s hoss,’ said Ben. ‘I shut him out. He 
was gittin’ too funny.’ 

“<Let him in,’ said the judge. ‘He’s the same as myself. He 
wants a drink.’ ; 

“The bronco was admitted, took possession of me, and, ranging 
me before the bar, nodded to the bartender. 

“‘¢Gent wants to know what you'll have,’ interpreted the latter. 

“TI stood treat again. Jim Bowers’s horse took the rim of his 
glass between his teeth and threw his head back till the glass was 
upside down. He held it there till the last suggestion of a drop had 
run down his throat. Then he threw his glass on the floor, swept the 
bottles off the bar with his nose, kicked the judge and the poker-table 
over, and, with a whinny that sounded like drunken laughter, jumped 
through the window. 

“¢Tll_ blow holes through that cuss if ‘he comes here again,’ said 
the judge when he got up. 

“‘The game went on. After play that lasted all the afternoon, the 
judge was cleaned out. He drew back from the table, threw away 
his cards, and announced his readiness to hold court. The other men 
continued playing. 

“The sheriff told the judge the lie about my trying to take the 
town, and the other witnesses corroborated him. He also told how I 
denied that I knew Jim Bowers, though I had possession of Jim 
Bowers’s horse. 

“T explained, but the judge waved his hand at me, as much as to 
say that it was no use. 

‘<< Stranger,’ he said, ‘ this here seems like it was a pretty bad case. 
That there Centralia have run ahead of this here place, an’ we don’t 
object. They got our trade an’ killed our real estate, an’ yet we don’t 
kick. When we plays table stakes an’ loses, there ain’t no squeal. 
They got our most enterprisin’ individual—Jim Bowers—away from 
us, an’ all the pleasure we gits from his sassiety is when he gits drunk 
an’ comes whoopin’ an’ shootin’ through the town. An’ that’s all 
right. But it ain’t all right to have Jim Bowers loan his hoss to a 
stranger to come over here an’ hold usup. There may be some coyote 
in us, but, by thunder, we ain’t all coyote: see? So, to make things 
as easy as possible, we’ll fine you five hundred dollars cash.’ 

“* You will? said I. ‘Five hundred grandmothers! ‘You've lost 
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five hundred playing poker, and I’m to pay for it. Well, I won't. 
If you want to fine any one, fine Jim Bowers. I didn’t train his 
horse. It was the horse did everything.’ 

“< Say,’ remarked the judge, quietly, ‘I forgot all about you sayin’ 
you didn’t know Jim Bowers an’ he didn’t loan the hoss to you. 
Come to think of it, a man who takes a hoss from his owner without 
borrowin’—what do they call him, shurff? 

“¢ Hoss-thief.’ 

“<'Yaas. A hoss-thief. There was a hoss-thief around here six 
weeks ago. He liked the place an’ the people, an’ concluded to stay. 
Well, now, he was the funniest man in some ways! Where do you 
s’pose he wanted to stay? Why, right on the end of the limb o’ that 
there big tree. A rope hung down, an’ he wouldn’t do nothin’ but 
hang on that there rope. He only come down about ten days ago.’ 

“<T’m no horse-thief, and you know it. I shouldn’t be fined at 
all; but, rather than have more trouble, I’ll pay you a fine of five 
dollars——’ 

“¢This here hotel’s mine,’ said the judge. ‘It’s also the only 
lock-up we’ve got. You can git meals long es you kin pay for ’em. 
When you can’t, you don’t git nothin’. So your fine’s five hundred 
dollars.’ 

“<T won’t pay a cent,’ I shouted. ‘I'll get the best lawyer in 
Chicago here. I’Jl have you impeached-——’ 

“< Talk easy,’ said the judge. ‘There'll be a lot more of the boys 
here presently, an’ some of ’em might hear that you got Jim Bowers’s 
hoss without his loanin’ it.’ 

“The judge nodded to the sheriff to watch me, emptied the cash- 
drawer into his pocket, and went back to the table. Jim Bowers’s 
horse put his head in the window and called for another drink. He 
kept calling for it till he got it, and everybody else had a drink, at my 
expense again. 

“The bronco was by this time half-seas-over. Sometimes he 
stood with his legs as wide apart as possible, intently watching the 
ground. At other times he jumped about, tossing his head, neighing 
insanely, and kicking at every point of the compass. 

“Of course the news of my exploits had spread, and people 
gathered from all quarters to look at the man who tried to take the 
town. I was made at home, and was introduced to everybody. I 
found that they all assumed that I was an Eastern friend of Jim 
Bowers, because I had his horse, and I took care not to disturb that 
impression. 

“My presence was responsible for the bar doing a thriving trade, 
and the judge looked quite pleasant till his opponents cleaned him out 
again. He left the table, walked about for a while, and examined the 
cash-drawer. It contained only a few dollars. 

“¢ Ain’t you ’bout ready to pay that there fine?’ he asked. 

“<li give you twenty,’ I said, ‘and that’s the last cent you’ll get 
out of me.’ 

“The judge shook his head. ‘ Yer mistaken, stranger,’ he said. 

“Then he went and rapped on the bar. ‘Gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, 
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‘it are my duty to announce to this here aujence that we have here 
with us now an Eastern friend of our late distinguished townsman, 
Jim Bowers. He come to see us this afternoon, an’, likin’ the place, 
he thinks he’ll stay. The stranger has a lot to tell you ’bout Jim, an’ 
how he loaned his hoss, which Jim never done before——’ 

“T glanced hastily about. I knew the judge was going to charge 
me with horse-stealing, and after he did that my life would not be 
worth much, unless I could jump through the window and outfoot the 
men about me. 

“‘ But the judge suddenly paused. An awful racket was going on 
down the street, and was rapidly coming closer. The clattering of a 
horse’s hoofs was mingled with howling like that of a wolf and a 
rattling revolver fire. 

“Qh, Lord! I thought, ‘here’s Jim Bowers himself.’ I was 
about ready to give up. 

“ But it wasn’t Jim. It was the coroner, a tall, lean fellow, hard 
as iron, tough as a lariat, with a lean, hard, red leather face, deep-set 
black eyes, and blue-black moustache, hair, and eyebrows. He had a 
revolver in each hand when he jumped in the door, and the first thing 
he did was to shoot right and left at the ceiling. 

“<«Shurff? he yelled, ‘I’m a pizen crittur, an’ I don’t care who I 
strikes.’ 

“¢ Have a drink, Hank ? said the sheriff. : 

“<¢ Hank don’t take no drink,’ responded the coroner, ‘ not till he’s 
said his say. Now look a-here, boys, did you elect me coroner?” 

“The boys agreed that they did. 

“¢Then, by the jumpin’ Jupiter, I’m a-goin’ to be coroner. I 
want a share of the business. Shurff, you an’ the judge’s been hoggin’ 
it all. Well, it don’t go: sabe? When you git a feller wot ain’t got 
nothin’, you bring him to me, like that there Mexican. I had to feed 
him free. When you git a feller like this here feller, lots o’ money in 
his pockets, an’ more where that come from, you bring him right here 
to the judge, an’ you an’ he whack up.’ 

«Why, Hank, you’re coroner. You hain’t nothin’ to do with this 
case. This man ain’t dead, an’ he ’ain’t killed nobody. The man I 
brought you was a Mexican whodonea murder. He was your prisoner 
till the inquest. That there were a coroner’s case.’ 

“<Shurff, you rub me the right way an’ you find lamb’s wool ; rub 
me the wrong way an’ I’m a man-eater. I’m a pizen critter an’ a mad 
buffer. I kin fight, bite, chaw, swear, or snort. You can’t rope me. 
This man’s been drawin’ the crowd to the judge’s bar long ’nuff. I 
want him to draw the crowd over to my place, an’, by thesizzlin’ roun’- 
up, Pm a-goin’ to have him.’ 

“¢Took out, coroner,’ said ‘the sheriff. ‘I’m a rarin’, tearin’, 
snarlin’, scratchin’ catamount when I git mad.’ 

“¢ Don’t care,’ responded the coroner. ‘I’m a hickory-jinted grizzly 
from the Rockies, an’ I’m lookin’ for fight.’ 

“The coroner sat down and deliberately took off his big boots, on 
which the spurs were an inch long. The sheriff did the same, then 
led the way outside. 
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“¢They’re mighty cool over it,’ I said. 

“‘¢ Oh, this is regular once a month,’ Ben replied. ‘ No hard feelin’.’ 

Ben and I were left alone in the bar-room. We watched the 
beginning of the fight out of the window. The men danced around 
each other like bears. Then the coroner frantically sawed the air 
and received a blow on the nose that made him sit down. Just as 
this happened, something came in the window and tugged violently at 
my coat-sleeve. It was Jim Bowers’s bronco again. 

“¢He wants a drink,’ remarked Ben, sympathetically, moving 
towards the bar. He brought over a big glass of liquor, and then 
stuck his head out of the window to watch the next round. 

“An idea came into my head. I Lapeer the liquor on the floor 
just beyond the reach of the horse, and, while he was striving to get 
it, threw off my boots and jumped into those of the coroner. 

“T gave the horse the glass then, and as he seized the rim in his teeth 
I pushed his head away and hopped over the window-sill on his back. 
Ben was leaning as far out as he could get, watching the fight and 
cheering like all possessed. I gathered the reins and dug the spurs. 
The bronco gave a yell, a lurch, and a jump, and we were off like a 
shot. 

“Everybody seemed to see us at once. Some ran for their horses, 
others fired their guns, and they all shouted. The sheriff and coroner 
stopped their fight and pointed to us. 

“<The stakes is runnin’ away,’ they yelled. 

“Great snakes! he’s got my boots,’ said the coroner. 

“That was all I heard as I went by. I didn’t try to guide the 
bronco, just shook the reins and gave him the spur, and he went like 
a bird, though he wabbled a bit at first. But we were not all clear, by 
along chalk. At first I got a lead of a couple of hundred yards, and 
I about held that for some miles; then Ben, who was leading, began 
to pull up very slowly. As we came to Centralia, I saw a train in 
the station, headed for the East. I tore right round in front of the 
engine and jumped from the horse’s back in the door of the express- 
car, slamming it. The express messenger was an old man. He looked 
up from his books and yelled, ‘ Hey ?” 

“<Tt’s all right,’ I said, crouching down behind some boxes, and 
pulling a lot of mail-bags over myself. ‘There’s a mob after me.’ 

“The Prairie City crowd was all around the train by this time. 

“Tcould hear Ben and the sheriff, the coroner and the judge, 
swearing. 

“They searched the passenger-car and the baggage-car, even the 
engine-cab, and finally they came to the express-car, but the old man 
picked up a Winchester. ) 

“This here’s an express-car, full of valleable property,’ he said. 
‘Some one’ll git killed if ye try to git in here.’ 

“‘¢ Whar’s the man we was chasin’ ?’ asked the sheriff. 


“¢Dunno,’ responded the express agent. ‘Got no time to be 
lookin’ out o’ winders.’ 

“T heard the sheriff and coroner consulting as to what was to be 
done. Probably they would have searched in spite of the old man, 
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od “ train gave a toot, and away she went and left them all 
ind. 

“When we had been going five minutes, the old fellow came over 
and pulled the bags away from my face. 

“He grinned at me, and whispered, ‘It war hosses, warn’t it? 
That’s all right. Needn’t mind me. I’ve been a young feller too. 
Say, warn’t it hosses ?” : 

“© Yes,’ I said, sitting up. ‘It was horses.’ Then I told the old 
man the whole dismal story. Instead of sympathizing with me, I 
thought he would explode. 

” ‘J im elena 3 got yer——took the town with ye——made 

e set em up all day urn near got ye lynched P-p-p-p-p-p-p-p! 

ic, kic, kic, kic——Whoo-hoo ! "Ha, ha, ha, ha! Well, ny ! F Oh ! 
gimme that again. Jim’s hoss, eh? Why, he an’ Jim used to be 
partners, till two weeks ago Jim got made station-agent, got married, 
an’ reformed. The hoss won’t reform, an’ Jim’s tryin’ to give him 
away. So you got Jim’s hoss, or he got you. That’s all right. 
P-p-p-p-p-p!_ Kic, kic, kic, kic——Whoo-hoo !’ 

“The old fellow laughed like that all the way to Chicago,” said 
the drummer. “TI didn’t care. I was well out of the scrape. Just as 
soon as I struck the store the next morning I asked the firm to put 
me on the other route; and they did.” j 

Sydney Reid. 
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hae’ came knocking at my heart 
One summer day,— 
Came knocking softly at my heart. 
I said him nay : 
“‘Oh, May is merry, and June is long, 
And gay with blossom and wild-birds’ song. 
The golden hours are free, are free ; 
What sweeter can you bring to me? 
I pray you, wait 
Without the gate.” 


Was that a knocking at my heart 
One winter day ?— 
The faintest echo in my heart ! 
The world was gray, 
And drear the winter ; my garden-close 
Lay chill and silent with drifting snows. 
I swung the portals open wide : 
“Oh, enter, stranger, and abide !”— 
Love’s ghost did wait 


Without the gate. 
Celia A. Hayward, 
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HE fame of the profound learning and extensive education of 
Russian women in general seems to have become very widely 
disseminated, judging from the questions which are constantly put to 
me on that point. That is the impression which travelling Russians 
make on travelling Americans, during casual meetings on the Conti- 
nent and, more rarely, of course, in Russia. I find that Americans 
are inclined to place the Russian women above the American, in that 
respect. 
With all due regard to both my Russian and my American friends, 
I think this is entirely a mistaken idea. In the education of girls be- 
longing to the upper classes—the classes which Americans encounter 
at the European watering-places, as a rule—great attention is devoted 
to the accomplishments, especially to languages. This last point natu- 
rally produces a strong impression on the (comparatively) languageless 
Americans. 


ing several parallel dictionaries in my head simultaneously, I could 
not hit promptly on the proper French terms, On such occasions I 
was in the habit of saying, “If you will permit me to express myself 
in Russian I shall be more intelligible to you, and it will be easier for 
me.” They enjoyed this, because it was exactly the reverse of their 
own practice. 

But I must say that not only have I heard them criticise each 
other’s French, but I soon discovered that there are several stumbling- 
blocks which very many Russians, even those who speak English with 
great perfection otherwise, find it very difficult to surmount. For 
example, our future tense is as puzzling to them as is their future tense 
tous. The past tense and the past-perfect tense generally insist on 
entangling themselves, sometimes with ludicrous results. A Russian 
.will say, “I have been told in Paris,” “I have seen in London,” in- 
stead of “TI was told,” “I saw.” Those who are very familiar with 
German are apt to say, “I became a new dress,” and the like, as they 
would say, “Ich bekam cin neues Kleid,” and other, similar phrases, 
where “1 got,” “I became possessed of,” should be used. 

As every one addicted to the study of foreign languages is aware, 
it is generally much easier to speak tolerably well than it is to under- 
stand what is said in a natural manner, either in conversation or in 
public addresses, by the natives, who always seem to strangers to talk 
very rapidly and indistinctly. Therefore it is not very surprising that, 
when one is talking with Russians who seem seven-eighths English in 
their knowledge of the written and spoken language, he should sud- 
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denly discover that he is not understood. An answer a thousand miles 
wide of the mark apprises him that he may have been tossing words 
into space for an indefinite time past. This is discouraging, and the 
sole remedy is to talk Russian, and let them reply in English, if they 
insist upon it. A case in point is offered by my experience with a 
Moscow friend, who could never understand a word of my conversa- 
tion with an English officer whom I used to meet in her drawing-room. 
Yet she never had the slightest difficulty in comprehending every word 
which the officer or I addressed directly to her, and she spoke English 
remarkably well. 

Nevertheless, it is not quite safe to trust too implicitly to this 
theory when one has secrets to confide in English. They must be 
buried in the breast, like real “dead” secrets. Even if a Russian who 
is phenomenally well versed in it does not chance to be within earshot, 
that may happen to the incautious foreigner which happened to a party 
of Americans in a railway station. I came in contact with one of 
them, and exclaimed, “ Excuse me!” in Russian, instinctively. ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon!” she answered, with the unmistakable accent 
and emphasis of the land of the free. Naturally, she took me for a 
Russian; and, while I was waiting for her and her friends to allow 
me a peep at the mirror, and before I could warn them, they had 
exposed all the quarrels of their Kilkenny-cat travelling party. I 
longed to say, “Don’t! Don’t talk English, quarrel in English, 
even before persons who address you in Russian.” But I was ashamed 
—for them—to do it, after the very candid remarks upon the absent 
members of their party in which they had indulged. Their comments 
on my personal appearance and accoutrements had nothing to do with 
my depriving them of my valuable advice, since they approved of “the 
Russian woman,” on the whole, and asserted their intention to search 
the Russian capitals for chatelaines like the one I wore,—which had 
been made by a New York jeweller. 

But to return to my immediate subject. The special accomplish- 
ments in languages of the Russian women whom one meets on the 
Continent, combined with cultivated powers of observation and quick- 
ness of apprehension in social matters and generally with more or less 
musical skill, dazzle my countrywomen and countrymen unduly. In 
the matter of social quickness and skill the women of the two races 
are very evenly matched; but the Russian is apt to observe les con- 
venances to a far stricter and more agreeable degree than is the average 
American woman. The first result of unconventionality is, without a 
doubt, to produce the effect of cleverness,—brilliancy, if you will; 
whereas the after-effects—but perhaps it is better not to enter upon 
that vast and complicated subject. I may merely suggest its possi- 
bilities by stating that the immediate result of observing the too often 
despised convenances is to produce the effect of elegance and polish, 
which, though it may be less temporarily brilliant, carries more weight 
at the moment, and is more pleasing, as well as more lasting in its final 
outcome. ‘ 

But, though Russian children are given the inestimable advantage 
of early instruction and constant supervision by foreigners, as well as 
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eonstant practice at home, in foreign languages, they do not all finish 
their education-at home by any means. Almost every one in Russia 
who is “ well-born” can get his education at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, or, for a very modest sum, in the government institutions. 
Take the facilities offered in St. Petersburg, for example. At the head 
of all the institutions, socially, stands “The Society of Well-born 
Maidens,” commonly known as the “Smolny Institute.” It is one of 
those immense institutions in which Russia abounds, and which owe 
very much to the Empress Katherine II. and to the Empress Marie 
Feodorovna, the wife of the Emperor Paul I. Peter the Great, who 
had a genuine mania for erecting summer palaces on every desirable 
spot, built one on the site of a former tar-burning works (Smol’nya). 
Tn the middle of the last century, his daughter, the Empress Elizabeth, 
began the erection of a convent for orphans on this spot. Katherine 
II. reorganized it and added an institution for girls, and the Emperor 
Paul I.’s wife enlarged it. This institute receives, at the expense of 
the state, the daughters, between the ages of ten and twelve and a half 
years, of men who hold a rank not lower than colonel in the military 
and naval hierarchy (captain of the first rank) or than councillor of 
state in the civil hierarchy. For the sum of three hundred and fifty 
rubles a year (approximately, one hundred and seventy-five dollars), 
men not lower in rank than a major or-a councillor of the court, as well 
as hereditary nobles, can send their daughters, between the ages of nine 
and thirteen and a half years, to the same institute. The Alexander 
School, which stands in the same enclosure with the Smolny Institute, 
receives, at the same comparative ages, the daughters of men ranking 
from colonel and councillor of state to staff-captain and titular ~coun- 
cillor, also of priests and arch-priests, aud: for three hundred rubles 
(one hundred and fifty dollars), the daughters of nobles, merchants, 
and all persons above the grade of peasants. 

Here are lodged also the widows of nobles and superannuated 
teachers from this and similar government institutes, some at the cost 
of the state, some on the payment of a small sum. They receive a 
certain allowance of food and clothing, which those who pay their. 
way are not obliged to wear unless they like: and they generally do 
not like, but scorn it. They are served by girls from the Foundling 
Asylum, who wear a uniform of linen gowns, in a pattern of small 
blue-and-white checks, their bare necks and arms being protected by 
white tuckers and sleeves, 

The old ladies who pay have rooms to themselves, and can use 
their own furniture. The others are housed by twos, by fours, or in 
larger groups, in large rooms, where each has her bed partitioned off, 
and where all use the long strip of space next the windows in common 
as a sitting-room. Odd little old-fashioned figures these ladies are, in 
their straight petticoats and round capes of sad-colored wool, with stiff, 
transparent white caps. 

I dare not undertake to say how many Russian churches of various 
sizes, besides the big cathedral, there are in the enclosure, to accommo- 
date these hundreds of women and school-girls. For the Poles there 
is a Roman Catholic church; and for the Lutherans a church of that 
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denomination, the ecclesiastics all being paid by the government. I 


‘regretted that I had not a pedometer with me, to record the number of 


miles I walked in that institute, through corridors, ball-rooms, dwelling- 
rooms, and all the rest. I am aware that pedometers are very fallible. 
I once knew a girl who with the aid of a pedometer, when that craze was 
raging, could walk sixteen miles on a road where the surveyor and I 
could claim only four “ between us,” as an Irishman might say. But 
an unregulated pedometer could not have felt any more like prevari- 
cating than I did by the time I left that huge establishment. 

This fashionable Smolny Convent “ finishes” girls off at an average 
age of eighteen years, and has had among its pupils five of the fair 
daughters of the Prince of Montenegro, of whom two are now mar- 
ried in St, Petersburg, one to a Grand Duke, the other to a Prince 
Romanoff, of the blood royal. 

Next to it, in fashion, comes the Katherine Institute, or, to give it 
its proper title, The School of the Order of St. Katherine. It has a 
branch in Moscow, and is intended for the daughters (received at the 
age of from ten to twelve years) of ladies who hold the rank of cheva- 
liers of that order—if ladies can ever be chevaliers!—and of men not 
lower in rank than major or councillor of the court. These are at the 
expense of the state. Boarders pay three hundred and fifty rubles a 
year, and consist of the daughters of hereditary nobles in general. 
The girls receive their relatives every Sunday noon, in the grand ball- 
room. All government educational institutions in Russia are provided 
with fine ball-rooms, as a necessity, for accomplishments of society, 
exercise in bad weather, and exhibitions. Each class here is distin- 
guished by the color of the stuff gown worn by its members, as regu- 
lated by the Empress Katherine [I.,—red, green, purple, or blue, all 
of the ugliest possible shades, it seemed to me, when I went with the 
mother of one of the girls. Each girl wears a small cape of fine linen 
over her bare shoulders (like the foundling servants whom I have 
mentioned), which she must remove when she is in class,—a good 
Spartan training for future balls, especially as the rooms are kept at a 
much lower temperature than is usual in American houses,—a pair 
of linen sleeves on her bare arms, and a white linen apron, whose 
stomacher is drawn to a pretty point of the décolleté corsage made in 
the old-new fashion, without any bosom seams. A very severe pun- 
ishment for these girls is the command to go without their aprons. 
The teachers’ uniform is blue. “On ordinary occasions they need not 
be particular as to the shade; and I observed that they always chose 
good colors. But on ceremonial occasions they must wear that peculiar, 
bright tone, neither light nor dark, but simply eye-splitting, which 
seems, for some inscrutable reason, to be universally beloved by all 
persons who cherish an “ ism,” and which is particularly liked in thin, 
cotton-backed satin. But in Russia it is not a matter of choice with 
any one who serves in one of the Empress Katherine’s institutions. 
The horrid suspicion struck me more than once that the Empress had 
prescribed it because she detested it, and thus, being quite sure that she 
would never wear it herself, and that even an angel would look her 
worst in it, there would be no danger of her being mistaken for one of 
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these people, or of their being mistaken for her, or taken for hand- 
somer women than herself. But, on the whole, that would not be like 
Katherine the Great, who knew—none better—how to hold her own 
against every one, in clothes of any hue or cut. But it would severely 
strain the powers of a goddess, fresh from the hands of the best 
Parisian artist in dress, to wear that blue becomingly. 

This Katherine Institute occupies a vast plain stone building, 
fronting on the Fontanka river or canal, not far from the Anitchkoff 
Palace. It was built by Peter the Great for one of his daughters, but 
was never used by her. From its designation at that time, “the 
Italian Palace,” two streets received their names, which are rather 
puzzling at present, unless one knows this bit of history, Great Italian 
Street and Little Italian Street. The latter occupies a part of the 
ancient palace garden. In former days this garden extended to the 
Belt Canal, in the outskirts of even the present town, but it is now 
much reduced in size, though still very large. The graduating class is 
not allowed to go home during the summer vacation which precedes 
its last year. Its members are transferred to rooms opening on the 
garden front instead of on the canal, and no doubt they find its shady 
alleys and lawns a delightful retreat. In former days no government 
institute pupils were ever allowed to go home, from the day when they 
entered as little girls until they were “finished.” This was a pre- 
cautionary measure. It was intended that these girls should constitute 
a leaven of civilization in their comparatively uncouth families, and it 
was feared that this object would be defeated if they were allowed to 
come in contact with the undesirable example of their parents. The 
results of these regulations on domestic life can readily be imagined. 
Languages, music, and “the graces” (with the subordinated, ordinary 
branches) form the chief subjects of instruction in these government 
institutions, on the plan laid down by their foundress. The prizes on 
“finishing” are appropriate,—the Empress’s cipher in diamonds, be- 
stowed by herself, books, and so forth. The young girls are taken out 
to see the popular amusements at Carnival-time and at Easter, but 
from the outside only, and at a distance. As befits young ladies whose 
hall-porters are clothed in the imperial livery and selected of a style, 
size, and beauty to adorn it, the pupils of these grand institutions are 
conveyed in court equipages. The girls themselves constitute the 
plainest and most insignificant part of this fine procession: in fact, 
they could be spared altogether, from a decorative point of view. 
Poor things! No girl could be expected to look pretty in the red silk 
kerchief tied under the chin and tucked in at the neck of the ugly 
cloak which the Empress Katherine prescribed for them. They look 
like the daughters of the petty merchant class, which is an all-sufficient 
description of their utterly uninteresting appearance. But the proces- 
sion, with its outriders, coachmen, and footmen, in the gold-laced, 
scarlet imperial livery, its horses graduated in color from milk-white 
through iron-gray to black, and back again, like those of the hussars, 
forms a picturesque addition to the Carnival throngs. The dignity of 
the show is somewhat marred by the line of pages and cadets, friends 
and relatives of the girls, who run alongside the carriages and enjoy 
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surreptitious chats, the guardian teachers being safely ensconced in the 
first carriage with an extra pair of horses to enhance their pomp. 
After the girls have taken a peep at the world, in the fashion of Mr. 
Podsnap’s “ young person,” and have gazed longingly but vainly at 
the Fair on the Empress’s Meadow, they visit the Hermitage, inspect 
its treasures, and breakfast there as guests of the Empress. In sum- 
mer the upper class is treated to a jaunt to imperial Peterhof, on the 
sea-shore, and a breakfast. 

Conducted on the same plan, and sharing in the same privileges to 
a degree, is the Patriotic Institute, for the daughters of officers pro- 
tected by the Committee on the Wounded, at the cost of the state; as 
boarders, the daughters of officers on the retired or the active list. 
There is also the Pavlovsky Institute, for the daughters of officers 
below the rank of colonel, or captain of the first rank in the navy, 
and, as boarders at three hundred rubles a year, for the daughters of 
all persons who are not of the peasant caste. In addition to these free 
institutes, there are the Nikolai Orphans’ Institute, and institutes for 
the daughters of priests and merchants, with similar schools in Moscow 
and elsewhere. In one of these schools, with which I am personally 
rather well acquainted, the daughters of country priests receive a 
thorough education in the rudimentary and several other branches, 
sewing, cooking, church music, and so forth, and are thus qualified to 
act as agents of culture when they return to their distant homes. At 
the conclusion of their course, in addition to any prizes which they 
may have earned, each girl is presented with what is practically a 
wedding trousseau, small but complete, including even an umbrella 
and a travelling-bag. I was assured that these outfits often did serve 
for an immediate wedding. , 

The “ Pages’ Corps of His Imperial Majesty” is for boys what the 
Smolny Institute is for girls, with a few extra privileges thrown in, 
as a matter of course. That is the way in most lands, especially in 
military lands, where the male bird is much finer in plumage and of 
much more social consequence than the female bird. Those who pass 
all examinations emerge from the corps as officers, can pick their 
regiment, and, if incapacitated for the military service, receive a corre- 
sponding civil rank. These lucky young fellows are specially ap- 

inted, by the Emperor’s order, from among the sons of men who 

ave rendered services to their country and whose fathers are not lower 
in rank than lieutenant-general. Most of them are reared at the 
expense of the state. Day scholars pay four hundred rubles a year, 
for instruction and breakfast. During the last year of the six years’ 
course, a number of those at the head of the class attend court festivi- 
ties as pages to the Empress and grand duchesses, In theory, the 
highest in scholarship are assigned to the highest posts,—that is, to 
service for the Empress. In practice, rank and social position enter 
into the question; and the best scholars, if not sufficiently endowed 
from a worldly point of view, will be relegated to the rear of the 
imperial procession, to bear the train of the grand duchess who comes 
last according to etiquette. 
In addition to this, the most aristocratic of all the boys’ schools, 
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there exist, in St. Petersburg and Moscow alone, cadet corps which 
educate three thousand one hundred and fifty lads, and in other towns 
of the empire there are accommodations for four thousand four hundred 
and fifty more. Appointments to these military schools are made 
according to the services of the fathers, the degree of orphanage, the 
test of examinations, and the regular turn of different sections of the 
country. The majority of this army of future officers are reared 
wholly at the cost of the state, but where they are not, the payment for 
schooling ranges between the merely nominal sums of sixty-two and 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year, approximately. Nor is 
this all: several other military schools, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
educate hundreds at the cost of the state, and the Naval School does 
the same for the sons of hereditary nobles, of superior officers (lieuten- 
ants and captains), and of hereditary honorary citizens* (in the merchant 
class), and even provides their books. 

In civil life, the Alexander Lyceum and the Law School, in 
St. Petersburg, and the Tzarevitch Nikolai Lyceum, in Moscow, re- 
ceive, in part at government expense, only the sons of the privileged 
classes, the ancient nobility of certain registration, the sons of officers 
not lower than the rank of colonel, and the sons of civilians not lower 
in rank than councillor of state. On the graduates of all these insti- 
tutions are conferred civil titles proportioned to their standing at the 
final examination, and thus they get their feet firmly planted on the 
lower rungs of the official ladder. The Lyceum graduates generally 
have a diplomatic career in view. The Alexander Lyceum is famous 
as the school where Pushkin, and nearly all the Russians who have 
distinguished themselves in the service of their country, studied. A 
young man finishes his education in the Lyceum and does not go to 
the university. 

It would be wearisome to recount in any further detail the in- 
numerable institutions where the best instruction may be had for 
nothing, or for a merely nominal sum, with prizes attached, in the 
shape of tchini (ranks) at the end of the race. I have said enough to 
show that everybody who is “anybody” need not be troubled over the 
education of his children. Any one who gets a diploma from one of 
the universities—there are ten of them—has his military service 
reduced from five years to three, and, if he be of the lower merchant 
class, he acquires hereditary nobility ; if of the agricultural class,—a 
peasant, in short,—he acquires personal nobility. 

All these institutions, civil as well as military, have their appro- 
SS uniforms, which could not, I am sure, have been designed by the 

mpress Katherine. Though not gaudy, they are far from being 


penitential in character, like those of the unfortunate Institute girls. 
A student of the University or Law School, attired in his dress uni- 
form, with its gay facings, little cocked hat, and sword, may well 





* This title and rank was instituted by Nicholas I. for members of the 
merchant class who deserve well of their country, and on whom he con- 
sidered it inadvisable to bestow the “nobility” and titles which they craved, 
and which are reserved for men in the direct service of the state, in military 
or civil posts. 
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develop a strut. The little Lyceum and Gymnasium lads present a 
very soldierly appearance, in their uniforms, with their books carried 
on their shoulders in knapsacks of unplucked seal-skin, over gray 
military great-coats, like those worn by officers. 

Girls who, for lack of rank or vacancies, cannot enter the fashion- 
able institutes, or who prefer a different sort of education, go to the 
Girls’ Gymnasia and Pro-Gymnasia, where they pay from fifteen to 
fifty dollars a year for tuition, or even one hundred dollars, when the 
Gymnasium takes boarding pupils. For the studies which are not 
obligatory—music, languages, drawing, and singing—an extra charge 
of two dollars and a half a year is made. The course of the Pro- 
Gymnasia extends over four years, that of the Gymnasia over seven; 
so that no one who is above fifteen years of age is received. Those 
who complete the full course of the Gymnasium, and the special 
additional course, graduate with the right to become private gover- 
nesses and teachers. Those who finish the regular course only can only 
aspire to be elementary teachers in the schools for the peasants. 

There are sixteen hundred or more private schools in the country, 
the majority of which are attended by women. Needy and deserving 
private schools receive a subsidy from the government. Some of these 
are practically government schools of the middle class, since the rights 
of the Gymnasia and Realschulen have been extended to them. All 
schools are subject to government inspection. 

There exist also gymnasia which have been founded by ladies who 
are anxious to provide their daughters with that special sort of educa- 
tion, but who desire to have superior professors, and to have the society 
rather more exclusive. In such schools the tuition-fee is considerably 
higher,—which not only is necessary, but forms an admirable method 
of weeding out the undesirable scholars. “Gymnasium of the 
Countess X.,” “Gymnasium of the Princess Z.,” are among the signs 
which one can read on the city buildings. 

The “ Higher Courses for Women” which have been established 
in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, and Kazan rank as private schools ; 
that is to say, the diploma confers no rights. They were established 
by the initiative of a few energetic women, aided by the professors of 
the local universities, who wished to give women the opportunity for 
higher education, and who repeat in them the lectures which they have 
Activeced to the University students. The courses are divided into 
physico-mathematical and _historico-philological, each covering. four 
years. There has been a great deal of talk about these Higher 
Courses, and, at times, fierce opposition to them. It was asserted that 
the women who attended them were inclined to laxity of conduct—not 
a new charge, even in America, in connection with women’s colleges— 
and to participating in political disturbances, These charges were 
indignantly repudiated by the friends of the Courses. But the preju- 
dice was strong against them, even after they had been in operation 
for ten years, especially among women who had received the more 
fashionable sort of education, with governesses, and in the aristocratic 
government institutes. A woman of this last sort told me, quite 
seriously, that all the students of the “‘ Bestucheff Courses” (as those 
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in St. Petersburg are called) wore their hair short, used men’s caps, 
and were uncleanly about their neckgear. That this was not the case 
I convinced myself by attending a lecture, delivered by a distinguished 

rofessor, at the fine building owned by the Courses, not far from the 
Didvenliy, in the quarter of St. Petersburg known as Vasily Island. 
I took particular note of the girls, both of those in class, and of the 
mass who. promenaded in the large hall between their engagements, 
They certainly were not as beautiful or as fashionably attired as their 
more fortunate sisters possessed of money and leisure. But they 
looked like earnest workers, who would accomplish something credit- 
able, in addition to solving the hard problem of earning their own 
living. 

A few years ago an order was issued that several of the natural 
sciences were to be dropped from the curriculum, as they were thought 
to promote “ uneasiness of mind.” The very existence of the Courses 
was in great jeopardy, as may be judged from the fact that they were 
not allowed to receive any new students, and the last class of old 
students was on the point of graduating. They obtained a fresh lease 
of life, however, and are re-established under somewhat different 
regulations. Since the reorganization all the students who do not live 
with their parents or relatives are required to board in the house which 
has been fitted up, and their number is, in consequence, necessarily 
limited by the capacity of the house. I do not know that any practical 
restriction in the attendance of students results from this regulation, 
and the oversight thus exercised must be productive of one good result, 
at least, in that it provides authoritative data as to their conduct, 
wherewith they may successfully refute, if necessary, the assertions of 
the enemies to the higher education of women. The prices in this 
boarding-house are extremely moderate. 

Several graduates of these Higher Courses have done very good 
scientific and pedagogical work, but I do not know that any one of the 
famous Russian women sayants has come from their ranks. Sophia 
Kovalevsky, the celebrated professor of mathematics in the Stockholm 
University, the most noted of all, was educated under private tutors, 
married at the time when these Courses were just beginning their 
existence, and finished her special studies abroad. 

When we come to decide the question of solid learning among 
great numbers of women, the balance is, I am sure, in favor of 
American women ; that is, if solid learning be considered desirable in 
a woman. As human nature is much the same, independent of climate, 
one hears plenty of complaints about the superficiality of the education 
obtained in the government institutes and in the fashionable schools 
generally. I retain a very distinct recollection of an extremely amusing 
case of that kind. One of the cadets from the Pages’ Corps favored 
me with a lively sketch, accompanied by mimicry, of the most fashion- 
able private school of St. Petersburg, where accomplishments alone 
were inculcated on the usual plan, and at a high price. The young 
page clamored for “the more solid instruction of our girls,” as if he 

ad been the sedate father of a family of girls, instead of eighteen 
years of age or thereabouts. It was excellently done, but I could 


we 
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hardly restrain my laughter at his apparent innocence of self-analysis 
and his sincerity. I was perfectly well aware, if he was not, that 
if he were offered the choice, at that moment, between one of these 
“ superficially educated” girls and a girl brought up according to his 
exceedingly positive and mature theories—a member of the Higher 
Courses, for example—as his partner in a ball-room, or for life, he 
would promptly turn his back on the well-educated, well-behaved girl, 
like the rest of his sex, in Russia and elsewhere. There are a very 
few exceptions. If the “other sort of girl”—the girl of his choice— 
made his life wretched and eventually landed him in the divorce court 
or some other equally unpleasant predicament, I could foresee that, 
instead of recalling and abiding by the sentiments which he was 
expressing to me, and attributing his unhappiness to his own folly in 
not having been guided by them, he would blame the woman, and 
howl for sympathy in his woes. 

In short, I think that, setting aside proficiency in languages to the 
advantage of the Russians, the educational situation in America and 
in Russia is as identical in its practical bearings on life as are men, 
women, and human nature generally in the two countries. I do not 
mean to suggest the idea which “Stepniak” announced to me as his 
opinion concerning the reason why Russians and Americans like each 
other,—that both peoples are only half civilized,—but I do mean to 
say that in America as in Russia (or vice versa, if you like) women 
who desire to win all the good things of life are too wise to handicap 
themselves or throw themselves entirely out of the race by acquiring 
more than the superficial accomplishments. Neither Russian nor 
American men are educated up to the point of liking well-informed, 
steady, earnest women, except tor mothers, and possibly, in some cases, 
for sisters. 

Of course there are a few foolish women in both countries, and a 
tolerable abundance of utterly foolish and blinded parents, who believe 
in the theory of higher education for women. But most of them come 
to their senses sooner or later,—generally later, after their own lives, 
or the lives in their keeping, have been hopelessly ruined from a 
worldly point of view and all the world’s rewards have passed them 
by and have showered into the laps of the other sort of women. In 
fact, I am pretty well convinced that in Russia, as in America, the 
women who win any approbation worth having for their acquirements, 
beyond the society accomplishments, are those who, having first been 
clever enough to secure all the prizes of life through superficiality, 
genuine or assumed, thereafter develop their innate taste for learning, 
or follow the fashion of the hour in that line, on the principles of 
conduct pursued by an acquaintance of mine. She was congenitally 
very short-sighted. But she knew, or her wise guardians had told 
her, that men do not like to see eye-glasses on women, though they do 
not regard them as detrimental to their own beauty. Therefore she 
did not wear them ; for, after all that has been said and written, the 
fascination of men continues to be, and promises to remain in the 
future, the chief sphere of woman’s interest. When my acquaintance 
was safely married to a desirable “catch,” on the day after the wed- 
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ding she produced a pair of pince-nez from her trousseau, mounted them 
on her nose, and has enjoyed both worldly success and eye-glasses ever 
since, in triumph. I may add that she has not used the glasses for 
studying books, but for studying her fellow-men, precisely as she had 
studied them, but at a disadvantage, before her wedding-day. . 

But the principle is the same in both cases, and I think that if the 
systems of education in most countries be scrutinized in the light of 
this hint, it will be found that they are all built on much the same 
ground-plan, different as the intervening manifestations appear to be, 
and that the feminine mind varies very little in acuteness, except as to 
self-interest, in all lands possessed of modern civilization. 

In short, American women will do well to yield the palm of learn- 
ing, promptly and gracefully, to any nation which sees fit to claim it 
for its women. American men, as a rule, are so busy in making 
money and enjoying it, rather than in acquiring mental treasures, that 
it is dangerous for American women to know much beyond the arts of 
fascination. I believe that both English and American statistics of 
the graduates of women’s colleges show that far fewer of them, in pro- 
portion, marry than of the superficially educated women who come from 
the decried “fashionable” schools. I do not believe that this state of 
things is produced by the causes which are usually attributed to it, 
namely, such love of learning as makes them prefer to devote their 
lives to teaching and scientific researches rather than to family life. 
That the higher education renders a woman more fastidious as to the 
character of the men is undoubtedly true. But it is equally true that 
the men, conscious of their own shortcomings, possibly, do not give 
them as many chances to change their single blessedness as they do the 
flighty, superficial women. I am aware that it is not the fashion to 
admit this, but I believe that it is true. It is also true that it is 
often difficult to understand why some of the flighty girls marry the 
men with whom they seem to be perfectly contented, unless on the 
theory that they are anxious to have the right to place “ Mrs.” on 
their tombstones. They certainly appear to get no other advantage 
from their bargain. One is really inclined to think, at times, despite 
all the “ progress” of women, that after conscientious parents have 
brought up a girl to be steady, truthful, scrupulous, and delicate in 
taste, well educated in the best sense of the word, which includes 
some solid acquirements, the kindest service which they can render to 
their child is to chloroform her. They have prepared her to live with 
the angels, but certainly not to live in “society” of the present day, 
compete with girls who have been wisely brought up to meet the con- 
ditions of that society, and achieve the social success of the latter, 
which the steady girl’s unwise parents always expect, most irrationally 
and unjustly. 

Nor is the situation materially different in Russia. I was discuss- 
ing this question one day with the wife of Count L. N. Tolstoy. The 
countess, who is an acute observer, pronounced a verdict similar to the 
above on Russian men and Russian society. She even went further, 
and said, “Men don’t like nice, respectable women. All the nicest 
and best women I know in Moscow are unmarried.” I have heard 
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many other people say the same thing. Another Russian friend said 
to me, “ Thank God I have no daughters! It is enough to drive one 
crazy to know how to bring up girls nowadays. If you rear them in 
such a way as to escape the reproaches of your own conscience, you 
deprive them of every chance in the world, and lay yourself open to 
their just reproaches for having spoiled their lives. Secure their 
social success and the good things of life by an education adapted to 
that purpose, and your conscience gives you no peace, you pave the 
way for moral catastrophes in your own family and in other families, 
and you are by no means sure of escaping the reproaches of the girl, 


in the end.” 
Isabel F. Hapgood. 
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WHex Dr. Dubois of the Netherlands army set out for his station 
in the East, he little dreamed how important would be the result 
of his labors in unfolding to science one of the lost steps in life’s progress. 
To understand more clearly the nature of this discovery, which is 
the greatest that the infant science of anthropology has ever made, a 
little explanation is necessary about the so-called “ missing links.” 

The life-history of the earth, if we only knew all, would probably 
present one unbroken chain of progress, beginning with simple, struc- 
tureless protozoa and ending in man,—linked, however, one to the 
other by the various intermediate forms of radiates, mollusks, articu- 
lates, fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals; but the old 
earth has not yet yielded all her secrets, and the record we have is, 
therefore, a broken one, with here and there a missing step. For ex- 
ample, there is a wide and unfilled gap, in this life’s scale, between 
articulates and fishes. We have all the connections which lead to the 
former, but there the record ends abruptly and inexplicably ; for fishes, 
the oldest and the simplest, start off fully formed, without any ves- 
tigial remains of their predecessors. Another link to be supplied is 
that connecting man to the higher mammals, and this is the link— 
humanity’s missing link—which Dr. Dubois claims to have discovered. 

The relics, which consist of only a few bones, a thigh-bone, a 
wisdom-tooth, and part of the skull, were found on the banks of the 
Bengawan River near Trinil in Central Java: all were embedded in 
volcanic tufa, three feet below the low-water level of the stream and 
some forty feet below the surface of the flood-plain through which the 
river had cut its channel. 

The skull, which is very ape-like, still has a cranial capacity greater 
than any known ape’s, yet it is below the lowest human skull ever 
found,—that of the Neander Valley, known as the Neanderthal skull. 

The thigh-bone is strangely human, yet very different, scientists 
say, from any such bones they have ever seen: it proves at least that 
this animal, however constituted in other parts, was gifted with the 
attribute of walking erect; and erect posture was one of the primal 
steps in the making of man. 
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The tooth is remarkably like that of an ape. The wisdom-teeth 
of civilized races are much smaller than any of the other molars, but 
in apes this is just the reverse, and the lower we go in humanity’s 
scale the larger these teeth become. This last molar from the Java 
deposits is larger than in man, yet somewhat smaller than in apes. 
There has naturally been much discussion throughout the whole of the 
thinking world about these antiquities, but scientists are now pretty 
generally agreed that the opinion first expressed by Dr. Dubois is 
essentially true in main outline, and that we have here a veritable 
missing link,* or rather, perhaps, a missing step in humanity’s struc- 
tural development, represented by a man-like being lower in human 
advancement than any men we have ever known. 

Last year these bones were taken by the discoverer to the great 
Congress of Scientists which met in Leyden, and they proved to be a 
topic of absorbing interest. 

Professor Marsh, who there examined them, has put himself on 
record in a recent paper by saying, “It is only justice to Dr. Dubois 
to state that he has proved to science the existence of a new prehistoric 
man-like form, not human, indeed, but in size, brain-power, and erect 
posture much nearer man than any animal hitherto discovered, living 
or extinct.” 

The distinguished Virchow, whose conservatism gives his opinions 
the greatest weight, declared before the Leyden Congress that the thigh- 
bone was apparently human, yet again it did not seem man-like: on the 
whole, he agreed with Dr. Dubois “much better than was generally 
supposed.” 

In order to diminish to the lowest degree any chance of mistake 
occurring in these scientific suppositions before they would become part 
of the world’s great truths, the utmost care was taken. The relics 
were studied from every conceivable stand-point, and formed the theme 
for many a learned debate; finally they were submitted to Dr. Ma- 
nouvrier, of Paris, who was to study them independently and without 
any knowledge of the opinions of his confréres. All this was done, 
and, strange to say, the Frenchman reached almost the identical con- 
clusions of the German professor. 

Surely this is proof enough for the most sceptical; for these men 
are not novices, but keen-, clear-, and cool-headed leaders of science. 

‘There is a queer coincidence connected with this discovery. While 
Dr. Dubois was in Java working with pick and spade, Gabriel Max, 
the famous artist, in his studio in Munich was painting a picture to be 
presented as a birthday-gift to Professor Ernst Haeckel, Germany’s 
foremost worker in evolution. This picture, which is called “The 
Ape-Man of Europe,” represents what is supposed to be a family of 
our prehuman ancestors. The scene is laid in a primeval forest. The 





* There really is no missing link between man and the higher apes. Scien- 
tists do not believe that man has descended from apes, but that apes and man 
are descended from a common ancestry. That this ancestry should present 
many ape-like features is evident. The divergence of these two lines took 
place during what is known to geologists as Tertiary times, hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago. 
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male, standing erect, shows a shapely head and hand, strong but un- 
wieldy limbs: his own feet are hidden, but those of his mate show the 
ape-like toes: his features, though animal, are not vicious, but rather 
humane, and show little of savagery for one who is so little better than 
the “beasts of the field.” The female sits at the foot of a tree, with 
her infant in her arms: the sorrow and sadness and pity on her face 
tell the beginning of the woes and cares of womankind, which have 
not changed since the race began. 

So true a student of anthropology is this German painter that he 
has received universal praise for the work. Especially striking, too, is 
the fact that when one looks at the painting he sees a fairly good like- 
ness of the Dubois fossil man when, clothed in flesh and blood, he 
“lived and loved” long ago in the Tertiary forests of Java. 

The Javan relics were not described until some time after the 
painting was finished ; consequently, as Max could have got no assist- 
ance from that quarter, his “ape-man”’ is purely imaginary, and shows 
how matchless are the deductions of science. Such a being as this 
missing link had long been argued from the theory of evolution; and 
such a being this brilliant artist, following the lines of scientific 
reasoning, has put on canvas. Scarcely is his canvas dry before the 
bones of just about such an animal have come to light,—a strange 
mixture of ape and man. We could hardly call him an ape, for he 
walked erect; yet neither was he aman. His gait must have been 
waddling and uncertain: thick hair probably no longer covered his 
body : his feet of necessity were man-like, yet the big toe, retaining 
the ancestral traits of his progenitors, remained presumably much like 
the thumb. Speech, alone humanity’s prerogative, was only a wild 
and childish gibbering ; but behind the low retreating forehead there 
was a thinking brain,—the first the world had seen. Though only an 
animal, he differed from all animals hitherto made in that he bore the 
germs of all the future progress of the race, of the infinite possibili- 
ties of hope and of love, of pity and of sorrow. His home was only 
a cleft in the rock or a hollow tree: weapons he had none save a stick 
or a stone, for he had not yet learned the chipping of flint: of fire he 
knew not the value: his food was much after the manner of apes of 
to-day. Such was this man of Java, as he stood on the threshold of 
creation. 

The lowering temperature and the icy coat of the great glacier had 
hardly spread over the North ere this ape-like creature had so far pro- 
gressed in life’s scale that he deserved to be called a man. Creation 


was finished: humanity began its onward and upward march. 
Harvey B. Bashore. 





A POET’S EPITAPH. 


A LIFE with day-dreams and night-visions fraught : 


But, oh, the good those dreams and visions wrought! 
; Clarence Urmy. 
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BULLWINKLE. 
THE HISTORY OF A POOR STUDENT. 


. first time I ever met Bullwinkle was the first day I went to 

college. I knew the difference between him and the other fresh- 
men as soon as I saw him. The others were nice enough fellows, but 
they were badly scared. They were walking around in front of the 
buildings, with their hands in their pockets, talking together in 
whispers. They didn’t know where to go nor what to do. But as 
soon as a sophomore came along to hear what they were saying, they 
shut up, and looked about as happy as a dog taking a bath. 

They were fine young fellows, I knew that ; finer than I had ever 
seen in my life, but that was the first time I had been in New York. 
In the country you don’t see such young men as they were. Some 
had pretty, pink-and-white faces like a girl; others had little, black 
moustaches, and flowers in their button-holes, and rings, and small 
white hands. Their clothes looked different from any clothes I had 
been used to. At first I thought they were a different kind of clothes, 
but afterwards I found they didn’t cost any more in New York than 
any others, if you knew where to get them. Most students don’t pay 
for their clothes, anyway. 

I remember I liked these young fellows and thought they were 
fine. I was glad I was going to have them for classmates, and hoped 
they would like me. But, at the same time, I wondered whether they 
would be able to keep all those fine things if they had to fight for 
them. I couldn’t help seeing that they were pretty badly demoralized, 
and would run if a person called “shoo-pussy” at them. And yet 
there was good stuff in them. I said to myself, one good man could 
clean out that crowd, or else he could make them stay and fight like 
tigers, if he knew how to handle them. 

Just as I was thinking that, up came Bullwinkle, and, as I said, I 
saw the difference. He wasn’t dressed like the others. I had seen 
plenty of clothes like his where I came from, mostly on actors,—a 
shiny black coat, too short in the arms and very greasy, a sort of drab 
vest, opening low, and loud striped trousers; on his neck a collar with 
enormous points, and a flashy green-and-red bow, made to look as if 
it was tied, but too natural to be true. Afterwards I found he got 
them at a pawn-shop to go to college in. That was the way with him. 
He didn’t like to wear his clothes long; but, to tell the truth, he 
couldn’t have worn them long if he had wanted to, for they were 
always dropping to pieces somewhere. Then he’d take them to a 
pawnbroker. Generally the pawnbroker wouldn’t give him more than 
half a dollar for a suit, but if Bullwinkle would work it off in trade 
he’d “ allow” five dollars on them, and give him a new suit that wasn’t 
much better for about a dollar more. Bullwinkle thought that was 
the way to keep in style. He liked to have the fellows think he had 


a large wardrobe. 
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Well, as I was saying, he didn’t look like the others at all. When 
I was handling logs up in Michigan, I would have picked out Bull- 
winkle as a handy man, and a spry man, and a good man to set over a 
gang of loggers to keep them in order. I saw all that at one glance. 
He was not a very large man, but very powerful, with arms like a 
gorilla, and a big trunk. I have noticeu that that kind of man is 
usually a fighting man. He had a big head, all covered with reddish 
curls, and a little, red moustache, and gray eyes that blazed and looked 
ugly when he was angry, but at other times were as clear and pleasant 
asa baby’s. His face was all bones, and yet there was something good 
about it. It was the kind of face you could depend on when it came 
to trouble, something like the face Xenophon says Clearchus the Spar- 
tan had. You remember he said the soldiers liked to see Clearchus in 
a battle, if not at other times. 

Bullwinkle stood for a minute looking over the other freshmen as 
a colonel might inspect a regiment of raw recruits to see what kind of 
stuff was in them. Then he waved his hand and began a little speech. 
“‘ Classmates,” said he, “‘ we have got to do those fellows up this after- 
noon, and we are going to do them up.” My, how the fellow could 
talk! Some of the sophomores came up while he was talking, and 
tried to guy him, but he gave them one ugly look, and they cleared 
out. They knew the difference, too, and they didn’t want to have any 
trouble with him. After the speech was over, he went in and out of the 
crowd of freshmen, jollying them up, like an elder welcoming strangers 
to a prayer-meeting. He said something nice to every one. He would 
grab one fellow’s hand, and inquire his name, and say, “Classmate, 
I’m proud to know you.” Then he would go on to the next man and 

ay him some compliment; “There’s a pair of shoulders for you!’ 
feeling him all over, like a horse; or, “ You stand up like a winner.” 
I could see the other fellows didn’t like it very well; he was too 
familiar ; but anyway he broke the ice. 

Before Bullwinkle came, the men had been afraid to talk to each 
other, but now they all began talking and laughing, and planning how 
to play the cane-rush as if they meant to win it. When Bullwinkle 
came to me he looked me over for a minute, and we understood each 
other from the start. You see, he was a plain man, and so was I, and 
we had both had a little experience with men, and we looked on this 
foolishness with the sophomores as child’s play. I had a pretty good 
pair of arms from felling trees, and I had learned to be quick on my 
feet from sailing around on logs in cold water. So Bullwinkle seemed 
to take to me from the start. He put his arm around my ribs and 
gave me a great hug, and whispered in my ear, “ Zounds! how we’re 
going to thrash them !” 

Up to that time I hadn’t taken much interest in cane-rushing. It 
wasn’t what I had come to college for. I knew I could take care of 
myself, and I didn’t want to hurt such nice-looking young men. Be- 
sides that, I was poor, and had only one decent suit of clothes, and I 
didn’t know anything about the second-hand business at that time. 
Anyway, I never took to it as kindly as Bullwinkle did. It always 
seemed to me rather low down to wear other people’s clothes, and I 
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could hardly ever get them to fit me. However, when that rush came 
off I was glad I was there. I looked after things on both sides, 
stopped fights, and tried to keep the boys from hurting each other. 
Bullwinkle was a good fellow, but he couldn’t keep his temper. Once, 
in the scrimmage, he got hold of two sophomores by the throat and 
choked them till their eyes stuck out. Then he knocked their heads 
together, till they felt pretty sick. I got them away from him and 
laid them down on the grass, and they seemed grateful. Towards the 
end, Bullwinkle and I got hold of the stick together, and made things 
fly. The sophomores were lying around thick, and there was more 
blood than I like to see. Bullwinkle broke one fellow’s arm as if it 
had been a pipe-stem. I didn’t blame him much, for they had ham- 
mered him pretty hard while he had hold of the stick with both hands. 
I was too tall for them to damage my head very much, but I hadn’t 
clothes enough left to be decent. 

That was the way Bullwinkle came into the class. After the rush 
he was the most popular man in it for a few days. But the fellows 
never knew exactly what to make of him. You see, he had some bad 
habits. One was, he was such an everlasting talker. He seemed to 
think that class meetings were called for the express purpose of giving 
him a chance to deliver an oration. As soon as the roll was called he 
was on his feet, and it was hard for any one else to get a word in edge- 
wise. If there was a class picture to be taken, he knew a man in the 
Bowery who took them at half-price, “better than Pach, better than 
Sarony, gentlemen; I assure you, better, and only half the money.” 
I can see him now, standing with one foot on a chair, his eyes blazing, 
his big body swaying backward and forward, shaking his fist in our 
faces, or pointing solemnly at the ceiling. while he tried with impas- 
sioned arguments to prove that an Eighth Avenue restaurant was a 
better place for a class dinner than Delmonico’s, Sherry’s, or the Bruns- 
wick. “Gentlemen, there they give you national dishes, patriotic 
dishes, historical dishes: pork and beans, which our forefathers knew 
as ‘stars and stripes,’ apple dumplings, mince pies full of raisins, 
and wine,” he would add, smacking his lips as if he could taste it. 
Some of the fellows used to think that Bullwinkle’s father and mother 
kept this “ historical place,” and that they had sent their son to college 
to drum up business for the restaurant. But that was not so. Those 
Eighth Avenue “gastronomic palaces” were the best he knew. Del- 
monico’s! Sherry’s! the Brunswick! He had never been inside of 
them in his life. 

Another trouble with Bullwinkle was that he was a little too fond 
of borrowing. I have noticed that men who borrow a great deal are 
seldom popular. Bullwinkle was also peculiar in the things he bor- 
rowed. I don’t mean to say he wouldn’t borrow money. He would, 
freely, but he liked to borrow other things too. One day he asked me 
who, in my opinion, had the largest number of shirts in the class. I 
told him I didn’t know, but I didn’t believe I had. I was getting a 
little afraid of him. ‘Of course you haven’t,” he replied, cheerfully, 
“but I think that Mannice has a good many.” When I asked him 
why he thought so, he said, “That man’s collars and cuffs are fastened 
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to his shirt, and every time he changes his cuffs or gets his collar dirty 
he has to change his shirt too. Eh, my boy, do you catch on?” I 
“caught on” a few days later, when Bullwinkle came to college in a 
new collar of fashionable shape, with his vest open half the way down 
to show a snowy bosom. It is true, it was ornamented by a flashy 
pin that couldn’t have cost ten cents, and it is also true that the collar 
almost choked him, but for a few days he was supremely happy. I 
never saw a man that had the cheek he had in borrowing. He boasted 
at one time that he had night-shirts belonging to the bishop; but I 
guess that was drawing it rather strong. 

It was not until Bullwinkle began to live with me that I learned 
the true inwardness of his strange life. It all came about in a rather 
singular way. Early in our sophomore year, Bullwinkle began coming 
around to my room occasionally (I had but one) to study in the even- 
ing. After our studies were over there were always a good many 
important questions to be settled. Seated comfortably in my big arm- 
chair beside the fire, with my long pipe in his mouth, how he would 
talk! Sometimes he would say that histories weren’t written right. 
Why not? Because they don’t tell you anything you want to know. 
Sometimes he would blame A¢schylus for not putting a little comedy 
into his dramas. He thought if A¢schylus and Aristophanes had put 
their heads together they might have written something worth reading. 
When I reminded him that A’schylus had been dead some years before 
Aristophanes was born, he said that Aristophanes might have put his 
time in better working over Auschylus’s ders than in poking fun at 
Socrates. Once I advised him to write a tragedy himself, and he 
began one; but he didn’t get far. It was about King Attila, and it 
was all speeches, but they wouldn’t come out right. He couldn’t keep 
New York out of it, and politics, and hotels, and all such stuff: so he 
got discouraged. He said it would take half a man’s life to find what 

ple knew in those days, and the other half to find what they didn’t 
~s so there would be no time left to write about them. What I 
liked to hear him talk about best was New York. He had knocked 
around the city for years, and what he didn’t know about it was hardly 
worth finding out,—actors and actresses and queer dives and ten-cent 
lodging-houses and tramps. He would begin a story like this: “One 
night last spring I came home about midnight. I had swapped over- 
coats that afternoon with a gentleman in the boarding-house. My coat 
was a thick ulster, and it was getting too warm for the weather. 
Schwartz took a fancy to it as soon as he saw it, and wanted to buy it, 
but it was the only one I had, and I wouldn’t sell. Then he offered 
to trade me_a pretty fly spring coat for it, and I took him up. When 
I got home I found his coat on my bed. I put it on to see if it would 
fit, and it fitted bully. I happened to put my hand into the pocket, 
and there was a letter addressed to me. When I opened it, out fell 
twenty or thirty pawn-tickets, worth together about fifteen hundred 
dollars. The letter was from Schwartz. His mother had died in 
some little place out in Dakota, and he wouldn’t be back in quite 
a while, as he had gone to the funeral. He had a number of tickets, 
he said, for valuable articles, ‘ acquired in legitimate business,’ and, not 
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knowing what to do with them, he had left them for me. The letter 
went on, ‘I see you are an honest and deserving young man, and I 
will put you in the way of making money. ‘These articles are worth 
ten times the sum they are pawned for.’ (On general principles I 
guess that was true.) ‘ Raise the money and release them. Then sell 
them and send half the proceeds to me in Dakota. The other half 
you may keep. In case you cannot raise money enough to liberate 
them all at once, liberate one and sell it, and so go on, but don’t begin 
with the yellow diamond, and don’t sell them in New York, as the dealers 
there won’t treat a young man right. P.S.—Try Philadelphia.’ ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ how did it turn out?” 

“Tt turned out bad,” said Bullwinkle, gloomily. “I was dead 
sure that it was a fake, or else the things were crooked, but I thought 
I would have a look at them. They were scattered all around the 
down-town shops, where I hardly ever go, but you ought to have seen 
them. Watches pawned for over a hundred dollars. (A watch a 
pawnbroker will advance a hundred dollars on is worth five hundred.) 
Jewels in old Dutch and French settings, and jewels torn from their 
settings, with some of the gold still sticking to them. A string of 

rls bigger than peas. And that yellow diamond! I tell you, the 
old Jew that had it didn’t want to show it. He was half crazy because 
he couldn’t make up his mind whether to offer to buy it and get it for 
a quarter of what it was worth, or run the chance of getting it for 
nothing.” 

“ But,” said I, impatiently, “ what did you do?” 

“ Made a fool of myself. That very night the tickets were all stolen 
out of my inside vest-pocket, on the L. road. Who stole them? The 
Jews? No, they couldn’t have done that trick. They must have hired 
a professional. I never even saw him, though he had to unbutton 
the first three buttons of my vest.” 

Now, what was a person to think of such things as that? Did I 
believe it? Of course I did. There was the letter, and I never knew 
Bullwinkle to lie, unless it was about the bishop’s night-shirts. Any- 
way, such stories take time, and it was generally about two in the 
morning before we got through. One night, as we were getting pretty 
sleepy, Bullwinkle looked around my room and saw an old buffalo- 
skin I had brought from the West. “That looks like a good, warm 
bed,” said he, stroking the fur. ‘ What’s the matter with my staying 
here all night?” Nothing was the matter with it, but I couldn’t let a 
guest sleep on the floor while I slept in bed, so I wrapped up in the 
buffalo-hide and Bullwinkle went to bed; and towards morning the 
fire went out, and it was pretty draughty. Well, that happened a good 
many times, till one night Bullwinkle said, “Graham, I don’t like to 
see you sleeping on the floor all the time. It’s all right, I suppose, and 
a buffalo-skin makes a good bed, but I don’t like the idea. Suppose we 
tell the old girl” (that was the disrespectful way he had of speaking 
of my landlady) “to put in another bed, and then we can each have 
one.” So, little by little, Bullwinkle came to live with me. In the 
end it was like the camel and the Arab; but you can’t always see the 
end from the beginning. I don’t mean to say that Bullwinkle was 
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not a nice fellow to live with. He was; unusually nice. He kept 
something going on all the time ; but he had queer ways, and he kept 
queer hours, and some of his habits were not the best. 

After we got pretty intimate he confided to me that he was working 
his way through college. I had suspected something of the kind from 
the way he acted, but I never saw a man work so hard to get through 
college as he did. If he had been putting a whole family through 
college he couldn’t have worked any harder. There wasn’t a position 
going that he wouldn’t apply for, and not a way to make a cent that 
he wouldn’t fly at; there was nothing he didn’t dare tackle, from 
waiting in a restaurant to acting as amanuensis and adviser to a rich 
old lady on Fifth Avenue. He aimed higher than that, too, but it 
wouldn’t work. When he first came to me he hadn’t much to do, but 
pretty soon the jobs began to pile up. By Christmas it was in full 
swing, and by Easter he had to refuse positions. It hurt him badly to 
do it, but there aren’t more than seven evenings in a week, or seven 
afternoons either. When Bullwinkle realized that, he began working 
in the morning. He used to get up at two or three o’clock and drive 
an ice-wagon. Some people would think that a hardship in cold 
weather, slinging around big cakes of ice weighing two hundred pounds 
for butchers and beer-saloons, but Bullwinkle knew better. That ice- 
wagon was a big thing. There was something picturesque about it, 
something to catch the eye of the public. A student of Columbia 
driving an ice-wagon to put himself through college. He worked it 
for all it was worth later on, and it made his fortune; in the mean 
time it brought him in ten dollars a week. ‘Two nights of the week he 
taught city night-school. He had himself appointed in a very tough 
neighborhood, somewhere near Canal Street, where no other teacher 
had been able to keep the peace, and the place was going begging at 
fifty-five dollars a month. Bullwinkle managed to keep it. Like the 
ice-cart, he made that place help him in more ways than one, for it got 
him into politics—but I mustn’t go too fast. Then, one afternoon and 
two evenings a week he was usher in the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
and two other evenings he was “ bouncer” in a low theatre over on the 
East Side. Most men wouldn’t like that sort of work, but it suited 
Bullwinkle down to the ground : he was a natural-born fighter. 

After a while he got to be one of the head ushers at the Opera- 
House. Then he would sometimes give me a pass, and I would go 
over. I liked the music first-rate, but I enjoyed more seeing Bull- 
winkle hustling around among the fine people, in an old dress suit and 
my white gloves, blowing up the other ushers, prancing up and down 
the aisle to show ladies their seats, bowing and smiling and crying, 
“This way, madam,” as if he owned the Opera-House. On Sundays 
he would dress up and go down to Trinity Church, where he taught a 
large Bible-class of young ladies. That brought him in pretty near ten 
dollars a week and a lot of Christmas presents, mostly book-markers, 
mottoes, and such things. He didn’t know as much about the Bible 
as a cat knows about shooting, but they said he was a very successful 
teacher all the same, and I guess that was true, for one of the ministers 
down there gave him three suits of silk underclothes. That present 
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set Bullwinkle up. There were very few men in the class that had 
silk underclothes, but it nearly broke his heart that he couldn’t show 
them. What I wondered at most was that he had the nerve to tackle 
such a job as that ; but, to tell the truth, he’d tackle anything. Down 
at Trinity he got acquainted with some fine people, too. Once in a 
while the mother of one of these young ladies would invite him to 
dinner, and then he’d hold his head pretty high for a week, and talk 
about cotillons, and patriarchs, and a lot of stuff like that. He even 
wanted to take dancing-lessons, but I told him he’d better let that 
alone. On the whole, those people didn’t do him any good. Going 
into such high society made him dissatisfied, and then it made him feel 
shy at the Opera-House, and he wasn’t as fly around there as he used 
to be. All the time he was afraid of running up against one of his 
fine friends, and one night he offered his arm to a lady who taught the 
next class to his in Sunday-school. She let his arm drop when she 
saw who it was, pretty quick, and it got around in the Sunday-school, 
and some of them froze him out. 

He did other things, too, but I can’t remember them all. Yes, 
there was one thing more. He undertook to teach a stammering boy 
to talk, and I believe he succeeded well. If there was any one com- 
petent to teach talking, I should say it was Bullwinkle; that is, if he 
gave the boy a chance. Anyway, he got five dollars a week out of 
that boy, and most of his dinners. 

Now, most people who read this account will probably wonder 
when Bullwinkle got time to sleep and to study. The plain truth is, 
he didn’t study at all. As for sleeping, he slept all through the recita- 
tions and lectures. He would sit in the back of the room, in a corner, 
if he could get one, lean his head back, and sleep right through the 
recitation. He wanted me to sit next to him and wake him up if he 
got to snoring, or if the professor called on him to recite. I generally 
did it, but once in a while I forgot it, and then there was trouble. He 
would sit with his big head thrown back in the corner and his mouth 
wide open, and snore so as to shake the room. That made him un- 
popular with the professors. They thought he was doing it to make 
fun. When they called on him to recite, he would recite, whether he 
knew anything about the subject or not. Some professors he could 
work easily, by asking questions and letting them give the answers, 
but others would let him go bulling right along till the whole class 
was in an uproar. Sometimes, when he woke up too suddenly, he 
would forget where he was for a minute, and begin saying Bible verses, 
or he would cry out, “This way, ladies,” thinking he was in the 
theatre. That made the professors think he was a fool ; but he wasn’t, 
and in the end he got along further than most of them will ever get. 
The fact was, he was almost dead for want of sleep, and if he hadn’t 
had the constitution of a rhinoceros, he would have killed himself, 
going to bed after midnight, and getting up again at three in the 
morning. The one idea he had was working his way through college. 
He didn’t seem to think it made any difference what he did while he 
was in college, whether he studied or not, or whether he learned any- 
thing or not. Just to be there made him happy all the time. 
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Anybody would think, too, that, doing so many jobs, he would 
naturally have plenty of money. That is what I used to think. 
Bullwinkle himself never talked on that subject, so of course I felt a 
delicacy about mentioning it. But I used to calculate on it privately, 
and, as near as I could make out, he was earning from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred dollars a month, and in summer more. For in 
vacation he would put in most of his time as a reporter, and they said 
he was one of the best in New York. That is a good deal of money 
for a student, and especially for a fellow who lived like Bullwinkle. 
And yet it didn’t seem to do him any good. The more he earned the 
less he had; but what he did with it I never found out. His room 
didn’t cost him anything, and I don’t believe his meals cost him a dollar 
a week, for after a while he got all his dinners out of that stuttering 
boy. Hisclothes certainly didn’t cost much, because those he didn’t bor- 
row he got cheap. And yet the fellow never had a cent. It was bor- 
row, borrow, borrow, all the time. The first term he lived with me I 
loaned him over a hundred dollars. Then I quit, waiting to see if 
any of it would be paid back. At least, I tried to quit; but it was 
hard work. Many a night, after I had been in bed and asleep for 
two hours, he would come in and wake me up and say, “Graham, old 
boy, I’m busted, dead broke, and I’m hungry. Give me money enough 
to go out and buy an oyster stew.” What could a man do under the 
circumstances? Probably just what I did. 

One night he came in at about eleven o’clock, looking all bright 
and smiling. He said, “Graham, the time has come to settle up scores. 
Put on your hat and come out with me, and I'll give you a dinner that 
you'll never think of without blessing me.” I wasn’t very hungry, 
and, to tell the truth, I would rather have gone to bed, but I thought 
if Bullwinkle was going to begin settling scores I wouldn’t stand in 
his way. So we went over to a fine place near Fifth Avenue, and 
Bullwinkle let himself go. Hesaid, “Take that bill of fare, my friend, 
and order what you want, regardless. Don’t spare me.” Spare him! 
I wish I had thought of sparing myself. Well, we ordered a pretty 
fine dinner,—the sort of dinner a man will order when he’s young and 
be sorry for it before he’s old. And we were trying one dish after 
another, and more coming in, when Bullwinkle clapped his and to 
his heart and began to look pretty sick. ‘ What’s the matter with you?” 
said I, “Is your dinner too much for you?” 

“Too much for me?” he cried. ‘I should say it is too much for 
me. I have just discovered that I’ve left every cent of money in my 
dress suit at the theatre.” 

Perhaps that was true. Perhaps it wasn’t true. Anyway, I didn’t 
like it very well. It made me sick to think of paying for such a 
dinner, when I didn’t want it to begin with. I finished what I was 
eating, and then I said to him, pretty cold and distant, “ Bullwinkle, 
I’m sorry you’ve got yourself in such a fix, but this time I can’t help 
you, and I’m going home. Write to me if they jail you. Good-night.” 

Of course I didn’t go far. I went over to the next room and sat 
down, and began to see how much money I had. I could see Bull- 
winkle, but he couldn’t see me. I found I had about ten dollars, and 
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it took all that, with a small something for the waiter. I called in the 
head waiter, and explained the matter to him, and told him to give 
Bullwinkle a good roasting. He was a big, fine-looking darky, and 
he liked the fun. Then I lighted a cigar, and waited to see what 
would happen. The negro went out and stood opposite Bullwinkle, 
and began looking at him hard. Bullwinkle began to get sicker and 
sicker. He tried to pretend he was eating, but it was no use. Then 
he poured out a glass of wine, but his hand shook so, I could hear the 
neck of the bottle go chink, chink, chink, against the glass. Then 
the big waiter walked up and said, “ Does de gemman requiah anyfing 
mo’?” Bullwinkle shook his head. “ Den will he be good enough 
to settle his bill, ’cause it’s mos’ time to shut up.” The sweat stood 
out on poor Bullwinkle’s forehead, and for once in his life he couldn’t 
say a word. I felt sorry for him, but I thought it would be a good 
thing to teach him a lesson, so I never budged. At last he tried to 
explain, but the negro cut him short. 

“Scuse me, sah, but I don’t want to heah no sech talk as dat. Is 
you a gemman? Den pay dat bill at once. If you’s a dead bloke, 
den I’s gwine fo’ de p’lice. What you ohdah sech a dinnah as dat fo’ 
if you ain’t got no money? S’pose we keeps champagne and quail to 
gib to dead blokes? If you’d come to me an’ tol’ me how you’s situ- 
ated, I’d ha’ gib you a chicken-bone or some sech trash. Now”—calling 
- two other waiters—“ you wait whah yo’ ah till I git back with an 
officeh.” 

With that he came out to me, and we had a good laugh over it. 
“Done it pretty slick, sah,” said the nigger, showing his white teeth, 
as I slid half a dollar into his hand. ‘ De gemman is mighty scah’d, 
sah, deed he is. Now you jus’ come with me and we'll settle him.” 

I slipped in the back door, and we came up behind Bullwinkle, 
tramp, tramp, tramp, but he never dared to turn around. Finally the 
nigger yelled out, “ Dat’s de man, officeh ; don’t you let him ’scape,” 
and I laid a heavy hand on Bullwinkle’s shoulder. You never saw 
such a change come over a man’s face as when his eyes met mine. It 
was like dreaming of falling down a precipice, and waking to find 
yourself safe in bed. I sat down, and we finished the champagne. At 
first Bullwinkle seemed a little embarrassed, but pretty soon he thawed 
out and began telling what he’d bring me when he went home to 
Maine for the holidays. I didn’t say much, for my confidence was 
shaken. 

However, as a matter of fact, Bullwinkle did go to Maine in the 
holidays, and what he brought back kept us occupied for a long time. 
One afternoon, just after college opened, I returned to the city, and 
started to go to my lodging-house. When I approached the house, I 
saw something unusual hanging out of my front window, and as I 
drew nearer I found it was two roast chickens tied by the heels and 
dangling on the end of a string. I thought of Bullwinkle at once. 
Still, it seemed to me that that was not exactly the thing in New York, 
and I knew the landlady wouldn’t like it. When I entered the room, 
I found my friend in the corner fondly gazing at something, I could 
not see what. He got up and greeted me as friendly as you please, 
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but before I sat down I walked over and carelessly threw up the 
window, as if to get the air. Then a long piece of string whizzed by, 
and a few seconds after there was a dull, splashy thud on the flags 
three stories below. Bullwinkle gave a howl, jumped to his feet, 
bounded down the stairs, and in a few minutes returned, bearing one 
roast fowl tenderly in his hands, considerably mashed up. The other 
an enterprising rag-picker had popped into his bag before Bullwinkle’s 
arrival. “Why didn’t I tell you sooner?” he moaned. “To think 
of my bringing two of sister’s pullets all the way from Maine for 
you, and to have one of them gobbled by a rag-picker! However,” 
he continued with satisfaction, “there’s plenty more where that came 
from.” I was prepared for surprises now. Therefore I was not as 
much astonished as I might have been to see a pig’s hoof sticking out 
from under my bed. Bullwinkle, seeing my eye resting on it, drew 
out with an air of gladness half a good-sized hog, well roasted and 
carefully wrapped up in newspapers. Then, as pleased as a child, he 
made me look through the rest of the room. My desk was full of 
crullers, and each of my bureau drawers contained three mince pies, 
resting on my clean shirts, while my stove-pipe hat (it was my first) 
was full of home-made molasses candy. At every new discovery Bull- 
winkle would clap his hands and laugh and say, “ Hey, old fellow ; 
won’t we have a time?” or, “ My sister made you that,” or, “ Now, 
never think any more about that night in the restaurant.” Hang it, 
such things make you love a man, and I felt bad to think I had played 
him that trick. 

But after we had had a good snack of cold pig, crullers, and pie, 
and had lighted our pipes, the most important thing appeared. It 
came in the form of a long lock of woman’s hair,—not the sort of 
lock a sensible girl would ordinarily give her lover, but a great chestnut 
coil, three feet long, and a good deal thicker than a man’s thumb. 

“Graham,” said he, shaking it out, and looking at it with an ex- 
pression I had never seen on his face before, “ what do you think of 
that ?” 

“Think of it?” said I, a good deal taken aback ; “ what should I 
think of it?” 

“Then I'll tell you,” said he, in a tone that was gentle and tender : 
“that’s a lock cut from the head of the dearest girl in the world. 
What do you think of it now?” 

“T think,” said I, recovering from my surprise, “that she must be 
a pretty generous girl, to cut off such a lock as that.” 

“You're right,” he said; “she’s the most generous creature that 
lives.” Then he fell] into a revery. 

After a while he told me the story. It seems this girl was the only 
daughter of a rich old farmer, in some little town in Maine, near where 
Bullwinkle’s folks lived. Bullwinkle had known her for a long time, 
but she was quite a belle, in a small way, and her people held them- 
selves above his people. However, this time, going up in all his 
second-hand New York clothes and his New York manners, he had 
made quite a sensation in that little rural community. The village 
newspaper had given him a good send-off. He showed me the article. 
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It began, “Mr. Samuel Bullwinkle, who is prosecuting his studies in 
Columbia College, New York, is with us for the holidays. This 
talented young man, who is a credit to his native town, is the son of 
our highly respected,” etc., etc. The young country jakes were a good 
deal afraid of him, and when he began to talk they kept mum. The 
interest in pig-killing and church sociables waned before Bullwinkle’s 
tales of the opera and high New York society. I suppose they took 
him for one of the Four Hundred up there. So one night at a corn- 
husking, or a candy-pull, or a quilting-bee, or whatever the young 
folks in that country do to amuse themselves, Bullwinkle set himself 
to make an impression on Miss Matilda Ireton, and he succeeded pretty 
well. He even tried to dance with her, till he knocked about half 
the other couples off the floor. After the party he drove her home in 
a sleigh he had “borrowed” for the occasion, and on the way he pro- 
posed. Just why, I don’t believe he knew himself. ‘The girl was a 
good deal taken aback, but she told him to go and see her father, 
thinking, probably, that the matter would end there. But the next 
morning Bullwinkle dressed himself up in his best and went to call on 
Farmer Ireton. “ Mr. Ireton,” said he, as soon as he’d got inside of 
the house, “ I’ve come here to ask you for the hand of your daughter.” 
“The hand of my darter!” gasped the old man. “ Well, ye can’t 
have it. Who be you, young man, anyhow, comin’ here to ask for 
the hand of my darter? I don’t know you.” “No, Mr. Ireton,” 
said Bullwinkle, “you don’t know me now, but you will know me 
before we’re through.” That was a true word. In the end of course 
he got her,—at least, the promise of her. A man usually does if he 
insists on it, unless he comes too late. 

In some respects that engagement was a good thing. It gave us 
something new to talk about. I wasn’t sorry, for I’d heard nearly all 
Bullwinkle’s stories by that time, and somehow, since he had been 
living with me, his strange adventures had considerably fallen off. 
Maybe it was because I was getting used to them. But ah, how much 
trouble that lock of hair gave us first and last! It was the plague of 
my life. Sometimes I felt tempted to burn it, but I didn’t believe 
Matilda could have given him another like it, without looking bald. 
It was always getting lost, and always turning up at the wrong time. 
Bullwinkle would take it out of his pocket in the college library to 
show it to some fellow (he couldn’t help that, he was so proud of it), 
or just to look at it, and then put it down on the table and forget it 
and go home. In the middle of the night he would miss it, and rip 
and tear around wondering what had become of it. In the mean time, 
one of the young women that took care of the books would find it, 
and they had their fun with it, I don’t doubt. The next morning, on 
the college bulletin board, there would be a big printed notice: 
“Founp. A Larce Tress or Harr. The owner can obtain his 
property by identifying it at the librarian’s desk.” By that time the 
whole college would be laughing about it, and they would put jokes 
in the college paper, and of course everybody knew whom it belonged 
to. One day my pastor came to pay me a call, and I saw him looking 
pretty hard toward the mantelpiece. I looked, and there, hanging 
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over the edge of the marble, was that old lock of hair, looking as big 
as all out-doors. I saw he wasn’t very well pleased, and he gave me 
a talk about avoiding the seductions of city life; but I couldn’t say 
anything. 

I have been running along over these pleasant days, because I 
don’t like to come to the end. I was fond of Bullwinkle, and loved 
him as a friend, and it seemed hard that a little thing should come 
between us. I put it off as long as I could, and when anything hap- 
pened that I didn’t like I would make the best of it and say to myself, 
“ Don’t let a little thing like that come between you and your friend ;” 
but in the end I couldn’t stand it. After Bullwinkle got engaged he 
seemed to grow poorer than ever. There never was any one so poor 
as he got at that time. I don’t believe if he’d had free access to the 
Philadelphia mint it would have saved him. I didn’t know what the 
reason was, and I don’t know now. He had more work than ever. 
He must have taken in two hundred dollars a month regularly. He 
didn’t drink, to speak of, and I never heard of his gambling. He 
couldn’t have sent his money to his girl, for she was rich, and I don’t 
believe he sent it to his folks either. I helped him out as much as I 
could, but at last I had to stop. Then he took to pawning. I don’t 
mean his own things; he’d always done that; but he would pawn 
mine, I hate to say it, and I hate to admit it to myself, but that was 
the fact. I had a suit of clothes I wore Sundays, and I was very fond 
of them, though they were not exactly in the style. There was a long 
plum-colored coat and a vest to match, and a pair of trousers the color 
of buckskin. They were good cloth and fitted well, the best I ever 
had. 

One day I went to put them on, and they were gone. I hunted all 
through the room for them, but I couldn’t find them. I asked the 
girl, and she didn’t know. When Bullwinkle came in I met him fair 
and square. I said, “ Bullwinkle, I can’t find my Sunday clothes,” 
and then I looked at him. He turned red as a beet. Then he said, 
in a kind of sad, troubled voice, “Graham, don’t say a word. I’m 
sorry, but I had to do it.” 

“ Pawned 2?” said I, “or sold ?” 

“Sold,” he answered, with something like a sob. “ I couldn’t raise 
the money I needed by pawning.” 

Well, I didn’t say anything, but I kept up quite a thinking. It 
seemed to me that selling a man’s best clothes wasn’t much better than 
stealing, and I couldn’t help wondering what in thunder a man wanted 
money for so badly, when he had two hundred dollars a month coming 
in regularly. 

Only about a week later, something worse happened, and I made 
up my mind it was time to leave. The afternoon before I had been 
up to call on my uncle, who was stopping in the city, and, as it was 
raining hard, I borrowed his overcoat. I hung it up in the closet, in- 
tending to take it back in a few days, and when I went for it it was 
gone. That time I was too angry to trust myself to speak. I began 
packing up my things. As I was looking through a drawer we both 
used, my eye fell on a little pile of tickets I knew only too well. Sure 
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enough, there was my uncle’s coat, pawned for two dollars the day 
before. I got the coat out in a jiffy, and I got out myself. I hated 
to do it, and I admit I never enjoyed myself so much afterwards. It 
was as good as a play living with that man, and, to tell the truth, I 
loved him. But I didn’t feel safe after all that had happened, and I 
thought it best to go. 

In one way I think my going was a bad thing for Bullwinkle. I 
had looked after him considerably, and always told him what the 
lessons were about, and sometimes, when he had time, I would go over 
them with him beforehand. He was quick enough, too, if he had 
given himself a chance. Anyway, after that he didn’t do so well at 
college. He felt hurt at me, and wouldn’t sit next to me any more; 
the other fellows would let him sleep right through, and snore, too, 
just for the fun of it, and the professors all began to get down on him. 
One or two of them, who knew he was a friend of mine, asked me 
what was the matter with him, and I told them how he was working 
to get through college. They felt sorry for him too, but they said he’d 
have to take a brace in the studies and keep awake, or else leave. 
They made up their minds they wouldn’t stand it any longer. 

Bo things kept running along from bad to worse, till one day Bull- 
winkle did a thing that, well as I knew him, I didn’t think he’d have 
the nerve to do. If I had been advising him at that time, he never 
would have done it. He marched into the faculty room when they 
were having a faculty meeting, and said he wanted to borrow twenty- 
five dollars. I guess such a thing had never happened in the history 
of the college. The professors looked at each other and hardly knew 
what to say. Just then the old president looked up. He was deaf 
and hadn’t heard a word, but he was a gentleman all through, as every 
one knows who ever had anything to do with him. He saw Bull- 
winkle standing there, and the professors half paralyzed with surprise, 
and he asked him why he was there and what he wanted. Bullwinkle 
never flinched. He said he’d come to borrow money. The president 
looked at him for a minute, then he took a big wallet out of his 
pocket, opened it, laid it on the table, and said to Bullwinkle, “ Help 
yourself.” Some men couldn’t have done it, but Bullwinkle wasn’t 
that kind. He walked over and drew out twenty-five dollars ; then he 

.made a bow to them all and left the room. 

Now, I’m not saying that that’s what they expelled him for, but I 
guess that, in addition to the rest, was too much for them. Perhaps 
they thought their turn would come next; anyway, it was a bad pre- 
cedent to establish. If they weren’t safe, all together, in a faculty 
meeting, where were they safe? So in about two weeks Bullwinkle 
received notice that his conduct was unsatisfactory to the authorities, 
and he must leave college. It seemed wrong. There never was a 
man, since that college was founded, that had worked so hard to get 
through as Bullwinkle. But if he hadn’t worked so hard he would 
have got through easy enough. It was easier to get through Columbia 
in those days than it was to get dropped. I tell you, I felt badly. I 
was only a student, but I took it on myself to go around and see some 
of the professors I knew best, to explain matters and to try to get them 
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to ease up on him a little. But it was no good. They said he had 
never done anything for them but snore, and they were tired of it. 
One of them said he advised Bullwinkle to apply for a position with 
a hypnotist ; he thought it would be easy to throw him into a trance. 

So he left college early in our junior year. The fellows were all 
sorry to see him go, although he left owing them a good deal of money. 
He was the solid man of the class, and the best known man in it. 
Some of the boys gave him a supper in honor of his “ graduation,” 
and Bullwinkle laughed and told stories and was the jolliest of them 
all. Then he left, and they all thought that was the last they would 
see or hear of him. But they were mistaken. 

After that I didn’t see much of him for a good while. We were 
both busy, and, besides, Bullwinkle hadn’t quite forgiven me for 

ing back on him. He said he’d never have done it to me, and 1 
on’t believe he would ; but then I wouldn’t have taken such chances. 
Once or twice that winter I went around to his room late in the evening 
and found him at home. He was working just as hard as ever, and 
he seemed just as poor as ever, but he never spoke of borrowing. I 
could see there was something on his mind, but he didn’t let on what 
it was. Sometimes when I came in I found the room full of bold- 
looking fellows that I took to be politicians. They were dressed pretty 
loud, with plenty of diamonds and big moustaches. They wouldn’t 
say much before me, but what they did say was all politics,—deals, and 
primaries, and saloons, and the police, and such things. Pretty soon, 
however, it all came out. Bullwinkle was going all over the city 
making political speeches, and they were priming him up. Every once 
in a while the Democratic papers would have a notice of him: “ Mr. 
Samuel Bullwinkle, the young Tammany protégé, delivered a ringing 
speech at the Wigwam last evening on the subject of party organiza- 
tion and discipline. Mr. Bullwinkle, thanks to the force of his con- 
victions and to the vehemence of his oratory, is one of the most com- 
manding figures of which the organization in this city can boast at the 
resent time. This young man has a future.” That set me to think- 
ing. I didn’t take much stock in “the force of his convictions,” for 
I knew Bullwinkle had too much sense to have any convictions where 
Tammany Hall was concerned. But those last words, “This young 
man has a future,” explained it all to my mind. At the same time 
I knew that this “future” when it came would be a future for Bull- 
winkle and for nobody else. 

However, it came sooner than we expected. The very next spring, 
Bullwinkle obtained the Democratic nomination to Congress, with the 
support of Tammany Hall. I don’t know just why Tammany put 
him forward ; perhaps because he was the likeliest winner they had. 
What with the theatres, and the night-school, and Trinity Church, and 
Tammany, and the college, he had a good many friends first and last. 
The college boys that were over twenty-one (and some that were under) 
voted for him solidly. They would have voted for him if he had been 
running on the Prohibition ticket. It was the first time that a student 
had ever been nominated for anything. They organized a Bullwinkle 
Club, and made a transparency representing Bullwinkle asleep in a 
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recitation-room, and marched up and down Fifth Avenue with a 
band. 

Down in his district, though, Bullwinkle wasn’t talking about 
Columbia College. He knew better than that. He never let on that 
he had been to college. It was the ice-wagon that pulled him through 
there. He had big handbills printed and pasted up all over the city, 
with a picture of himself in a leather apron, holding a great big chunk 
of ice in a pair of tongs. Over it was printed, “ Workingmen, rally !” 
and underneath, “ Vote for Bullwinkle, the Iceman, the Horny-handed 
Son of Toil.” That was what took the people, that and the ice-wagon. 
Tammany Hall had a new one built on purpose for the campaign, all 
in pure white, with a few big cakes of ice inside just for show. On 
each side in big fancy green letters was painted, “‘ Vote for Bullwinkle, 
the Iceman.” On the front seat sat Bullwinkle, dressed up hand- 
somely, driving a pair of stunning big white brewers’ horses, and a 
Tammany brave on each side distributing “literature.” If a better 
way was ever hit on for conducting a campaign in New York, I would 
like to know it. There was a crowd following that ice-wagon from 
morning till night, and as soon as it stopped, and Bullwinkle began 
his everlasting speeches, it would swell to a thousand, and sometimes 
more. Why didn’t the police interfere? They knew better. They 
had their instructions. 

It isn’t necessary for me to say that Bullwinkle won. Everybody 
knows that. He was elected with the biggest majority a young man 
ever received in New York. To be sure, he was a good talker, and 
he had no “ record” that the papers could get hold of. But, after all, 
it was the ice-wagon that did it. There was something American 
about that, for of course the story leaked out. A student driving an 
ice-cart to put himself through college! That took the people, and 
the papers gave the professors hark from the tombs. They called them 
“ pedants” and “old fogies, incapable of comprehending their epoch.” 

That was Bullwinkle’s revenge. He was a big man now, and we 
were little men. He was rich, and we were poor. But he made a good 
use of his money. He married Matilda, and he paid his debts. One 
of the first things he did when he was flush with “ legitimate campaign 
expenses” was to take me to Bell’s and buy me an outfit that caused 
the recollection of that old plum-colored coat to disappear from my 
thoughts. That didn’t satisfy him. He was always doing something 
nice. One night he took me to that restaurant where we had had the 
trouble before, and he bought a better dinner than the first one, and 
paid for it, too. The old head-waiter acted shy when he saw people 
pointing Bullwinkle out as the newly elected member of Congress, but 
Bullwinkle called him up and gave him a bill, and we had a good 
laugh together. The darky said, “Co’se de gemman knew I was on’y 
foolin’. Dis niggeh knows a gemman when he sees one.” 

That fall he went to Washington, and I watched his course there 
with a good deal of interest ; but, to tell the truth, there wasn’t much 
to watch. I suppose a Congressman is not of as much account in 
Washington as he is elsewhere, and his speeches didn’t produce the 
same effect on the House or on the country as they used to produce 
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from the ice-cart. Bullwinkle probably saw that quick enough, but 
he had got his foot in the stirrup, and now it would take a good deal to 
pull him out of the saddle. By the time his term had expired, he had 
managed to make himself so useful to somebody that he was appointed 
consul-general to one of the finest cities in Germany. 

I met him in Berlin not long ago, and he took me to a court ball. 
He dressed himself up in a red velvet suit, with short breeches and 
long silk stockings, and shoes with silver buckles, and a little sword. 
It wasn’t regular, but then it wasn’t his court. Afterward I went 
home with him and made the acquaintance of Matilda. She was 
horrified when I told her some of the adventures her hair had gone 
through, but they seemed very happy. Sitting in his handsome 
dining-room, with our cigars, and a decanter of port between us, the 
old times began to seem like a dream, and it was hard to realize that 
he was the same old Bullwinkle. He had a new batch of stories by 
that time, stories of the Emperor and the royal family, of court in- 
trigues, and “ busted” Americans, and heiresses, and all the thousand 
and one strange things that come to an American consul in a large city. 
I remember a good many of them, and some day I may try to jot them 
down, but this time I have told enough. 

I wanted to tell this story just as it happened, as an encouragement 
or a warning to poor students, as they may choose to look at it. There 
is more than one way of going through college, but, no matter how 
good a method you’ve got, it isn’t a good plan to push it too far. On 
the other hand, it doesn’t follow because a man isn’t a good student 
that he is good for nothing else. Some of those professors that turned 
Bullwinkle out of college would be glad enough to change places with 


him now. 
Eliza Gold. 





THE NEED OF LOCAL PATRIOTISM. 


YHE newness of most American cities, the nomadic life too many 
of us lead, the fierce devotion to business and the scramble for 
wealth, have prevented in most cases, as yet, the adequate growth of 
local pride and public spirit. Our cities are peculiarly bare of those 
structures and memorials which educate true civic pride through the 
awakened consciousness of a historic past. Cathedrals in whose hushed 
aisles our children may read the inscriptions to our heroic dead as the 
Florentine boy reads them in Santa Croce, glorious galleries of paint- 
ing and seulpture, edifices outwardly noble as well as associated with 
stirring words and deeds,—where shall we turn for these? Even arts 
so easily secured as music and oratory are not adequately provided for, 
as a public blessing and a public need. 

The democratic forms of our life bring the rich and the poor into 
the closest contact. Though the extremes of wealth and poverty, of 
reckless display and bitter want, may be no more striking than elsewhere, 
they are set face to face and forced upon every man’s attention. The 
cardinal doctrine of socialism—that private wealth is robbery of the 
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public—is fearlessly preached in every great centre, and in years like 
the last two or three, at least, it will not fail to win converts by the 
thousand. It cannot be effectively met save by the nobler reply, 
“ Private wealth is a sacred trust for the public good.” Some shrewd 
and successful men see this already. It was a manufacturer and a 
millionaire who said, ‘“‘ The time is fast coming in this country when a 
man who dies possessed of millions will die disgraced.” Yet how few 
even listen seriously to those words, and to the example which has 
multiplied a hundredfold their force! It is an accepted maxim, even 
among the men of great wealth who account themselves most liberal, 
the founders of universities, libraries, or hospitals, “ Never touch your 
principal.” Many a kindly merchant shakes his head when told that 
the president of a metropolitan university has sacrificed a goodly share 
of his private fortune to erect a building which shall eternalize his 
father’s name and be the central hall in the great centre of education 
for ages to come. And yet, what better use do they suppose their 
sons will make of the hoards which they are shortening their days to 
pile a little higher ? 

The only way to win by wealth the well-founded popularity and 
lasting fame which all men desire, is to invest that wealth, at home, in 
monuments that, while perpetuating the name of the giver, shall be a 
blessing to all the generations who shall arise after us, to toil and 
strive and wither and pass, as we shall do so soon. It is amazing that 
any man can be content to gather millions of dollars, to watch their 
accumulation ten or twenty or fifty years, and then leave the pile to be 
increased, or scattered to the winds, by the hoarders and the spendthrifts 
chance shall send as his successive heirs, without indulging his own 
enlightened selfishness by the creation of a permanent memorial to his 
own good name,—without attending to the one safe and lasting invest- 
ment it is in his power to make. 

In any American community, as nowhere else on earth, that oppor- 
tunity stands waiting. Nowhere is wealth so quickly won. Nowhere 
is each man more free to spend his own as he will. Nowhere, per- 
haps, in Christendom at least, are cities and towns so bare of the 
worthy public monuments which the community is capable of enjoying 
and utilizing in fullest measure. 

It is proposed to illustrate this doctrine as concretely as possible 

_by a particular, though thoroughly typical, example,—one of our older 
Eastern cities. In the earlier history of that town there was much to 
gratify a healthy civic pride and local self-consciousness. For years 
before the war it was a principal terminus of the underground railway, 
and no slave was ever led back to bondage from its streets. As the 
centre of a peculiarly hazardous and adventurous industry, its name 
was a familiar one in every quarter of the globe. Within the city 
itself, or in its environs, an extraordinary number of eminent artists 
have their birthplace or childhood’s home. In a circle of honored 
families wealth, with the resultant refinement, has been hereditary 
through successive generations. In- many private homes luxury, taste, 
art, are worthily represented. For advanced education, for the en- 
dowment of a free library so that it may provide scholars with books 
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they can neither afford for themselves nor ask from public funds, for 
furnishing the schools with pictures, music, and other necessities, a 
generous example was set by two legacies many years ago. 

Yet this beautiful city has no place in which to set up the numerous 
notable pictures, by her own sons or by greater artists, which private 
owners are more than willing to intrust to public charge. Though the 
unique and picturesque industry with which the city’s name is histori- 
cally associated is passing away with the present generation, no attempt 
has been made to gather and preserve relics, records, and memorials of 
that earlier time. Though remoter from college or university than 
perhaps any other equally wealthy community, its centre of local higher 
instruction has struggled on for nearly a generation with one properly 
paid instructor,—and no sufficient endowment to justify more. The 
“]yceum” has flickered out as almost everywhere else, and no fund, no 
proper organization even, is at hand to enable the visiting scholar, the 
reformer, the philosopher, the statesman, to reach the ears of the citizens 
in the long winter evenings of these stirring years. That painting and 
sculpture do not beautify the school buildings in which future citizens 
are bred, that no public music-hall renders sweet sounds as free as air 
and sunshine, that few or no beautiful monuments or civic buildings 
make the streets a daily education, as Nuremberg’s still are despite her 
whirring manufactures, or Venice’s watery ways even amid decay and 
desolation,—these are but the common reproach which almost every 
city in our land must share. 

In the decades since the two legacies above mentioned were made, 
numerous wills have been probated in the same city, each disposing of 
more than a million dollars. In no single case has an important 
bequest been made to any such public causes as have been indicated in 
this study. The present wealth of the community is great, and rapidly 
increasing. Much of it is concentrated in a few hands, To ransom 
the city from instant destruction by a foreign fleet, many millions could 
doubtless be raised at the briefest notice, without reducing any one to 
actual destitution. 

Suppose that, at any time in the past thirty years, a single million, 
whether raised by general subscription, bestowed by legacy from the 
dead hand, or a free gift from’ the living, had been paid as a ransom 
from a deadlier though less prompt destroyer,—had been devoted, 
under the best advice, to the highest permanent welfare of the fast- 
growing industrial community. What a glorious series of foundations 
would have resulted, some of them perhaps bearing proudly, and per- 
petuating for thousands of years, the names of men now already for- 
gotten! A hundred thousand dollars would have provided a noble 
building for a museum of local antiquities and a gallery of painting. 
Half that amount would have furnished a gallery of casts including 
all the chief masterpieces of ancient and modern art. Another hun- 
dred thousand might have given the public library an edifice that 
would have crowned the beautiful city as loftily as the Low Library 
will crown Morningside Heights. The same sum, or half as much, 
would have made a permanent fund whereby the twenty wisest and 
most eloquent men available within five hundred miles would be 
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generously welcomed to address the citizens and their families in a free 
lecture course every winter. A great hospital might have absorbed 
a similar amount. Finally, if half a million had been spent in the 
subsidy of advanced education, five or six chairs of science, literature, 
and history could have been endowed with salaries quite as liberal as 
those paid in Yale or Cornell University, and something at least would 
still have remained for buildings or for books. 

All this, and much more, was perfectly attainable. With such a 
stimulus, the best elements in the community would have resisted with 
renewed courage and energy the adverse influences inevitably felt in an 
increasingly industrial centre. How immeasurable would have been 
the direct educational effect of these institutions, and of the men and 
women whose services they could have commanded under generous and 
encouraging material conditions! Among the twenty or more great 
manufacturing centres, this beautiful city would have attained at a 
bound a deserved pre-eminence. Indeed, some of these investments 
would probably be the most profitable that could be made, even for 
the purely material end of attracting wealth and brains into the com- 
munity. Finally, the inspiring force of such an-example would have 
been‘felt in every community of the common fatherland. 

In all our cities the accumulation of material resources still goes on 
increasing, at a rate never seen before. The optimist must cling to the 
belief that they will eventually be utilized so as to be a blessing to all 
members of the truly civilized communities which shall some day be 
evolved. Meantime every rich man who voluntarily relinquishes to 
the public a share of his riches is a benefactor even to the most selfish 
members of his own class. He is at least putting farther off the day 
of anarchy they are doing their utmost to hasten on,—the day when 
the artisan and the wage-earner shall be converted to the mad doctrine 
of the socialist militant, and the mob shall take into its own red hands 
the distribution of wealth. 

Let us not, however, end with a phrase which would seem to fore- 
shadow so grim a day. Surely it need never dawn. Rather let us 
hope for the universal acceptance of that gentlest socialistic dogma, 
voiced by the most pacific of Communists,—the wingéd words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: “ How to give all men access to the masterpieces of 


art and nature is the problem of civilization.” 
William Cranston Lawton. 
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ET not the word “quay” mislead. As here used, it means nothing 
like the dirty, malodorous, shanty-lined shores of American sea- 
ports; nothing like the equally depressing, if more dignified, margins 
of Liverpool, Glasgow, and Southampton. The Paris quays are mag- 
nificent roadways along the banks of the Seine. They are cut off from 
the river-bed by solid stone parapets higher than the high-water mark, 
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and such portions of the bed itself as are used for landing purposes 
are clean, solidly paved inclined planes. The quays answer well enough 
the few simple requirements of the river traffic, but they are primarily 
constructions of beauty rather than of utility. 

Along their course are the Palace of Justice (from whose ancient 
and massy clock-tower the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was sounded), the Palaces of Industry and of the Legion of Honor, 
the Trocadéro, the Louvre, the Court of Accounts, the Tribunal of 
Commerce, the Mint, the State Tobacco Factory, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the City Hall, the City Arsenal, 
and “the Doric little Morgue ;” the Jardin des Plantes (equal delight 
of French children and savants); the Champ de Mars (still dominated 
by the Eiffel Tower of the Exposition) ; the Esplanade des Invalides, 
the Tuileries, the Place de la Concorde, and the Champs-Elysées; the 
Hotel-Dieu (hospital) and the enormous preserves of the Salpétriére 
(hospital and home for aged women), whither the great Charcot drew 
the attention of the civilized world, only a little while back ; the ca- 
thedral of Notre-Dame, the Sainte-Chapelle, and the old churches of 
St.-Gervais and St.-Germain-l’Auxerrois ; the Opéra Comique and the 
Chatelet Theatre; the Mazarin Library, the Institute (home of the 
French Academy), and the cloister-like Beaux-Arts; the Orleans Rail- 
way Station, the Flower and Bird Market, the Coal and Lumber 
Market, the Wine Market, wrapped in dignity, stillness, and delicious 
vinous odors, and the liquor warehouses of Bercy, equally calm, digni- 
fied, and odoriferous; barracks old and yellow and new and white; 
monuments, statues, stone bridges, open squares, and fountains; em- 
bassies, hétels of millionaires and functionaries, homes of bourgeois 
and ouvriers, and haunts of thieves and lowest prostitutes. From one 
end to the other such views and such vistas!’ Theruins of the Conseil 
d’Etat, bird-haunted and ivy-grown within, the gilded dome of the 
Invalides, the mysterious Tour St.-Jacques, the Vendéme Column, the 
colonnade of the Louvre; the Madeleine and the Chamber of Deputies 
from the Place de la Concorde, the Trocadéro from the Champ de 
Mars, Notre-Dame from the Pont Sully, the Place de la Bastille and 
the Place de la Nation from the Pont d’Austerlitz. 

Only names, these. But stop a moment and think, if you can, 
what the names mean. Commerce, finance, jurisprudence, diplomacy ! 
Learning, literature, religion, science, art! Bigotry, faith, martyrdom, 
massacre! Oppression, agitation, revolt, liberty! Revolution, devo- 
lution, evolution! Life, death, joy, despair ! 

Mere names still. Yes, but in them are history, actuality, proph- 
ecy ; old Paris and new Paris and the Paris that is yet to be. 

Besides, there is always the Seine,—that must not be forgotten,—the 
Seine with its overhanging trees, its steady flow and changing color (now 
pale green, now tawny, now blue, now gray, now black), its fishermen, 
baths, wash-houses, posts of rescue, boat-stations, floating piers, swift 
little steamers, and (in winter) capricious ice-floes; its sombre ba 
of old iron, its groups of nomadic tent-topped fruit-boats, its unwieldy 
floats of wood and lumber, whence come revelations now and then of 
the odd family life so prettily described by Alphonse Daudet in his 
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“Belle Nivernaise.” If you would know this Seine a little,—for, 
though you lived by it a lifetime, you could never altogether know it, 
—take your stand on the Petit Pont under a full moon with the fragile 
outline of the Sainte-Chapelle and the black masses of Notre-Dame in 
your view, and dream of the wonderful Gothic age. Stand on the 
Pont de la Concorde, of a dark night, for the flitting, many-colored 
signals of the river craft, the red and yellow Jines of street, shore, and 
bridge lights, up and down and across and away, and their reflections 
on the sky and the water, and the incandescent blaze of the Place de 
la Concorde. So much the better if it be raining, for then you have a 
ravishing shimmer of liquid pavements. Stand there, again, in a fog, 
just after lamp-lighting, and you will get precisely the effect artists 
have insisted on so much of late years and Philistines have denied,— 
bright pink nebule in a purple haze,—and the weirdness of the sight 
will so possess you that you will easily reconstruct the time when this 
part of the Seine bank was a will-o’-the-wisp-haunted marsh called 
“La Grenouillére” from the abundance and gutturalness of its frogs. 
Better still, choose your day well and take a sunset from the Pont des 
Arts. Paris will thereby have become an apocalypse. 

The quay highways abound in the picturesque little things that for 
every one but the nervous tourist do more than the great things to 
make Paris Paris. Lines of poplar, horse-chestnut, sycamore, acacia, 
and lime trees; newspaper and flower kiosks, pagodas of theatre an- 
nouncements, and broadsides of the clever posters that originated with 
the French and are now capturing the world ; sidewalk benches for the 
lazy and the weary, sidewalk tables for the eaters, drinkers, smokers, 
and gossipers, modest cafés, gaudy brasseries with colored glass fronts 
and rococo interiors, soup- and chocolate-stands, immaculate bake-shops, 
appetizing cheese-shops, dusky but hospitable wine-shops, butchers’ 
stalls that are studies of rich color, and charcuteries whose prepared 
meats are as seductive to the eye as bon-bons; lines of cabs and of red- 
faced, varnish-topped cabmen waiting for custom ; bare-kneed children 
tended by buxom, uniformed nursemaids, school-boys in bérets and 
black pinafores, workingmen in frocks and worn, big-bottomed corduroy 
trousers, grain-porters protected from the siftings of their dusty loads 
by enormous white felt hats, petticoated priests, long-haired artists and 
musicians, careless students, correct men of the world, gentlemanly 
policemen, droll piou-pious (infantry privates) too small for their uni- 
forms, doughty chasseurs, dragoons, and cuirassiers, and jaunty zouaves ; 
above all, the piquant French women, who know how to have their 
clothes made and, better still, how to wear them. 

Put together the great things and the little things, and you have in 
the quays (barring only the crowded gayeties of the Grands Boulevards 
and the fantastic frolickings of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter) 
Paris in epitome. But even then you have not the secret of their pe- 
culiar charm, for, of a truth, there is that about the quays of Paris 
which is in its own way more insistent than Paris itself,—namely, 
the book-trade. Detached sections of the right bank and practically 
all that part of the left bank between the Pont Solferino (opposite 
the Tuileries) and the Pont de l’Archevéché (opposite the Morgue) 
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are dominated by books. For this distance of over a mile, the stone 
parapets are capped by shallow wooden cases held in place by iron 
clamps. When these cases are shut and their black oil-cloth covers 
are drawn tightly over them, they are as mute, as self-centred, and as 
unresponsive as a row of snails on a wall. When they are open, 
they are eloquent indeed with their stores of books and the things 
books are sure to bring in their train—music, old coins, medals, wood 
engravings, steel and copper plates, sketches and caricatures. Iron- 
bound chests with reserve supplies are here and there chained to trees, 
as milk-cans and door-mats are chained to the door-posts in American 
cities. 

Over against the parapets are inany shops of curios, antiquities, 
and objets d’art, and more of books with sidewalk displays and quaint, 
overloaded, mysterious interiors. Here are the manuscripts, missals, 
choice bindings, rare editions, and other treasures which may not be 
exposed to the danger of theft or the inclemencies of the weather on 
the parapets. 

In very early times, before the erection of the present quays, books 
were sold in stalls out of doors by men called étalagistes (literally, 
displayers). ‘The stalls were in the middle of the street sometimes ; 
oftener they were pinioned to the walls of passage-ways or of deserted 
houses. ‘ He who wished to profit by this primitive display,” writes 
Jules Janin, “ was obliged to keep himself crooked over like a reader of 
palimpsests.” Viollet-le-Duc speaks of the presence of several such 
stalls between the calcined pillars of the Sainte-Chapelle after the fire 
of 1630. Of the bargains of those days exasperating tales are extant. 
Thus, an éalagiste sold for one cent a document which has since brought 
fabulous sums,—namely, the first letter of Amerigo Vespucci to Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici. Open-air book-stalls similar to those of the ancient 
étalagistes may still be found in remote corners, and during Christmas 
and New Year’s they appear all over the city ; but the books they con- 
tain are for the most part of no interest, being the new and tawdry things 
considered suitable for holiday gifts. 

An old, musty, worm-eaten book, a book without any money value 
or one (especially a first volume of poetry printed at the author’s ex- 
pense) which has failed to find readers, is called a bouquin. Hence the 
name bouguiniste applied to the book-dealers of the quays, whither 
most of the books of these different sorts drift sooner or later. M. 
Henry Bruneel tells of a learned bouquiniste who did business in 1811 
on the parapet of the Quai Malaquais, directly in front of the Institute. 
“‘ A student picked out a book (it was a Schrevelius, Leyden, 1671) and 
offered thirty cents for it, contemptuously calling it a bouguin. ‘A 
bouquin,’ murmured the old man, while a holy wrath mantled his 
features ; ‘a bouquin! This edition of the variorum, because it hap- 
pens to be less sought than the Amsterdam edition of 1684, does not 
deserve the disdain you affect for it, though it cannot be compared, of 
course, with the Aldine edition printed at Venice in 1501.’ Astounded 
to hear the bouquiniste talk in such a fashion, the student addressed him 
several bibliographical questions, to which the old man gave triumphant 
answers. Delighted at finding a connoisseur in the merchant, he asked 
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his opinion of the new edition of Juvenal which M. Achaintre, the 
first Latinist of that time, had just brought out. As the old man ap- 
peared embarrassed, the young man pressed him for an explanation. 
‘I am Achaintre,’ he said at last. And he told the truth.” . 

Of a period only a little later than that of Achaintre, Rigault wrote, 
“The bouquinistes of the quays are the subtlest knaves to be found 
among the dealers of Paris ;” and we have other contemporary tes- 
timony, corroborating Rigault, to the craftiness of these men of the 
parapets. “The greater part are Normans, like the salad merchants. 
They know more about the price of apples than the price of books. 
Asa rule, they judge the value of their merchandise by the bearing of 
those who try to buy. A bouquiniste, a trifle crafty, surprises in your 
eyes your desire for a certain book, and he taxes you in proportion to 
the intensity of this desire, an intensity which he knows how to esti- 
mate by a gesture, even by an assumed indifference. The only biblio- 
graphical manual he studies is the physiognomy of the buyers; one 
smiles, another sighs; this one scowls, that one bites his lips; a fifth, 
more expert, handles twenty volumes before putting his hand on 
the one he covets. All, in short, betray themselves in one way or 
another, which does not escape the bouquiniste, subtle and astute as a 
diplomat.” 

“If an Achaintre was a curiosity on the quays in 1811, he would be 
more of a curiosity now. Still he may be there. If a man with the 
necessary bibliographical knowledge would take the trouble to search, 
and would include in his search the keepers of the shops opposite 
the parapets, it would not be surprising if he found a close approach 
to Achaintre. The present bouquinistes may also be as profound stu- 
dents of human nature and as full of the wisdom of the serpent as 
those of fifty years ago, but their opportunities for displaying these 
qualities are now far less than then. The prices of a large propor- 
tion of their wares are distinctly marked, and these marks are fairly 
well adhered to. Some of them are mere employees, in fact, who are 
allowed as little discretion in the matter of price as the clerks in a 
bazaar. 

The most striking figure among the bouquinistes of to-day is a 
tall, erect, and sturdy old man with beautiful white hair falling to his 
shoulders and a well-trimmed white chin beard, who invariably wears 
a long black frock and a crown-shaped cap faced with velvet of kingly 
purple. He is in truth every incha king. He can hardly be a savant 
like Achaintre, for he sells music and not classics. But it is not at all 
unlikely that he was once a factor in the musical world. His presence 
on the opera stage, for instance, could be nothing less than superb. In 
general the bouquinistes are, in appearance at least, very ordinary men 
and women, whose places are taken by boys and girls during the hour 
of lunch, unless they prefer to bring their lunches with them. But 
for their station on the quays they might be taken indifferently for 
tramps, farmers, teamsters, clerks, school-teachers, housewives, market- 
women. They take life very easily, sewing, reading, or gossiping with 
their customers, passing acquaintances, and each other. In the winter 
they make short days, coming to work about eleven and leaving as 
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early as four, and do their utmost to be comfortable by a generous use 
of coats, shawls, rugs, and foot-stoves. 

As the book-merchant of the quays is called a bouquiniste, so his 
regular customer is called a bouguineur. Paris has had many men 
whose posthumous fame is due solely to their pre-eminence as bougqut- 
neurs. Among them were Parison, called the king of the bouquineurs, 
who bought on the quays for nineteen cents an edition of the “Julius 
Cesar” of Plantin (octavo, 1570), containing a portrait of Cesar traced 
by the hand of Montaigne, which he sold afterwards for three. hundred 
dollars ; Boulard, whose purchases finally reached such dimensions that 
they occupied six six-story houses; and Pillet, who went without neces- 
sary food and clothes because of his book-buying passion, and who at 
his death gave his magnificent collection to the Jesuits of Chambéry. 

That wonderful poet, Paul Verlaine (recently deceased), wrote in 
the early part of his “ Confessions,” “One holiday at the Lycée I went 
book-hunting with a chum, the first time in my life, by my faith; for 
they began too soon, as I look at it to-day, to let us go out by our- 
selves. Near the middle of the Quai Voltaire, at the shop of a book- 
seller named Beauvais, we spied ‘The Cariatides,’ and I confess that 
the reading of these poems, so charming and more powerful perhaps 
by reason of their hot youth than the more perfect works of de Ban- 
ville’s maturity, conquered me on the spot. . . . You remember this 
book-store of the Quai Voltaire of which I have already spoken and 
at which I got a glimpse of the stalactites of this magician de Banville. 
Well, there too was revealed to me that marvellous first book, the 
‘Fléches d’Or’ of Albert Glatigny, just a little before I read ‘ Philo- 
mela,’ which marked so prettily and, as it were, so genially the begin- 
nings of Catulle Mendés.” 

Chateaubriand and Montaigne and many other of the great French 
authors have left ample testimony to their book-hunting proclivities. 
Charles Nodier bought on the quays with the last six cents in his 
pocket “The Dream of Poliphile” (an Aldus printed at Venice), and 
sold it almost immediately for twenty-seven dollars. In Paris, as else- 
where, the writer of books is not always a buyer of books, not always 
even a lover of them; but he is more than likely to be, and if so 
(particularly if he is poor, and he is more than likely to be that too) 
he is sure to be an habitué of the shops or the parapets of the quays. 
Thus the great majority of the Paris literati of this and several previous 
generations must have been, like Verlaine, more or less influenced by 
the treasures they have there unearthed. In the throng of all sorts and 
conditions of men who frequent them, one familiar with the faces of the 
celebrities of Paris would recognize almost any day many writers well 
known to France, and one or two—more, perhaps—well known to the 
world. 

Thanks to the combined action of the bouquineurs and the bouqui- 
nistes, the most unfortunate author finds his public at last, though so 
quietly. that he may never know that he has found it. Everything is 
sold sooner or later on the quays. Such are the cynical vindications 
of literature. 

There is a popular French saying in the form of a quatrain : 
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To trifle in the public ways, 

To loiter all along the quays, 

These, sure enough, are things by which 
Only the cobbler is made rich. 


This quatrain has its point, but, like most popular dicta, it holds water 
only at the point. Is not enjoyment riches, and is not loitering on the 
quays the finest sort of enjoyment? Are you a fisherman, and have 
you devised a new and effective fly? A botanist, and have you tramped 
over mountain and through marsh for the one specimen lacking to your 
complete knowledge of a family or a genus? An artist, and have you 
roamed a whole summer or searched a whole winter for the one land- 
scape view or the one figure model adequate to your dream? <A phy- 
sician who has succeeded in isolating a new bacillus? A poet who has 
captured an elusive rhythm, metre, or refrain? Or are you a plain, 
practical man, who has found at the end of much trouble just the fowl, 
the fruit, the salad, the shrub, the arrangement of rooms, the cooking 
or heating apparatus you desired for your orchard, your garden, your 
lawn, your house, your table, your hen-roost? Then you know, or 
ought to know, the pleasure of holding in the hand a treasure after 
hours and days of poking and peering among the dusty, mouldy, 
spotted volumes of the Paris quays. And if it so happens that you 
are not rich, that you have denied yourself, to possess the one unneces- 
sary thing you set your heart on, a score of things your acquaintances 
consider necessaries of life, then you know that there is a refinement 
about the pleasure which is too exquisite for expression. 

Lord Spencer, so the story goes, devoted a whole year at Rome to 
a search for the Martial of Sweynheym and Pannartz of 1743, and 
rushed back to England, when at last successful, without having visited 
St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, or the Vatican. That was the holy rage 
of the bibliophile. The Nordaus may sneer at it, and the most sympa- 
thetic of us may smile at it, but we inwardly know that the man who 
possesses it, or rather is possessed by it, has found his account in this 
difficult life to an exceptional degree, to a greater degree perhaps than 
his saner critics. 

A Lord Spencer might spend a year or a lifetime in Paris, happily 
oblivious to everything in Paris that Paris stands for to the civilized 
world. But there are just as genuine book-lovers, who are not biblio- 
philes in the restricted sense we have unfortunately come to give to the 
word, book-lovers who have no passion for autograph copies, original 
manuscripts, or limited or de luxe editions, who do not know an Aldus 
from an Elzevir or the binding of a Pasdeloup from that of a Beau- 
zonnet, who do not covet a first edition, who have never possessed one, 
and who would not have been aware of it if they had. We all know 
them,—the people who seek out books for the words of power, beauty, 
or wisdom that are in them, and hold to them with the loyalty of ideal 
friendship, because they find them ideal friends. Such are apt to be 
people of taste. Rarely, indeed, are they indifferent to paper, type, 
binding, and form. Righteously enough, they wish to have the setting 
of the thought worthy of it and everyway consistent with it. Between 
a Montaigne in folio, large type, and old French spelling, and a poorly 
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printed, gaudily bound, modern-spelled duodecimo reprint, they can 
never hesitate, at the same price, and luckily the old volume will prob- 
ably be the cheaper. But Montaigne, if they love Montaigne, they will 
have, even though they have to take him in an unworthy form, for the 
simple, compelling reason that they cannot live without him. Such 
book-lovers, and there are a hundred, yes, a thousand of them to one 
bibliophile, could not, it is true, remain in Paris a year without touch- 
ing and enjoying many phases of its marvellously diversified life,— 
the very love of ideas that makes them readers has made them too 
receptive for that,—but they could and would consecrate many fore- 
noons and afternoons, some whole days, perhaps, to loitering on the 
quays for the delight of finding, within reach of the purse, a long- 
searched-for book, the one volume necessary to complete a set, perhaps ; 
of lighting unexpectedly on a treasure they had not thought to search 
for; of handling and inspecting scores of books that interest them, 
though not up to the buying point. 

Not that book-hunting on the quays, or anywhere else, for that 
matter, is for everybody. Book-lovers, at least, the hunters must be. 
It is not for the large class who are intellectual strugglers for purely 
social ends, It is not, speaking broadly of course, for stock-brokers 
and Congressmen, members of women’s clubs and of Chautauqua circles, 
devotees of the railway novel, constant readers of the question and 
answer departments of the Ladies’ Home Journal, people who plead 
for assigned courses of reading and a list of the best hundred books. 
It is not for the slaves of literary fashion. All that is worth while in 
French and much that is worth while in English, German, Spanish, 
and Italian literature, up to within the last five or ten years, may be 
found on the quays; but the dozen French names just now on every- 
body’s lips are not a common sight there. The quays are not the 
place for the parvenu to contract for a library en bloc as furniture. 
They do not consist with pedantry, prudery, superficiality, or display. 
They are, I repeat, the rightful preserves of book-lovers and of book- 
lovers alone. 

For joy which is a sufficient end in itself, I would not stoop to 
justification of any sort; but it is as well, perhaps, to quote another 
here for the benefit of such (some of them genuine book-lovers, I am 
sorry to say) as must have the enjoyment of any good thing in life 
fortified by some reason of intellectual and moral if not of material 
utility. ‘“ Whoever,” writes Jules Claretie, ‘“‘ would pass his time in 
studying the quays of Paris as he would study a book would certainly 
have amassed, at the end of a year, more knowledge than in following 
the courses of the Collége de France. On the quays knowledge stands 
in the door-ways. It lurks in corners, skulking and, as it were, in 
ambush. It leaps at the throat of the passer and will not let him go. 
Let him but half open a volume or glance at a plate, and he has a new 
idea which abides as a part of his mental equipment. The boulevards 
are Paris day by day, its daily paper, so to speak. The quays are its 
past, its history, its real archives.” 

Alvan F. Sanborn, 
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i. merry heart has ever loved and sought congenial company. It 

is not surprising to learn, therefore, that the earliest club known 
in history was a club of merry fellows. Athenseus, writing in the 
fourth century before Christ, tells us that “they had at Athens some 
citizens who had the talent of drollery ; they mustered to the number 
of sixty in the temple of Hercules, and were called in the city ‘ The 
Sixty ;’? any one coming from their meeting said, ‘I come from The 
Sixty.’ Their reputation for wit was such that Philip of Macedon, 
having heard it spoken of, sent them a talent, in order that they might 
write some of their pleasantry for him.” 

Ancient Rome also had her clubs, and it is told that Cicero liked 
nothing better than to sit at their tables, where might be enjoyed the 
pleasures of the palate and the delights of genial conversation. 

The earliest organization of a club-like character in England was 
“La Court de bone Compagnie” of the time of Henry IV. Chaucer 
and Occleve belonged to this, and in the writings of the latter we find 
the following metrical notice, sent to Henry Somers, who was on that 
occasion to occupy the chair : 


For the dyner arraye 
Ageyn Thirsday next, and nat is delaye. 


Next in order came the Mermaid, said to have been founded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and to have had the honor of having dished up at 
its table the first potato cooked in England. This club met at the 
Mermaid Tavern, and around its hospitable board gathered Shake- 
speare, rare Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, and others, the 
best brains of the Elizabethan era. Alas that there was neither a 
Pepys nor a Boswell present, to hand down to us the crumbs of wit 
and wisdom that fell from the table of these literary giants! 

Then came the Society of Apollo, a club-like order whose special 
haunt was the Devil Tavern. 

The term “club,” however, had not yet been coined. It was not 
until Milton, Marvell, Harrington, Nevill, and a few others who used 
to drop in at the Rota Coffee-House organized for the purpose of 
discussing political and literary questions, that, as Aubrey informs us, 
“the term ‘clubbe’ began to be used for a sodality in a taverne.” 
The Rota was vehemently republican. 

There were few if any of the old London clubs more famous than 
“The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks.” The origin of this was pecu- 
liar, and lends its share of color to Addison’s charge that many of the 
old clubs were founded on eating and drinking, which are points where 
most men agree, and in which all, from the philosopher to the fool, can 
bear a part. It appears that one day when the Earl of Peterborough 
called on Rich, the pantomimist, Rich was cooking a beefsteak on a 
gridiron. Its juicy appearance and fragrant odor charmed the earl, 
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and he stayed to partake of it. He found it so delicious that he 
invited himself to return with a friend the following Saturday. Then 
others came, and they found the entertainment so agreeable that they 
met regularly once a week. 

The Beefsteaks had a regular club uniform, consisting of a beef- 
eater’s hat, a blue coat with red collar and cuffs, and black silk breeches 
and stockings. On their buttons was the motto “Beef and Liberty,” 
while the club badge, suspended by a ribbon from their lapels, was a 
small golden gridiron. Beefsteak was the established dish, and port 
the beverage. It was at the Beefsteak that Sheridan displayed his 
finest wit, Wilkes his keenest sarcasm, and Churchill his coarsest humor. 
Its membership also included Garrick, Fox, and Kemble. 

We are now coming to the more eccentric clubs. The Everlasting 
Club was a curious organization. One of its rules was that the mem- 
bers who at any time were sitting were on no account to rise until they 
were relieved by another set. By apportioning certain hours to certain 
members, they kept the club in continual session. It is said that to- 
wards the close of 1700 they had it under consideration whether or not 
the club should break up or continue sitting. After much debate, 
the resolution was passed to sit out the coming century. 

The Lying Club was instituted in 1709, and gloried in the fol- 
lowing motto: 

Say, why should busy mortals be enjoined 


To follow truth, since in this age we find 
Officious lyes so useful to mankind? 


In London in Cromwell’s time there was a Calf’s Head Club. 
This was composed of a lot of wild young fellows who met at a tavern 
in Suffolk Street. One of their ceremonies was to burn a calf’s head 
in a bonfire in front of their house, and to wave from the windows 
napkins dipped in red wine to represent blood. These proceedings 
were understood to be in ridicule of the fate of Charles I. 

One of the most lawless clubs that ever existed was the “ Mohocks,” 
which flourished in the time of Queen Anne. The president of this 
was termed “Emperor,” and he had tattooed upon his forehead a 
Turkish crescent, which was the emblem of the club. The avowed 
design of the Mohocks was mischief. After drinking until they were 
in a state of boisterous intoxication, they sallied forth and attacked 
every one who came in their path. If the victim was a man, they 
knocked him down, beat him unmercifully, and sometimes slashed his 
face and body with their short knives, or bored his eyes out with their 
fingers. If the unfortunate was a woman, they either stood her on her 
head or enclosed her in a barrel and rolled her down over Snow Hill. 
Swift was in great disfavor with this body, and in his Journal to Stella 
he makes strong complaint of the inconvenience they have put him to 
in keeping out of their way. Such a nuisance did the Mohocks be- 
come that a royal proclamation was issued to stop them, but it had 
little effect, for Swift says, “They go on still and cut people’s faces 
every night; but they shan’t cut mine; I like it better as it is.” De- 
spite every effort to disband them, they held together until nearly the 
end of the reign of George I. 
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Twenty other eccentric old London clubs might be described, but 
there is room here for their names only. There was the Lazy Club, 
the Silent Club, the Nasty, the Eccentric, the Sulky, the Humbug, the 
Disagreeable, the Hooks and Eyes, the Twopenny, the Humdrum, 
the Rag, the Chartered Libertine, the No-Pay-no-Liquor, the Tall 
Men’s Club, the Club of One-Eyed Men, the Dwarf Club, the Ladies’ 
Lapdog Club, the Wet Paper Club, the Club of Ugly Faces, and the 
Hellfire Club. ' 

Skipping across to Paris, we find numerous “ Ordres,” which seem 
to possess the main characteristics of the London “club.” One of the 
most eccentric, perhaps, was the Order of Mischief. Judging by its 
name, one might expect to find it a second edition of the Mohocks; 
but its members, though sworn to mischief, were comparatively harm- 
less. Here is an extract from the preface to this club’s rules: 


He who wishes of the Mischief 

To become a distinguished past-master 
Must so well rere his nets 

During the time of his novitiate 

That a day shall never pass 

Without his having played some clever trick ; 
But let a polished affability, 

A subtle wit, a nicety, 

Shine on every occasion, 

And never let maliciousness 

Of deed or of intention 

Tarnish the glorious brightness 

Which in this order he must acquire. 


The Mischief was apparently a club of both sexes, for we read in 
Article I., “There shall be no other dignities than those of Grand 
Mistress, Lieutenant, Chancellor, and Treasurer, four commanders, and 
four chevaliers, whose election shall conscientiously be made in full 
knowledge of their merits and talents for mischief.” Another article 
requires the novitiate to “communicate to the lieutenant twice a day, 
for one year, the most subtle and ingenious means of entrapping and 
beguiling those whom the order would wish to favor with its friend- 
ship and good will.” Article VI. requires that three vows be taken, 
viz., “obedience, abstinence from anything injurious to health, and 
poverty, or disengagement from the wealth of others.” Moreover, 
members “ must not bring home turkeys, geese, or sheep, but for the 
sake of good example they shall have a goodly stock of apes, cats, 
parrots, owls, foxes, and magpies.” Truly an odd set of rules. 

Many other eccentric French orders might be mentioned, such as 
that of the Goat- Footed, the Extinguisher, the Honey Bee, the Ribaldry, 
and the Breeches. Passing over into Italy, we find fraternities with 
names quite as peculiar, as for instance the Moist Ones, the Stunned, 
the Insipids, the Obstinates, the Drowsys, and the Madmen. 

Coming now to America, we find eccentricity stamped upon the 
very first club established here. The Schuylkill Club, or the Fish 
House Club of Philadelphia, met in a building by the Schuylkill 
River, known as the Castle. Engraved over the portal was the date 
1732. In 1787 Washington was entertained here, and in 1825 General 

Vor, LV1I1I,—36 
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Lafayette. A peculiar feature of this old club was that the members 
took turns in donning the apron of servitude and personally superin- 
tending the preparation of some portion of the feast. Here is a literal 
extract from one of their bills of fare: 


LuncH, 12 M. 


BV MIB RBI isccccccsiccsccccesssssncepevenecevesscews! Councillor RoGERs. 
MVPD R RORIAT: ccsisics-casoccocesccsecenebaseeessecesees Citizen Dickson. 
PAIFMUAD Ss bs sok psceuabs scesbensicessiecsSesinasuducwnedsseaesese “  GAILLOW. 
DE MMNDN 5:3 5 Siow season Gwe Ros SEGUE SEES OREM Neuen eeecedbasees Ex-Gov. THOMAS. 
MUP ons ni piece lsacssscebubameceusen sees whussneeeeseseees Gov. WAGNER. 
DINNER, 4 P.M. 
PARA COR 555 coscessnsessesavsessseusessessoessocseoes Sheriff FoTTERALL. 
NEISNREN WERNIOK 55 sasiicccsecedencssscaduacveseseescseee seers Councillor Smiru. 
SEEDS 5 5555 hccunueccbessbensasnees Seembesseneccess Citizen Brown. 
IID sncenicsesscrancccenennssessecsosennnnnenbioonans “ WrieatT. 
MGGRINDOD pbascesiaseseccetsasccssauedcackSaceveesstwacee anes Secretary REAKERT. 
ROGHOD sisssccsveseseecescsceexs beste uisas aba ReRBieneeneegaakene Citizen PANCOAST. 
MAMANDID iss baisicbinbepcsdnsncannestenncawmteswdebemubiwssecnwencee Ex-Gov. ADAMS. 


It is hardly fitting, perhaps, to draw the old Sketch Club of New 
York into an article on this subject, yet it had some rather peculiar 
ways. Its meetings were held on Friday evenings at the houses of 
the members in turn. In Friday morning’s newspapers would appear 
some such cabalistic sign as this: S.C.S.F.B.M.,—only this and nothing 
more. To the uninitiated here was a mystery, but to certain readers it 
clearly intimated that the Sketch Club would meet that evening at the 
house of S. F. B. Morse. In May, 1830, the Sketch Club quietly dis- 
solved itself to get rid of an obnoxious member, and eight months 
later as quietly reorganized. Soon after this club was started, the 
drawing feature was set out of sight by chat and jollity, and most of 
the time was given over to such sage discussions as “ Does heat expand 
the days in summer?” and such learned essays as “The precise form 
and capacity of antediluvian butter-churns.” 

The Med. Fac. Soc. of Harvard, which was established in 1818, 
was a club of practical jokers. One of the favorite jokes of the Med. 
Facs. was to send ridiculously worded diplomas to sedate doctors, and to 
confer honorary degrees on any of the world’s dignitaries who took 
their fancy. Two of its victims were James Russell Lowell and the 
Czar of Russia. The former was elevated to the honor of a professor- 
ship in “ bugology,” and the latter was made the recipient of a degree. 
The Czar took the honor quite seriously, and in gratitude forwarded 
to the Med. Fac. a magnificent set of surgieal instruments, which, how- 
ever, lay a long time at the custom-house before the club voted upon 
the disposal of the gift. An old Harvard graduate says, “I well re- 
member that my invitation to attend the meeting of the Med. Fac. Soc. 
was written in barbarous Latin, commencing ‘ Domine cruz,’ and I 
think I passed so good an examination that I was made professor longis 
extremitatibus, or professor with the long shanks.” The Med. Fac. 
Soc. was suppressed many years ago, but recent rumor has it that it is 
soon to be revived. 


George H. Westley. 
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SRE had gone to sleep in a mood of strained exaltation, taking her 
young vows never to utter a word of complaining, and seeing 
drowsily upon her defeated brows the laurels of a victorious courage. 

But now, in her sudden awakening, she started up in bed in an 
anguish of fear, her small hands spread out on the counterpane, her 
heart thumping up and down with the choking swiftness of terror. 

The summer moonlight lay in a long shaft of light across the bed. 
From the wall above, a pictured Madonna, Mother of Sorrows, looked 
down in grave intensity of pity. Now and then the white drapery 
over the mirror moved in the summer night wind with a faint, ghostly 
flutter. The girl turned her head quickly in the direction of the 
sound, and then, with a frantic moan, diese herself back on the pillow, 
turning on her side and burying her face in her arms. 

“Oh, I can’t see! I can’t see!” 

Starting up again, she cried, with the sharp voice of terror,— 

“Cornelia, please come in here! Come quick !” 

She listened, holding her clasped hands against her cheek, but in 
the next room her cousin slept soundly. 

“Oh, why doesn’t she come? Oh, how dark it is!” 

She got slowly out of bed and stood listening and trembling. 

“Oh, God, I can’t see!” she began her reiterated moan. “I can’t 
see! I can’t see anything!” 

Moving gropingly forward, she touched the wall with her out- 
stretched hand, and, coming nearer, leaned heavily against it. Terror 
was passing from her in a slow horror of realization. She looked as 
from a long distance at that fine exalted courage with which an hour 
ago she had sunk to slumber. 

She would never see the sun rise again, never watch the dawn 
flushing over that low belt of firs that marked the verge of the 
meadow. And her pictures, the tentative studies of which had con- 
stituted her keenest pleasure,—they would never be painted. No one 
but herself would ever know how the sun looked when it sank over a 
hill-field green with the first green of spring, while far distant along 
the horizon the trees were bare in exquisite tracery against a sky of 
palest violet. é 

Ah, the days! the days! She would be “poor Grace:” her 
cousins would surround her with their cheerful consolatory pity, their 
quiet practical acceptance of an extra care. She would never be free 
again. Cornelia would offer to read to her. She wondered how cer- 
tain things would sound delivered in her cousin’s precise comfortable 
tones. A little ripple of hysterical laughter crossed her lips. She 
could imagine Cornelia asking, in the tone of a cheerful question,— 


“Ts there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief?” 
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Ah, her cousins, her good kind cousins! They had no conception 
of despair, or of the feeling that made one in a lonely field at twilight 
run till one dropped breathless in exquisite consciousness of being 
perfectly at liberty and gloriously alive. 

And then suddenly, in a crash of terror, she saw the years, end- 
less, innumerable, relentless, from some sinister gulf of time. Twice 
nineteen was thirty-eight: she might live her whole life over again 
and not be middle-aged ; she might triple the number of her years and 
still not be old. 

Had no one ever noticed how long life was? Why did no one 
exclaim at it and cry against it? 

She felt her way to the door, and along the hall to Cornelia’s 
room. 

“ Cornelia,” she cried, “ wake up! You mustn’t be sleeping! You 
don’t know what’s coming,—the years, the years!” 

Her cry was little more than a moan, and there was no answer 
from within. She groped her way back to her room, and sank down 
on the floor, leaning against the bed. 

After a long interval she crept into bed, her brain benumbed, her 
imagination cold. For the moment, realization of suffering was over. 
She fell asleep. 

Above the belt of firs at the verge of the dewy meadow the eastern 
sky flushed suddenly with the dawn. Soft clouds, sleeping in purple 
drowsiness, were in an instant streaked and edged with rose, and 
presently, in the subtle changes of the dawn, were softly sundered, to 


hover like great bird-wings about the gorgeous pathway of the sun. 
Elizabeth Knowlton Carter. 





AND THEN. 


ILENCE, and then the dark, 
Sweet sleep, and then the dawn, 
And one star there to mark 
Where thou hast gone. 


So, sweetheart, from my sight 
A little hast thou flown ; 

Why for the absence of a night 
Should I make moan ? 


Parted, but not with tears : 
Earth’s dream, and then the sky, 
And then through all the years 
Together, you and I. 
John Leighton Best. 
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A YOUNG person whose mother was commonly called Bessie, her 

grandmother Lizzie, and her great-grandmother Betsy will now 
be apt to look on such playful diminutives with scorn, and her visiting- 
cards will probably contain something like Elizabeth Tompkinson 
Smith. What method her daughter will adopt there is not much to 
indicate ; but, whatever it may be, it can hardly differ more from the 
Elizabeth Tompkinson style than that does from the earlier Lucie form 
or the still earlier Dolly fashion. Even Daisy, after its evolution from 
Maggie and Peggy and its vast popularity, has given way, to a great 
extent, to Margaret or the yet more dignified Margaretta. 

The parted-in-the-middle style was once loved of many men for 
its supposed inherent elegance, and of not a few because it allowed 
them to hide an impossible first name by using only its first letter. As 
the prevailing fashion would now demand of the latter class some- 
thing like Abimelech Walworth Jones, they no longer have such a 
convenient means of avoiding the difficulty, unless they are willing to 
be behind the times. 

The present fancy for writing all names at full length really has 
something to recommend it besides its impressiveness and grandeur and 
its being the fashion. It must naturally give clearer identification than 
the use of one or more initials could, and it may often prevent awk- 
ward mistakes. If there were more threefold names, and they were 
all written in full, there would be less necessity for such devices as 
William Jenkins of R. or Thomas McNally of Peter. 

In the main our name-fashions have not been notably distinguished 
by appropriateness or common sense. We may smile indulgently at 
those in favor among the Indians, but ours are not more reasonable 
and are far less stable. Moreover, much of the apparent absurdity in 
aboriginal titles is of our own creation. ‘“ Billy Bowlegs” was merely 
the heartless white man’s corruption of Micco Poleck, a term that has 
nothing to do with legs of any kind. “Young Man Afraid of His 
Horses” is a victim of that kind of provincial American speech which 
has no proper respect for prepositions. His Dakota name really im- 
plies a fear that some enterprising gentleman will steal his horses, a 
fear that is based on solid grounds. This solicitude, showing what 
he values most highly, brings him fairly abreast of Hengist and Horsa 
and Philip. He might claim even more ancient Aryan analogies, as - 
Vishtasp and Pourushaspa express a strong interest in the same ani- 
mals, while Zarathushtra, with all its high religious associations, means 
nothing more elevated than “ sorrel camels.” 

The Indian plan of not permanently naming a child till it is old 
enough to show what sort of title would suit it has the advantage of 
preventing some striking inconsistencies. An ancient Persian prince 
called Feridun resolved to act on thie principle, but while he was await- 
ing the course of events he bethought himself of so many unpleasant 
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things that the possession of a name might haply bring about that he 
at last determined to give his offspring no names at all. Thereupon 
Firdusi remarks gravely that this could not be extended into a custom 
without causing great inconvenience. 

To say just who have been responsible for all the changes in public 
taste as to names would be harder than to find the source of every 
fashion in dress. Tennyson is credited with having brought in among 
English-speaking people a Cymric name-fad which has left us Gladys 
and Gwendolen and the like. Perhaps the revival of Saxonisms, 
whose prophet was Carlyle, influenced the liking for Ethel and Edith 
and Edwin, though Thackeray may have helped to popularize the first 
of the three. The influence of the Bible is not so perceptible in the 
choice of names as it used to be when the custom prevailed of opening 
the book at random and taking the first name found, but probably no 
other single source has been so productive. The patriotic and sectarian 
and political-favorite styles seem to hold their own without any loss, 
though the consequences are sometimes extremely unsatisfactory, as 
when George Washington or John Wesley is convicted of theft or 
burglary, or a break in party lines separates the public man from his 
namesake, The classic fashion has practically departed, even in the 
United States, and no English writer of “ American Notes” can now 
fairly accuse us of an abnormal tendency toward Junius Brutus or 
Tiberius Gracchus, But old customs of that kind come back so easily 
and often that it would not be strange if the Greeks and Romans 
should again supply us with resounding historic designations. 

The perpetuation and mingling of family names stand above the 
changes of time and taste, and sometimes rise above such petty con- 
siderations as euphony, similarity, or gender. James John and Mary 
Maria are a law unto themselves, and Miss Woolson’s Aaronna and 
Miss Wilkins’s Luliza are not extravagant flights of fancy. But we 
and the British are not quite so regardless of all rules in this respect as 
other nations, and such names as Jean Marie Farina, which cause no 
surprise on the Continent, are with us freaks that would convict any 
one of eccentricity. 

Judging by the reactions that have taken place in the past and by 
the practical tendencies of to-day, it seems not inconceivable that the 
full-length style will give way before long to something near the oppo- 
site extreme. This is more likely here than elsewhere, for in a country 
where estheticism is always of much less importance than business 
methods and the saving of time and labor, and where so many streets 
are named with letters or figures, the change would hardly seem un- 
natural, A foreigner, on being directed to No. 1223 West Sixty-Fourth 
Street, might now pathetically ask whether the problem was to be 
solved by addition or subtraction. But a laudable purpose should not 
be shaken by scoffs and jeers, especially of the exoteric kind, and if 
we prefer a succinct and systematic form of street-naming nobody else 
has a right to complain. We are already familiar with the custom of 
writing a full date entirely in figures, and the same terseness might be 
applied to personal titles even more extensive than those we generally 
use. Arithmetic and algebra, to say nothing of trigonometry, might 
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help to give us a nomenclature in which two or three simple signs 
could express a man’s name and indicate those of his father and mother. 
If such a rapid-transit system should be adopted, the signature of an 
ordinary business-letter would perhaps be in the general shape of 
“cx 4,” and a billet-doue would begin “ Dear p +2.” 

William Ward Crane. 





SHAKESPEARE’S OLD SAWS. 


7 Shakespeare’s England still survives in America; that there is, 
indeed, an existing Shakespeare’s America ; that in this America 
the vernacular English which Shakespeare’s Englishmen brought with 
them yet persists to a greater degree than it does even in England, by 
reason of negro slavery, the diversion of immigration, the lack of free 
schools, of railroads, and of other promoters of change ; and that this 
vernacular is the vernacular of a large body of our people to-day, 
who, with it, also retain no little of what may be called the folk-lore 
of the England from which our early colonists came: all these are 
facts not only of much interest, but of much importance, when we 
consider that they indicate a new field for profitable research toward 
the elucidation of many obscure and disputed passages in Spenser, 
Chaucer, and even earlier English writers, as well as in Shakespeare. 
Before proceeding to a citation from the dramatist of old saws and 
sayings, of old proverbs, expressions, and phrases, that are familiar to 
our most ignorant masses, it is proper to note that Shakespeare did not 
ignore America. ‘The Tempest,” one .of his finest plays, is said to 
have been suggested by the shipwreck of Sir George Sommers on the 
island of Bermuda, in 1609, while on his way with colonists and sup- 
plies for the Jamestown settlement in Virginia. Sir George made a 
settlement upon Bermuda (then called Bermudez, after its Spanish dis- 
coverer), which for a while was included in the Virginia Colony ; and 
it is believed that the dramatist has reference to Bermudez when he 


makes Ariel say,— 
: Safely in harbor 


Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes. 


There are several other Shakespearian allusions to America. Sir 
John Falstaff, in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” speaks of Mrs. Page 
as “a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty,” and then, including Mrs. 
Ford, adds, “ They shall be my East and West Indies, and I will trade 
to them both.” In the “Comedy of Errors,” Dromio of Syracuse, 
speaking of his brother’s wife as a globe upon which he could find 
whole countries, is asked by his master, “ Where America, the Indies ?” 
and he answers, “Oh, sir, upon her nose,” etc. Shylock, in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” says of Antonio, “He hath an argosy bound to 
Tripolis, another to the Indies; I understand, moreover, upon the 
Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico.” There is another mention else- 
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where of Antonio’s Mexican argosy ; and in this same play we find 
the dramatist’s only use of the word “negro,”’—in Act IITI., Scene 5, 
where Lorenzo brings a charge of incontinency against Launcelot. 
Elsewhere he uses Moor, Blackamoor, Ethiope, Ethiopian, African, etc. 

As Shakespeare wrote, his men and women, his speech, proverbs 
and sayings, manners, customs, signs and superstitions, were freighting 
other argosies for America. One of our commonest saws is that he is 
a wise son who knows his own father; and Launcelot, in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” caps this with “It is a wise father that knows his 
own child.” Philip Faulconbridge, in “ King John,” being asked 
who was his father, replies, “Of that I doubt, as all men’s children 
may.” This same Philip elsewhere speaks of having called his 
“brother’s father dad.” In this play, too, we find these familiar 
expressions : “ what the devil ;” “play the devil with you ;” “ pocket 
up these wrongs ;” “how green you are!” “the better foot before ;” 
“ elbow-room ;” and “ wants nothing, to name want.” 

In “ Pericles” we are told that “fishes live in the sea as men do 
a-land ; the great ones eat up the little ones ;” and in the same drama 
Boult speaks of thunder awaking the beds of eels. The allusion is to 
a fact known to none better than our old negro fishermen, who always 

eeling after a thunder-storm, and usually with great success. Antony, 
in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” refers to plots against him 


Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a serpent’s poison. 


A vulgar error that eels and certain snakes breed from horse-hairs in 
mud or water still prevails here. Last summer a white man brought 
me a hair-eel, or thread-eel, to prove the error to be a truth. These 
little wrigglers look much like an animated hair from the mane or tail 
of a horse. In this play Antony says, “Speak to me home; mince 
not the general tongue ;” and he elsewhere accuses Cleopatra of having 
* cked « cards with Cesar,” and “played false.” In speaking of 
Chemeire's appearance, Enobarbus declares “ it beggar’d description.” 

“ They laugh that win,” says Othello; and Desdemona asks Emilia 
if itching eyes bode weeping, to which Emilia replies, “’Tis neither 
here nor there.” “It makes us or it mars us,” says Iago, who also 
asserts that Othello can easily “be Jed by the nose.” Here are also 
found “they have lined their coats ;” “put money in thy purse ;” 
“set down the pegs” (in the sense of abating pretension) ; “turned 
wrong side out ;” “dead drunk ;” “ experience for my pains ;” “ speak 
within door” (don’t talk to the world) ; “your words and performances 
are no kin ;” and “as ignorant as dirt.” Iago uses “ go to” several 
times, and it is a frequent phrase throughout all the plays. To most 
readers it is a meaningless exclamation, or an interjection of impatience. 
Yet the phrase is retained in our vernacular in the very same sense 
it had in Shakespeare’s day,—that of “shut,” or “shut up.” Our 
people still say that a gate, door, or shutter will not “go to,” meaning 
that it will not close; or they say, “ make it go to,” or, “it goes to in 
spite of me.” It is evident that “go to” was formerly used in con- 
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versation as we now employ its equivalent “shut up,” meaning “ hush,” 
or “stop talking in that way.” “Goto” in the Bible has a like sig- 
nificance. ‘Come to” is used in a related sense by our masses, and 
also in the sense of “ to revive” from a state of insensibility. 

In “The Tempest,” Gonzalo holds the ship to be safe, as the boat- 
swain is obviously born to be hanged ; Prospero declares that the rats 
had instinctively quitted the boat in which he and his daughter had 
been put adrift; Trinculo, creeping under Caliban’s gaberdine for 
shelter, says, “ Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows ;” and 
here we meet with these common acquaintances: “thought is free ;” 
“he that dies pays all debts;” “credit his own lie by telling it ;” 
“ foot-licker” (for fawner and sycophant) ; “lick thy shoe” (or boot) ; 
“reeling ripe” (for drunk) ; and “against the stomach.” 

‘““Two Gentlemen of Verona” has “make a virtue of necessity ;” 
“as plain as a nose on a man’s face ;” “ fall in love ;” “ over shoes in 
love ;” “kiss the rod;” “a month’s mind to;” “lose your tongue ;” 
“ you gave me bitter pills ;” “ never undone till hanged ;” “a team of 
horses shall not pluck that from me.” “You, sir Thurio, are not 
sharp enough,” says Proteus; “he grieves my very heart-strings,” 
laments Julia; “not a whit ;” and Valentine tells Thurio that “upon 
a homely object love can wink,” “homely” being used in the very 
same sense that is now said to make it an Americanism. 

“Still swine eat all the draff,” says Mrs. Page in the “ Merry 
Wives ;” and then we have “good luck lies in odd numbers ;” “de- 
spite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason ;” “I cannot tell what the 
dickens his name is;” “upon familiarity will grow more contempt ;” 
“confessed is not redressed ;” it is “ meat and drink to me;” “out at 
heels ;” “ burn daylight ;” “the short and the long of it ;” “crotchets 
in thy head ;” “all is one with her ;” “the herring is no dead so as I 
vill kill him,” cries Dr. Caius; “you go against the hair ;” “ my finger 
itches”’ (to fight) ; “ clapper-claw ;” “ throw cold water on ;” “’tis in his 
buttons ;” “what a taking was he in!” “a word with you;” “run 
through fire and water for” a person or thing ; “as good as my word ;” 
“she does so take on ;” “a hole made in your best coat ;” “a man of 
my kidney ;” “beaten black and blue;” “hold up your head and mince!” 
“as poor as Job;” and in this comedy Dame Quickly praises Rugby 
as “no tell-tale nor no breedbate.” A few years ago a member of the 
Virginia Legislature used “ breedbate” in a speech, and a fellow-member 
at once challenged the word as meaningless; yet it is still in every- 
day use among our unlettered people, meaning a fomenter of quarrels 
by carrying tales to and fro, and, with the same definition, was once a 
well-known legal term. 

In the “First Part of King Henry IV.,” Falstaff declares that 
“if reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man a 
reason on compulsion, I.” We are told by commentators on this that 
raisins were called “ reasons” in Shakespeare’s time; and the same pro- 
nunciation of raisins prevails in our vernacular to-day. In this play, 
too, Hotspur recounts how the foppish messenger of the king com- 
mended to him “ parmaceti for an inward bruise ;” and it is a good 
illustration of the persistence of things, under certain circumstances, 
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that our illiterates continue to ‘pronounce spermaceti as of old, and to 
ascribe to it the same virtues. And in “King Henry IV.” we are 
told that “ pitch doth defile ;’ that woman is “ the weaker vessel ;” and 
what follows: “give the devil his due ;” “tell truth and shame the 
devil ;” “as vigilant as a cat to steal cream ;” ‘‘ whose mare’s dead ?” 
for “ what’s the matter?” “ toss the rogue in a blanket ;” “I heard a 
bird so sing ;” “like an ill venture come unluckily home ;” and here 
Falstaff arouses the bitter wrath of the Hostess by calling her “a ‘ 
woman,”—a wrath that can now be aroused in the same way among 
our ladies of the hut. Falstaff also wishes that he might never “ spit 
white” again if what he said was not true,—alluding to the peculiar 
character of the saliva of one who has been drinking deeply. Our 
people have it, both as “ spitting white” and “ spitting cotton.” 
The Fool, in “ King Lear,” says of sunshine friends that they 


Will pack when it begins to rain. 


Besides a common proverb, the line contains a word as common here 
as it is in Shakespeare ; but we are assured that it is American slan 
when employed in the sense of “ go,” as it is often employed here an 
in the plays of Shakespeare. In “King Lear” we have “ follow 
their noses ;” “ upon the gad ;” “‘and pat he comes ;” “ keep counsel ;” 
“you base foot-ball player ;” “measure your lubber’s length” on the 
ground ; “ when the cart draws the horse” (or, as we have it, the cart 
before the horse) ; “striving to better, oft we mar what’s well,”—let 
well enough alone; “more knave than fool ;” “a lily-livered, action- 
taking knave ;” “oil to fire;” “turn their halcyon beaks with every 
gale,”—-weathercock people; ‘ Ajax is their fool,’”’—as we still say 
Solomon was a fool to him for wisdom, and Samson a fool to him for 
strength (said of conceited persons) ; “he raised the house” with cries ; 
“to school to the ant ;” “ mere fetches,”—traps, tricks, lures, false pre- 
tences ; “ necessity’s sharp pinch ;” “the prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man ;” “ worth the whistle ;” “ jesters do oft prove prophets ;”. and when | 
Cordelia is dead, poor old Lear puts both a looking-glass and a feather 
to her lips to see if still she breathes. In the very crisis of the drama’s 

agony, Edgar explains why misery loves company, by saying,— 








The mind much sufferance doth o’er-skip 
When grief hath mates. 


It is Edgar, too, who cries,— - 


Fie, foh and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 


The Southern version of this is 


Fee, foh, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
And I must have some !— 





which probably arose during our Revolutionary War. 
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“ Care killed a cat,” says Claudio, in “ Much Ado About Nothing ;” 
and there we find the following: “How many hath he killed and 
eaten?” “TI promised to eat all of his killing ;” “a turncoat ;” “take 
the present time by the top” (by the forelock); “as merry as the day 
is long ;” “I can see a church by daylight ;” “a horn for my money” 
(as a servant in “ Coriolanus” says, “the wars for my money”); “sits 
the wind in that corner ?” “ spell him backward ;” “ die with tickling ;” 
“as sound asa bell ;” “an two men ride a horse, one must ride behind ;” 
“they are both in a tale;”’ “water in a sieve;” “milksops” (and 
Richard III. calls Richmond “a milksop”); “like to have had our 
noses snapped off ;” “ under white and black” (for “in writing”) ; “the 
trumpet of his own virtues.” 

Lady Macbeth, who had none, speaks of “the milk of human 
kindness ;” and Macbeth urges that “ we have scotched the snake, not 
killed it; she’ll close and be herself,”—-wherein we have not only one 
of our most familiar saws, but a reference to a popular belief, still 
strong here in Virginia, that certain snakes, although beaten into pieces, 
can close up and become whole again. From this tragedy we have 
“Time and the hour runs through the roughest day ;” “ lay it to thy 
heart ;” “come in, tailor, here you may roast your goose ;” “ how goes 
the world?” “the night is long that never finds the day.” 

Mercutio, in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” tells Benvolio that his head “ is 
as full of quarrels as an egg is-full of meat; and when Tybalt comes 
up and asks him what he would have, he replies, “Good king of cats, 
nothing but one of your nine lives.” In Act II., Scene 4, Mercutio 
asks, “ Where the devil should this Romeo be?” and in Act IIL, 
Scene 1, after he is wounded by Tybalt, he cries to Romeo, “ Why the 
devil came you between us?” And here we have a servant saying, 
“The shoemaker should meddle with his yard and the tailor with his 
last.” Then come these: ‘“ make thee think thy swan a crow ;” “ wisely 
and slow,—they stumble that run fast ;” “ wild-goose chase ;” “a fool’s 
Paradise ;” ‘a word and a blow ;” ‘I am peppered ,”—hit, wounded ; 
“blistered be thy tongue!” “chop-logic ;” “ proud me no prouds ;” 
“you tallow-face;” “all the world to nothing.” Romeo, at the ball, 
says he will be only a “candle-holder ;” and, in the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” Jessica objects to being “a candle-holder to her shames.” 
All of which, in meaning and expression, is as familiar to our country- 
folk as household words. A very common superstition on our farms 
is alluded to by Mercutio: 


This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night. 


In “As You Like It,” Rosalind says, “I was seven of the nine 
days out of the wonder before you came ;” and in this play we have 
“try a fall,” for wrestling; “laid on with a trowel,” for fulsome 
flattery, and the like; “from the smoke into the smother ;” “not a 
word to throw at a dog;” “that’s all one;” “too much of a good 
thing ;” Celia threatens Rosalind with an exposure that will “show 
the world what the bird hath done to her own nest ;” “the house doth 
keep itself” (nobody at home) ; and “ much virtue in if.” Touchstone 
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here tells us of a fellow who “swore by his honor they were good 
pancakes,” and in “ Pericles” the fishermen promise the Prince “ pud- 
dings and flapjacks.” Still, we are solemnly assured that “ flapjacks” 
is a wicked Americanism for pancakes, 

Buckingham, in “King Henry VIII.,” says of Wolsey, “No 
man’s pie is free from his ambitious finger.” And in this play we 
find “ not wake this butcher’s cur ;” “ your colt’s tooth is not cast 
yet ;” “you have blown this coal ;” “play the spaniel.” In “ Corio- 
lanus” are these: “One fire drives out one fire—one nail, one nail ;” 
“against the grain ;” “to pot;” “make a lip at;” “he gives my son 
the whole name of the war ;” “turns up the white of the eye;” “we 
are the grains, you are the musty chaff.” In “Coriolanus” occurs a 
much-disputed word. Cominius, at the Capitol, says of Coriolanus, 
“He lurch’d all swords o’ the garland.” Our people have still a 
common saying, “to leave in the lurch” (meaning to baffle, defeat, 
frustrate, outgeneral), which fully explains the verb “lurch’d,” and 
also its origin, as Shakespeare is full of like verbs from similar 
sources. 

In “King Henry VI.” are “as dead as a door-nail ;” 


The sun shines hot, and if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hoped for hay; 


“‘T need not add more fuel to your fire ;” “ hare-brained ;” “ beard 
thee to thy face;” “rules the roast;” “main chance;” “bite his 
tongue ;” “TI danced attendance ;” “still runs the water where the 
brook is deep ;” “ there’s two of you—the devil make a third ;” “ beg- 
gars mounted run their horse to death ;” “ many strokes, though with 
a little axe, fell the hardest timbered oaks;” “birds of self-same 
feather ;” “the smallest worm will turn, being trodden on ;” “an un- 
licked bear-whelp ;” “strike now, or else the iron cools ;” “ when the 
fox has once got in his nose, he’ll soon find means to make the body 
follow ;” “ill blows the wind that profits nobody ;” and “ by these ten 
bones” (fingers). 

In “ Troilus and Cressida,’ Ulysses says, “ Blunt wedges rive hard 
knots.” This proverb is daintily referred to by our polite people only 
so far as to speak of “the thin end of the wedge.” Rive, practically, 
is obsolete, except among our woodsmen, who still “rive” clapboards, 
slabs, etc., with an instrument called a frow. “Troilus and Cressida” 
also furnishes these: “ tarry the grinding ;” “the chance of war ;” 
“my labor for my travail ;’ “you are such a woman!” and “such 
another!” “hit or miss;” “he knew his man;” “more deaf than 
adders ;” “so plaguy proud” (another alleged Americanism) ; “serve 
your turn;” “hang the lip;” ‘as false as air;” “Jet us cast away 
nothing, for we may live to have need” of it; “a green sarcenet flap 
for a sore eye ;” and Nestor says,— 


Pride alone 
Must tarre the mastiffs on, as ’twere their bone. 


“Fast bind, fast bind,” declares Launcelot, in the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” where these also are: “two grains of wheat hid in two 
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bushels of chaff;” “a sponge” (for a tippling loafer); “friends with 
you” (used with reference to one person who would be “ friends”) ; 
“the last man in our mouths ;” “ outface them ;” “the twinkling of 
an eye ;” “all that glisters is not gold ;” “thus hath the candle singed 
the moth ;” “hanging and wiving goes by destiny ;” “truth will out,” 
—just as Hamlet proclaims that 


Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 


Bassanio, borrowing more money of Antonio, refers to a still existing 
practice of our boys : 


In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth. 


“More water glideth by the mill than wots the miller of,” is in 
“Titus Andronicus ;” and so are the following: “Two may keep 
counsel when the third’s away ;” “shoot against the wind ;” “a sure 
card ;” and Othello and Sir Toby Belch both cry, “ Fire and brim- 
stone!” “ We stand upon thorns,” is found in “ Winter’s Tale;” ‘TI 
stand on fire,” in “Cymbeline.” In “ King Lear” we have “ clotpoll,” 
and in “Twelfth Night” “clodpole.” Our country-folk have many 
signs and omens that are referred to by Shakespeare,—as where the 
Fool, in “ King Lear,” says, “ Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geese 
fly that way,”—south. 

“Hamlet” abounds with saws that our folk still have,—as “’tis 
bitter cold ;” “not a mouse stirring ;” “this dead hour” (of the night) ; 
“the whisper goes ;” “take it to heart;” “in my mind’s eye;” “a 
taste of your quality ;” “as hush as death ;” “ pigeon-livered ;” “ripe 
fruits fall unshaken ;” “ you are keen ;” “these pickers and stealers” 
(fingers) ; “speak daggers” (our folk more often say, “look daggers”’) ; 
“lay home to him ;” hair “stands on end ;” Rosencrantz asks Hamlet, 
“Take you me for a sponge, my lord ?” “ diseases desperate grown, by 
desperate appliances are relieved, or not at all ;” “make mouths at ;” 
“when sorrows come, they come not single spies, but in battalions ;” 
“Jet him demand his fill ;” “swoopstake” for sweepstake ; “tell to his 
teeth ;” “one woe doth tread upon another’s heel ;” “the woman will 
out ;” “will he, nill he;” “the dog will have his day ;” “I forgot 
myself.” And Polonius’s burial is thus spoken of by the King: 


We have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 


In our vernacular “ hugger-mugger” is still used to signify any secret 
or underhand action where open dealing is proper; and “ greenly,” or 
“green,” has popular currency in the same sense meant by the King, 
and as used in “ King John” and elsewhere. 

From “Timon” come these: “The fire in the flint shows not till 
it be struck ;” “setting on water to scald such chickens as you are ;” 
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“one cloud of winter showers, these flies are couched ;” “here’s to 
thee ;” “such summer birds are men;” “take thy physic first ;” 
“more honest than wise,”—“ nice,” now, being often substituted for 
“honest.” In “Julius Cesar” we have “chew upon this ;” “it was 
Greek to me ;” and Brutus tells us how ambition turns its back upon 
the ladder by which it rose. Then come “stands on slippery ground ;” 
“by word of mouth ;” “an itching palm ;” “to cast into my teeth ;” 
and “there is a tide in the affairs of men.” 

The current joke on “the pillars of the State,” etc., is anticipated 
by Bolingbroke, in “King Richard II.,” where he speaks of “the 
caterpillars of the commonwealth.” Here we also find “sudden storms 
are short ;” “everything is left at six and seven;” “make a leg” 
(bow) ; “kiss the rod ;” “ pride must have a fall ;” and from “ Twelfth 
Night” come these: “His mother’s milk were scarce out of him ;” 
“not to be abed after midnight is to be up betimes;” “my purpose is, 
indeed, a horse of that color,” and “ here comes the trout that must be 
caught with tickling.” Every spring, during their spawning season, 
many carp are caught in Virginia by tickling. The fisherman gently 
puts his hand in the water and feels under the banks of the stream or 
pool ; if he feels one, he tickles it on the side, and it at once turns over 
sidewise into his hand ; he grasps it and throws it on the bank. This 
I have witnessed often ; but as to trout I know nothing. 

In “King Richard III.” we find “small herbs have grace, great 
weeds do grow apace ;” “so wise, so young, do never live long ;” “ give 
and take;” “stand the hazard of the die.” “Measure for Measure” 
furnishes the following: “but a pair of shears between us ;” “a scare- 
crow ;” “such a one and such a one ;” “I’m a kind of bur, I'll stick ;” 
and here, too, we find Elbow addressing the court with one of the 
prefaces still heard: “If it please your honor ;” and Pompey uses 
another: “ By your honor’s leave.” From the “Comedy of Errors” 
come these selections: “there is a time for all things ;” “we'll pluck 
2 crow;” “a long spoon to eat with the devil ;” “which is which ;” 
and from “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” are these: “I’ll lay” for “ I'll bet,” 
as Biron says, “Ill lay my head to any good man’s hat ;” “do it on a 
full stomach ;” “ fast and loose ;” “ many can brook the weather that 
love not the wind” (as we “don't mind the weather so the wind don’t 
blow”); “more sacks to the mill ;” “taken napping ;” “out of coun- 
tenance ;” “ whip” for hurry ; “ face of brass ;” “ take you a button-hole 
lower ;” “ What was a month old at Cain’s birth, that’s not five weeks 
old as yet?” And here we have some criticisms on pronunciation that 
still have application, as “he clepeth a calf, cauf, half, hauf.” 

In “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” we find “single blessedness” for 
the unmarried state; “as one shall see in a summer’s day ;” “ cheek 
by jole ;” “fall out with her ;” and when Bottom tells Cobweb, “If I 
cut my finger, I shall make bold with you,” he alludes to the use of 
spider’s web to = the bleeding of slight wounds, for which it is still 
popular.. The following are from “Taming of the Shrew:” “our 


cake’s dough ;” “small choice in rotten apples;” “ne’er a [nary 
whit ;” “not a jot ;” “so said, so done ;” “ that is all in all ;” “struc 
in years ;” “woo'd in haste, and means to wed at leisure ;” “an eye- 
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sore ;” “a little pot and soon hot ;” “cold comfort ;” “to kill a wife 
with kindness ;” “ dog-weary ;” “pitchers have ears ;” and “he that 
is giddy thinks the world turns round.” “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well” has these: “make much of her ;” “by the ears,” for quarrel- 
ling and fighting; “he must needs go that the devil drives ;” “in the 
crop,” for harvesting ; “ will you eat no grapes, my royal fox?” “sold 
a goodly manor for a song ;” “smoked,” for suspected or found out; 
and “ poor, but lionest.” 
Before Lear discovered Regan’s real character, he said to her,— 


Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness. 


The meaning of “ hefted,” as here used by Lear, is still under discus- 
sion, some insisting that the word and its meaning are from heft, a 
handle, haft, hilt, while others favor the derivation from het, a heaving, 
y ge breathing, panting. In the Virginia vernacular we have “to 
eel the heft” of anything, by lifting it or taking it in the hand, the 

hrase meaning “to feel the weight.” We also have in common use 
the verb “ heft,” meaning “ to feel the weight.” Hence, as Shakespeare 
was probably familiar with these uses of the word, “tender-hefted 
nature” may mean “ tender-weighted nature,” or “ tender-lifted nature,” 
or “ tender-weighed nature,” in the special sense of feeling the weight, 
or heft. It seems certain, at all events, that if Lear had said “ tender- 
— nature” nobody would have presumed to raise any question 
about it. 

Whether the modern turkey (derived and domesticated from the 
American wild turkey) was a familiar bird in England in Shakespeare’s 
time or not, it is certain that a similar bird (possibly the great bustard) 
was then very common there, bearing thesame name. Besides the refer- 
ence to turkeys in the carriers’ scene of the “ First Part of King Henry 
IV.,” we find Captain Gower, in “ King Henry V.,” saying of Ancient 
Pistol, “ Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock ;” and in “ Twelfth 
Night” Fabian describes Malvolio as “a rare turkey-cock.” 

We find it still commonly said here of seamstresses (as in “ King 
Henry V.") that they live “by the prick of their needles;” and 
” ~ genom as employed by Shylock with reference to Antonio’s ships, 
still survives among our people in the sense of to disperse, to scatter. 
In ante-bellum days, some of our old country militia-captains, instead 
of proclaiming to their men that they were dismissed, or ordering them 
to break ranks, used to cry, “Squander!” You can hear the word 
to-day often used with respect to the scattering of partridges, etc. 

Among our every-day folk-phrases, we hear these repeated from 
“ Hamlet :” “it so fell out;” “ mouth it;” “saw the air ;” “coinage 
of your brain ;” “out-Herods Herod ;’’ “nothing stick,” for stick at 
nothing. In “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” is “pearl enough for swine.” 
The “Comedy of Errors” says “there is something in the wind,” and 
speaks of “outfacing me,” “swear me down,” and “the which.” 
“Timon” has “caught me in his eye,” “in cold blood,” and “ froze 
me into silence.” In King Henry IV.” we see “dog his heels ;” and 
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in “King Henry V.,” “pitch and pay,” “holdfast is the only dog,” 
and “ playing the mouse in absence of the cat.” 

“Inland” is used twice in “ As You Like It” in the sense of edu- 
cated, polished, refined. It is utterly obsolete in that sense now; but 
we have “ outlandish” and “ outlander” in our vernacular, meaning pre- 
cisely the reverse of “inland” and “inlander” as employed in Shake- 
speare’s day. Any foreigner, or stranger, especially if he do not talk, 
dress, and act in the ways our folk are accustomed to, is an “ outlander,” 
and anything unfamiliar is “outlandish.” It is very probable that 
“inland,” signifying what it did, was never in common, popular use. 

“A fool for luck” is one of our most frequent saws, with as frequent 
modern instances ; and Touchstone, in “As You Like It,” protests, 
“Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.” In the same 
play “moonish” is made to serve as “moony” is now proverbially 
employed.” 

“ Being it’s you,” we hear every day from our illiterates; but who 
would expect to find “being,” with the same sense, in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra”? Yet there it is, Act III., Scene 6: Octavius Cesar, 
(speaking of Marc Antony) says,— 

he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 


Should be deposed; and being that we detain 
All his revenue. 


But in “Venus and Adonis” we find “hard-favored” for ugly; and 
in the same poem our loon, or diver, is immortalized by the same name 


which we yet apply to him: 
Like a di-dapper peering through a wave. 


Cleopatra, speaking of her youth, says,— 


My salad days, 
When I was green in judgment. 


Only one more, lest “ coughing drown the parson’s saw,” and I am 
done. In “King Henry IV.,” Westmoreland appeals to the proverb 
that still keeps hope alive : 

Sudden sorrow 


Serves to say thus: some good thing comes to-morrow. 


And now allow a very humble servant and student of Shakespeare 
to commend this interesting field (which he has hurriedly run through) 
to the attention of some of Shakespeare’s thoroughly equipped scholars. 


They will find it not unfruitful to skilled and diligent hands. 
ai William Cecil Elam. 
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Books of the Month. 


No one who wields the pen of a tale-teller in our day has 
eo =" p aes better cultivated the art of infusing social satire and in- 
Corelli. vective into fiction than has Marie Corelli. With a sound 

moral motive, and with many personal grievances to resent, 

she tilts headlong at shams and humbugs with an audacity and a courage which 
are irresistible. But her stories are never overshadowed by her motive. On 
the contrary, the purpose is made to do such subtle service, is so much an 
integral part of the work, that it becomes in itself matter of deep interest. It 
is the pivot embedded in the mechanism upon which all else turns. 

In this latest tale from the pen which conceived Barabbas and The Sorrows 
of Satan, Marie Corelli speaks, through characters aptly chosen and vividly 
portrayed, some bitter truths upon the treatment of women under the law and 
in society. She is the accredited champion of her sex, and, being a brilliant 
example of the woman who achieves in man’s own field, she is able to do a 
telling stroke against the common masculine foe, who has made all the laws 
under which women are compelled to live; and against society, which submits 
tamely to woman’s wrongs. 

The story called The Murder of Delicia, just put forth by Miss Corelli’s 
American publishers, the J. B. Lippincott Company, narrates the rise and fall 
of “six feet of beautiful man” who married Delicia Vaughn, the famous 
novelist. He was a Life Guardsman called “ Beauty Carlyon,” with nothing 
to bring her, as said his fellow-officers, but his two hair-brushes. She was a 
noble creature, with amazing genius and exalted loveliness, and why she fell in 
love with him no one could tell. But she did; and then began the evil. He 
squandered her money on a dancer; and when he came into a title, my Lord 
Carlyon was vexed at his wife’s great literary fame. To cap the climax, she 
overheard him tell a lady of little reputation that his wife was, by reason of her 
authorship, ‘‘ unsexed.” It was too much for Delicia, who was sensitive solely 
upon this point, and, added to “ Will’s” other offences, it turned her affection 
to hatred. How she treated him thenceforth, and how the tragedy terminates, 
it must be the reader’s interested task to discover. Suffice it to say that a 
meaner creature than Carlyon hardly exists in fiction, and Miss Corelli admits 
in her introduction that he and Delicia are drawn strictly from life. 

The office of the book is to win for women a treatment equal to that ac- 
corded to men in all walks of life, and there could scarcely be a finer piece of 
special pleading in the guise of a powerful tale than The Murder of Delicia. 


The present generation knows too little of the quiet charm 

, = £ of Miss Mitford’s Our Village, of Dreamthorp, and of 

han Bowst es other tranquil neighborhoods of literature which lie dozing 

Carey. under the shades of the past. In the books of James Lane 

Allen, such as John Gray and A Kentucky Cardinal, there 

is a cry back to this restful quietude, but no writer of our day has quite caught 

the sense of the beautiful idyllic life which the earlier books hold forever 
crystallized. 

Voit. LVIII.—37 
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In the tale under notice Rosa Nouchette Carey gives us a touch of the — 
unhurried, sunshiny, verdurous atmosphere which pervades the tales of other 
days, and we can cordially commend it both for this rare characteristic and 
for the exquisite love-tale which meanders like some peaceful English river 
through its meadowy green reaches. , 

The name is an alluring one,—7he Mistress of Brae Farm—Lippincott.— 
She was Ellison Lee, who had lived out her country life till middle age on the 
dear old farm in Mid-England, where everything throve because all was gently 
cared for. Very near to the farm was Brae House, much grander, but not so 
cosy, nor so loved by its inmates. Here lived Colonel Trevor, with his mother 
and his sister Muriel. The colonel was a widower, for his young wife had died 
long before in India. Ellison was without a housemate, so she offered to share 
her roof-tree with Lorraine Herbert, her cousin, whom she rescued from a 
miserable abode in squalid London. The salvation of poor Lorraine and her 
sickly little boy proved to be a blessing to the whole neighborhood, for the 
grateful girl exerted all the moving sympathies of a singularly sweet nature for 
the amelioration of the ills of her friends. The peevish invalid, Muriel, con- 
fessed her sorrows and bitternesses to her, Colonel Trevor felt the soft influence 
of her ministrations, and Ellison gradually came to love her as a sister. The 
colonel finally became engaged to Ellison, but what follows this must be con- 
cealed for the reader’s own good. To reveal the sweet story would deprive 
one of a deep and lasting pleasure,—the pleasure of turning the contemplative 
pages of The Mistress of Brae Farm one by one to its close. 


Like the perennial flowers with which society adorns its 
mene functions throughout the changing year, the hot-house 
Hungerford), plants of The Duchess are always in perfect bloom. Here 

she brings a nosegay from her literary conservatory, with the 

well-known cJustering of gay colors and mingled scents, but, as is always the 
case with her, so ordered and blended that the bouquet is just as fresh as the 
first ever plucked from her brilliant garden. 

The Lonely Maid of this last novel by The Duchess, now universally known 
in her proper person as Mrs. Hungerford, is Amber O’Connell, a young Irish 
girl whose mother, the sister of Sir Lucien Adare, married the miller of the 
countryside where stood the castle of the Adares. Mrs. O’Connell’s father made 
a singular will, giving all the costly family jewels to her during her life with a 
reversion to her son, should she have one, at her death; otherwise they were to 
go back to the estate inherited by Sir Lucien. Mr. and Mrs. O’Connell died 
leaving an only daughter, Amber, and she led an existence as lonely as Mari- 
ana’s in the Moated Grange. Sir Lucien learns that a cousin named Deane, 
a suitor of Amber, knows where the jewels are hidden; and the nobleman, with 
a group of his relatives, occupies for a time the long-deserted Carrig Castle near 
O’Connell’s mill, expecting thus to recover the jewels. The result of this is, 
as usual, just the reverse of the aim. Hilary Adare, heir to the estates, falls in 
love with the daughter of the miller, and vexes Sir Lucien deeply by the 
threatened alliance with the family of his hated sister. Hilary brings about a 
partial reconciliation between Sir Lucien and Amber, but this is destroyed by 
the discovery of some of the missing jewels in Amber’s possession, and only by 
at last finding the whole treasure, and handing it, in a dramatic scene, to his 
noble uncle, does Hilary win his point and his sweetheart. 
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It will be seen that this plot is more than usually romantic and sensational 
- for The Duchess. She has woven a dramatic motive into her society entangle- 
* ment with a distinct gain to the reader. The same breezy conversation goes 
glibly on between witty and engaging personages in high-bred society, and the 
marrying and giving in marriage take place, but all is centralized and inten- 
sified by the theatrical climax which closes the animated story. 
The Duchess has rarely written, and her publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, seldom put forth, a livelier bit of fiction than A Lonely Maid. 


That a third edition in seven or eight years of The Chemical 
Analysis of Iron, by Andrew Alexander Blair, has now 

Andrew Alexander been demanded, is the best possible testimony to its use- 

Blair. fulness, accuracy, and completeness. The work has had a 
wide circulation in the special field which it so fully covers, but as the evolu- 
tion of scientific knowledge goes on it needs revision and enlargement. This 
has now been done by its author in a manner which brings the last edition up 
to date. It is a high authority on all the processes best known for the analysis 
of iron, steel, pig-iron, iron-ore, limestone, slag, clay, sand, coal, coke, and 
furnace and producer gases, and no student or chemist devoted to the branches 
which it deals with can afford to be without the latest revision of such a standard. 
The volume is a substantial specimen of the Lippincott press, from which so 
many kindred works have hailed, and its text and abundant illustrations are 
excellent specimens of technical printing. 


The Chemical An- 
alysis of Iron. By 


A new edition of Professor John Marshall’s translation of 


A Brief Introduc- 
tion to Qualitative 
Analysis. By Lud- 
wig Medicus. 


Translated by John 


Marshall. 


A Brief Introduction to Qualitative Analysis, by Ludwig 
Medicus, has lately been called for, and the Lippincotts 
now present this fourth edition in a new dress, with such 
amendments by the translator as experience has suggested. 
The work is for use in instructing students in chemical 
laboratories, and its acceptance as an authority makes it 


an essential to all who enter this branch of science. Every library which pre- 
tends to completeness in its technical collection will desire a copy, and no 
chemist of standing can afford to be ignorant of the work. 





Bird-Land Echoes. 
By Charles Conrad 
Abbott, M.D. Ii- 
lustrated by Wil- 
liam Everett Cram, 


In Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott we have an author who 
knows his subject as friend knows friend. His heart re- 
sponds to every phase of the out-door nature which it loves, 
and this intimate knowledge gives an eloquence to his 
tongue which is at once inspiring, elevating, and educating 


to all who read. 

Books flow from the pen of Dr. Abbott as harvests from the fields, and the 
Lippincotts now add to their rich list a new volume on birds to stand beside 
The Birds About Us of last year. This latest work, half technical, all charming, 
is called Bird-Land Echoes, and is quite independent of the former volume, 
though dealing with our feathered friends in a similar vein of loving gossip 
mixed with easily remembered facts. It differs in one essential totally, in that 
it is elaborately illustrated by the sympathetic hand of William Everett Cram, 
as thorough a student of birds as Dr. Abbott, whose mode of expression runs 
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to pictures rather than to phrases. The cuts are reproductions of delicate pen- 
and-ink drawings, which give a surprising likeness of the bird depicted, color 
suggestions being made by the gradations of tone, and these are well supple- 
mented in the text. There are eighty pictures, some full-page illustrations, 
some embedded in the text, and these cover very fully the whole range of bird 
life in our midst. 

Dr. Abbott is always at his best when he handles a subject which gives 
play to his combined faculties of scientist and poet. He is a rare mixture of 
these opposing qualities, and hence the peculiar charm of his special volumes, 
such as this. To give the reader a foretaste of his charm and style let us quote 
a characteristic bit: “To me the song of the wood-thrush is an invitation to 
dream, when it does not unlock the door of the dead years and recall the ghosts ; 
but this is not the place for autobiography. Given a dewy evening in early June, 
when freshness is stamped upon every living thing; given the color of the season’s 
brightest blossoms and the scents of its choicest odors; given that mysterious 
purple light that fills the whole earth at the close of day, and with these the 
songs of many thrushes, and there remains no trace of harshness in the world. 
The thorns are dulled; the angles rounded off; we listen for the tune of peace, 
as if the dross of our imperfect selves had been taken away.” 

It is a test of any writer's power to say something newly inspiring about 
the lonely and lovely wood-thrush, and it is apparent that Dr. Abbott has 
struck a fresh chord in his eloquent praise. But he does not overlook the 
human element, and we have talks with wayside trampers, and the miller, and 
Miles Overfield, which aptly represent the good doctor’s character-sketching. 
The book is a handsome one, befitting its contents, and it may be had by itself 
or as one of an Abbott Bird Library consisting of The Birds About Us and Bird- 
Land Echoes together in a box. 
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THE TAPPER.—I give the story as it was told to me, and it was told me for 
a fact. A man fell from a house-top in the city of Aberdeen, and was brought 
into a hospital with broken bones. He was asked what was his trade, and ro- 
plied that he was a tapper. No one had ever heard of such a thing before; the 
officials were filled with curiosity ; they besought an explanation. It appeared 
that when a party of slaters were engaged upon a roof they would now and 
then be taken with a fancy for the public house. Now, a seamstress, for ex- 
ample, might slip away from her work, and no one be the wiser, but if these 
fellows adjourned, the tapping of the mallets would cease, and thus the neigh- 
borhood be advertised of their defection. Hence the career of the tapper. He 
has to do the tapping and keep up an industrious bustle on the house-top during 
the absence of the slaters. 

When he taps for only one or two the thing is child’s play, but when he 
has to represent a whole troop it is then that he earns his money in the sweat 
of his brow. Then must he bound from spot to spot, reduplicate, triplicate, 
sextuplicate his single personality, and swell and hasten his blows, until he pro- 
duces a perfect illusion for the ear, and you would swear that a crowd of emulous 
masons were continuing merrily to roof the house. It must be a strange sight 
from an upper window.—Stevenson’s Amateur Emigrant. 


CANADIAN POLITICAL AMENITIES.—A: correspondent writes, “Sir Charles 
Tupper’s mock-heroics recall a cartoon of Punch some time in the forties, when 
Fergus O’Connor threatened to die on the floor of the House. With the car- 
toon was a parody on the well-known verses on the burial of Sir John Moore, 
of which I remember only the first stanza: 


Not a groan was heard, nor a pitying note, 
As down on the floor he hurried ; 
Not a member offered to lend him his coat, 
Or ask how he’d like to be buried.” 
Toronto (Ontario) Globe. 


THE HOME OF THE SATANS.—The greatest natural wonder in Java, if not 
in the entire world, is the justly celebrated ‘“Gheko Kamdka Gumko,” or “ Home 
of the Hot Devils,” known to the world as the “ Island of Fire.” This gedlogical 
singularity is really a lake of boiling mud situated at about the centre of the 
plains of Grobogana, and is called an island because the great emerald sea of 
vegetation which surrounds it gives it that appearance. The “island” is about 
two miles in circumference, and is situated at a distance of almost exactly fifty 
miles from Solo. Near the centre of this geological freak immense columns of 
soft, hot mud may be seen continually rising and falling like great timbers thrust 
through the boiling substratum by giant hands and then again quickly with- 
drawn. Besides the phenomenon of the boiling mud columns there are scores 
of gigantic bubbles of hot slime that fill up like huge balloons and keep up a 
series of constant explosions, the intensity of the detonations varying with the 
size of the bubbles. In times past, so the Javanese authorities say, there was a 
tall, spiral-like column of baked mud on the west edge of the lake which con- 
stantly belched a pure stream of cold water, but this has long been obliterated, . 
and everything is now a seething mass of bubbling mud and slime, a marvel to — 
the visitors who come from great distances to see it.—London Public Opinion. 
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A TEa-SHoP IN CHINA.—The tea-shop is an important institution in China, 
It serves as a news-dépét, where the people gather to hear the news of the day, 
as a business house, where men buy and sell, and discuss the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, and as a place of pleasure and general resort. If two men 
get into a quarrel on the street, one is apt to drag the other to a tea-shop and 
drink tea at his expense while they settle the matter between them. The 
stronger does the dragging and the weaker the treating. 

The shop is a large open room in a central and popular portion of the city, 
and small, square tables and low, narrow benches constitute the furniture. A 
covered cup containing a pinch of tea-leaves is placed before each tea-drinker, 
and it is filled and refilled with hot water as desired. A man may drink this 
sugarless liquid all the afternoon with his companion, and on settling the bill 
he will find that he is only about two cents poorer. 

I asked my Shanghai friend, as we stood in one of these shops and listened 
to the discordant screams of the patrons of the institution, what was the cause 
of this utter confusion. “ Each man wants more hot water,” was his reply, as 
he pitied my ignorance of the ways of polite society in these parts.— Baltimore 
Sun. 


Our PENSIONERS ABROAD.—An explanation of the large number of pen- 
sioners in Canada, Great Britain, and Germany is found in the fact that during 
the civil war large numbers of adventurous men in those countries, attracted by 
the large bounties and pay, came to the United States and enlisted. At the 
conclusion of the contest many of course remained, but some, disabled by 
wounds or disease, after obtaining their pensions returned to their native lands, 
to spend the remainder of their days among their own people. 


Kine LoBencuLa’s Hovuse.—Of Lobengula’s house nothing but a low 
heap of bricks remains. It is very pathetic to see the great deserted kraal, once 
so populous and now tenanted only by a few screaming plovers flying round 
and round over it. One or two miserable-looking blacks were squatted among 
the ashes, grubbing for a few glass beads. Far away—the only thing that 
breaks the monotony of the horizon—you see Thabas Induna, the hill where 
Lobengula won his first victory. In spite of all his cruelties, one cannot help 
being rather sorry for the old king. I think that feeling is held by most of 
the people engaged in the war. 

The Matabili seem absolutely quiet, and have no sense of the ignominy 
of defeat. But their insolence before the war was almost beyond belief. They 
would enter an Englishman’s wagon unbidden, pull the book he was reading 
out of his hand and throw it on the floor again and again, spit into his water- 
bottle, snatch off his hat, and if he tried to recover it chuck a knobkerrie (club 
or knotted stick) under his chin so as almost to shatter his teeth. These in- 
sults had to be borne in silence, as resistance would only have ended in murder 
by overwhelming numbers. But the forbearance and self-restraint of the 
white men when their turn came seem to have been marvellous after such 
provocation.—National Review. 


An Honest PENNy.—“ What have you been doing all day?” 
“Writing an article for The Gadfly about Robert Browning.” 
“Suppose you read a lot of him?” 

“Not I. But I met him once at an afternoon tea.”—Punch. 
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“The genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT 
EXTRACT is used in my family.” 


Avoid Substitutes. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., 
Sole Agents, NEw YORK. 


The genuine JOMANN HOFF’S MALT 
EXTRACT makes flesh and blood. 
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Wuat Cop Is.—A person who has never been in the polar region can 
have no idea of what cold is. When we have the temperature down to ten or 
fifteen degrees above zero we think it is bitterly cold, and if our houses were 
not as warm as at least fifty degrees above zero we should begin to think of 
freezing to death. 

Think, then, of living where the mercury goes down to thirty-five degrees 
below zero in the house in spite of the stove. Of course in such a case fur 
garments are piled on until a man looks like a great bundle of skins. 

Dr. Moss, of the polar expedition of 1875-6, among other odd things tells 
of the effect of cold on a wax candle which he burned there. The temperature 
was thirty-five degrees below zero, and the doctor must have been considerably 
discouraged when upon looking at the candle he discovered that the flame had 
all it could do to keep warm. 

It was so cold that the flame could not melt all the wax of the candle, but 
was forced to cut its way down, leaving a sort of skeleton of the candle stand- 
ing. 

There was heat enough, however, to melt oddly shaped holes in the thin 
walls of wax, and the result was a beautiful lace-like cylinder of white, with a 
tongue of yellow flame burning inside it and sending out into the darkness 
many streaks of light.—London Answers. 


“ IMPERISHABLE.”—Days, and even weeks, after the application of the 
genuine Murray & Lanman Florida Water the handkerchief or garment still 
exhales a soft, rich fragrance. It is this peculiar advantage over all other toilet 
preparations that has won for this world-famed perfume the expressive designa- 
tion of “imperishable,” by which it is generally known. To distinguish the 
genuine article from its numerous imitations, look out for the “Trade Mark,” 
which consists of a narrow white strip label: earing the fac-simile signature of 
Lanman & Kemp, New York, sole proprietors. 


THE WILY PLUMBER.—The following story is hardly credible, especially 
as it is laid out not far from Evanston. It is said that one of the water-pipes 
was shut off to allow some repairs to be made. Immediately some of the fami- 
lies supplied by that pipe imagined that the house-pipes were stopped up, so 
they sent for a plumber. As soon as he received the first call the plumber 
investigated, and learned that the water would be turned into the pipes again 
in about three hours. 

During that three hours he received seven calls and went to seven houses, 
where he made a great deal of noise hammering on the pipes. At each place 
he told the family not to trifle with the faucets while he was away. 

After the water had been turned into the pipes he revisited the houses, did 
some more mystifying work, and succeeded in inducing water to run from the 
faucets. 

Then he collected seven large bills for repairs, and his victims were none 
the wiser. Such is the story.—Chicago Record. 


THERE is no doubt that there are particular moods of mind, aspects of 
feeling or of life, that can be adequately expressed only by particular kinds of 
music.—W. KNIGHT. 
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“BLEAK House” Loca.iTies.—Mr. Charles Dickens the younger, in his 
introduction to ‘‘ Bleak House,” identifies some of the localities mentioned in 
the story. Tom-all-Alone’s has disappeared, but the present Took’s Court, 
Cursitor Street, was Mr. Snagsby’s Cook’s Court; Chichester Rents, leading from 
the east side of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, to Chancery Lane, is the court in 
which Mr. Krook came to such a bad end; and Russell Court, between Catherine 
Street and Drury Lane, is the thoroughfare whence “a reeking little tunnel of 
a court” gave access to the iron gate of the “‘ hemmed-in church-yard, pestifer- 
ous and obscene,” the “ beastly scrap of ground” in which the remains of Cap- 
tain Hawdon received Christian burial. 

Russell Court has been cleaned up of late, and the horrible little church-yard 
has becn converted into an asphalted playground for the children of the neigh- 
borhood, but the archway and the tunnel and the steps, Mr. Dickens says, are 
still there. Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers were not far distant from 58 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where Mr. Forster lived, and Mr. Dickens has always thought that, 
although the surroundings of the two houses are altogether different, and 
although there was not the faintest likeness between their occupants, Chesney 
Wold bears much more than an accidental resemblance to Rockingham Castle 
in Northamptonshire, the residence of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Watson, 
to whom “ David Copperfield” was dedicated. 

Although “Bleak House” when it appeared was one of the most popular 
of Dickens’s books, it excited a good deal of spiteful criticism. Lord Denman, 
for instance, who had been chief justice of the Queen’s Bench, was very angry 
indeed with the story, and criticised it with considerable acerbity in a series of 
articles which he contributed to The Standard. The “causa teterrima” was 
Mrs. Jellyby. Lord Denman, an enthusiastic advocate of the abolition of 
slavery, overlooking the fact that the novelist was as good an abolitionist 
as himself, somehow persuaded himself that the satire which was directed 
against the absurdities and extravagances of which Borrioboola-Gha was a fair 
enough type was “calculated to obstruct the great cause of human improve- 
ment.” He failed to see that one might satirize the foolish hangers-on of a 
movement and yet preserve a complete respect for, and devotion to, the cause 
itself.— Westminster Gazette. 


THE question often asked, “Why are pupils of the New England Con- 
servatory so uniformly successful as teachers or performers?” is readily answered 
by those who have been fortunate enough to become acquainted with the 
institution. With an equipment superior to that of any other school, with 
both American and foreign teachers of the highest rank, with Boston, the art 
centre of America, to furnish the best operas and concerts, it is easy to see why 
one year of study there is better than two clsewhere. Its prospectus is sent 
free. 


THE BLADDERWORT.—One of the most curious enemies of British fresh- 
water fish is a small floating water reed,—the bladderwort. Along its branches 
are a number of small green vesicles or bladders, which, being furnished with 
tiny jaws, seize upon the little fish, which are assimilated into its substance. 
This is a subtle poacher, the true character of which has only lately been 
detected. 
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THE NEW LIFE CIVER. 


The Original Oxydonor “ Victory” for Self-Treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the blood, and cures disease and 
pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 

bes Sg ae is Life.” How to increase this element in the system was an unsolved problem to medical science 
until Dr. H. Sanche discovered a wonderful law of natural forces, by the application of which oxygen from the 
~ can be supplied in any desired quantity. It has cured and been fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of 


No. 1.—Price, $15. Reduced from 325. 
No. 2.—Price, $25. Latest and Greatly Improved. 


NORTH BINGHAM, Pa., May 27, 1895. 
“Dr. HERCULES SANCHE: Dear Sir—I have one of your Oxydonor ‘ Victory,’ and have had some remarkable 
cures from its use, and think it one of the greatest boons to ee: I have an uncle that had a stroke 
of paralysis. His whole left side was paralyzed and was perfectly a. He was so for three months, and the 
doctor expected him to have another shock every day—he kept failing all the time. I bought the Oxydonor 
‘Victory’ just to try on him. Now he is able to walk about, and is improving every day. 
“Yours fraternally, F. B. CLARK.” 
The Animarium-—an Institution for treatment of the sick by this method—now open for patients. 
Send for terms. Large book of information and latest price-list mailed free. 
DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 





An expert advertiser, on being urged to say how he would attract attention to the 
merits of the mutual system practised by The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
used these words : 

___ Look at it! It is nothing more or less than a good many persons putting their 
little moneys together, and letting those who die take out big moneys. That is, 
there are no antagonistic interests. 

If it be true that full justice pays in business where the interests of buyer and 
seller lie on different sides of the counter, what is true of a club of people whose 
very purpose in clubbing together is to be protected by one another? Nobody objects 
to a /ittle more than full justice there. It is always a popular measure to strain the 
bargain a ¢rifle in the interest of one at the cost of the club, especially if that one be 
unfortunate. 

All of which may be good advertising ; it may be attractive and command business 
in certain lines. It addresses itself unmistakably to the one who wants some advantage 
and is indifferent who pays, and of such is the kingdom of trade, but not of life in- 
surance. The essential thing is justice, not charity, not generosity, not left-handed 
beneficence had at the expense of right ; and it is not in keeping with right morals in 
life insurance to give one member more than is fairly his, even though it be a /rifle. 
There is no such thing as being half right and half wrong at the same time. Right- 
eousness and robbery do not mix. ‘They are as incongruous as invoking a blessing 
on a war-ship designed for murder. No! 

Appropriate justice sorts each shape and hue, 
And gives to each the exact proportion due. 


High ideal, you say. Well, it is only by aiming higher than we achieve that pro- 
gress in right is made. That man may be trusted who always seeks to conform his con- 
duct to right principles ; and that company may be trusted which always aims at justice. 

You may learn a great deal about life insurance, plans adapted to your age, situation 
in life, etc., by addressing 
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HE was SorRyY FOR THE Boss.—Angry passenger (to conductor who has’ 


just enforced a rule).—‘ You'll be sorry for this. I’ll see that you are reported 
to head-quarters. I want you to understand, sir, that I am the wife of the 
president of this company.” 

Conductor (sympathetically).—‘“ Well, mum, I have always understood 
that even the great and powerful have their sorrows, just like the rest of us.”— 


Somerville Journal, 


TOPHET AND GEHENNA.—The Hebron road passes near the splendid piece 
of rock excavation which most men love to call the Lower Pool of Gihon, and 
then gives one a chance to look down the valley of the sons of Hinnom on the 
left. The first mastery of the latter view produces a sense of collapse which is 
distinctly painful. The bursting of a bubble, whether of conceit or of romance, 
is always depressing. A time-honored impression respecting Tophet and Ge- 
henna causes a feeling of awe-stricken horror on hearing some Turk round out 
his criticism of his wives’ defects by a loud-mouthed “ Gehenneme git!” (“Go 
to Gehenna!”) The same horror may be felt on hearing a plain-spoken Amer- 
ican reject a distasteful proposal by saying, “I’ll see you in Tophet first!” 

The names of Tophet and Gehenna, by long association with the general 
dumping-ground of the world’s rubbish, have become things too solemn to be 
lightly used by any having pretensions to respect for religion. But a view of 
the place abolishes every atom of awe for the name. Henceforth Gehenna is 
no more than the detestably dirty gorge, lined with broken tombs, and foul with 
garbage, which plunges down and down from the foot of Mount Zion toward 
En-rogel. There is pain in this fact. It seems like denial of some funda- 
mental theological doctrine. But go to Tophet, and you likewise will lose 
your illusions.—Jndependent. 


AGE oF BoaTt-CrEws.—Onmitting the coxswains, we find that at the time 
of death the eight Cambridge men reached the average age of sixty-nine years 
and twenty-six days, and the eight Oxford men sixty-nine years and two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight days, the average age of the sixteen being therefore sixty- 
nine years and one hundred and twenty-nine and one-half days. The average 
age of the Cambridge men on the day of the race (June 10, 1829) was twenty- 
one years and three hundred and thirty-three days, that of the Oxford men 
being twenty-one years and forty-two days. 

The Cambridge men lived on an average forty-seven years and fifty-eight 
days after the race, the Oxford mcn forty-cight years and two hundred and six- 
teen days. The Cambridge coxswain died at the age of forty-three ycars and 
three hundred and eighteen days, he of Oxford (the late Dean Fremantle) at 
the age of eighty-seven years and one hundred and ninety days. The average 
age of the Cambridge men on the day of the race is increased and their average 
length of life after the race is diminished by reason of one of the crew having 
been of the unusual age of nearly twenty-eight years.— Notes and Queries. 


CAUSE FOR QUARRELLING.—Jack.—“So they’ve quarrelled already? I 
don’t see why. I thought she was the most domestic little soul.” 

Bob.—“ That’s just it. In the effort to make home beautiful she painted 
his roll-top desk with white enamel paint and gilt scroll-work.”—New York 
Journal. 
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What's your 
husband’s work P 


Does he have to‘do anything as hard as your 
washing and scrubbing? It can’t be. 
What can a man do that’s as hard, for most 
men, as this constant house- 
drudgery is, for most women? 
If he has any sympathy for 
you, tell him to get you some 
Pearline. Sympathy is all 
very well, but it’s Pearline, 
not sympathy, that you want for washing and cleaning. 
Nothing else that’s safe to use will save you so much down- 
right hard work at the washtub or about the house. It saves 
money, too—saves the ruinous wear on clothes and paint 
from needless rubbing. - 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 
ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 












THE NEW EMPIRE THEATRE OPERATIC SCHOOL.—This new institution, 

which has already been recognized by nearly every prominent manager and 
operatic star as promising to be of practical value, has already attracted the 
greatest possible attention in musical circles. 
.« The class for its inaugural year, 1896-97, will soon have reached its 
capacity, which is limited to twenty pupils. Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, the 
director, is much gratified at the results, and has had submitted many librettos 
and scores of new operas which he is considering for presentation during the 
coming season. 

The Dramatic School, owing to its successful season of last year, by which 
many of the students have already become recognized professionals, promises 
to exceed the records previously made, 
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THE Talmud (Jewish book of fundamental and canonical law) says that 
there were thirty persons besides Joshua who possessed the power of “stopping” 
the sun. 


TURNER'S METHOD.—As I remember them, all Turner’s later pictures, 
when first hung at the Royal Academy, were almost devoid of color and detail, 
what there was of the latter being indicated only in delicate gray upon a gradu- 
ated light ground, radiating from a focus of pure white, the place of a future 
sun near the centre of his composition, these three or four ghost-like effects 
being really only the dead coloring or ground-work upon which, as they hung 
in his massive old tarnished frames, Turner worked steadily from six in the 
morning until dark, during the week of varnishing days then allowed the Royal 
Academicians, dividing his time and work among them as ideas or inclination 
Icd him,—a method which enabled him to paint all day without that weariness 
of eye and brain which working on one subject would have involved. He 
painted standing, without using a maul-stick, and some of his brushes, which 
were short, resembled those known as “ writers,” used by sign-painters, grainers, 
or painters of letters on shop-fronts. I do not remember seeing him with a 
palette, his colors being taken from small gallipots or old teacups standing 
upon one or two Academy box-stools. He seemed to care more for the bril- 
liancy than the permanence of his pigments, one of which struck me as nothing 
but common smalt blue, while another was certainly red lead,—a lovely color, 
but utterly untrustworthy. 

From his way of using his colors, I think he often mixed them with water 
and size or stale beer under varnish, in the way grainers do, even for out-door 
work, With these materials, working with his brush end on, he evolved during 
the varnishing week all the wonderful and mysterious fretted or dappled cloud- 
forms of his skies, and those swirling tide-ripples and filmy surface-curves 
which played among the reflections of the marble palaces and jet-black gon- 
dolas in his Venetian subjects. 

But, with all his tricks, Turner worked as though he knew exactly what he 
was about; and when Sir Francis Chantrey strolled in among the artists on 
one of the varnishing days, and, seeing somc house-painters busy graining the 
wood-work of the new rooms in Trafalgar Square, said, “There, my boys; look 
at those fellows; there is not one among you who knows what he is about or 
how to do it, as well as they do,” he could not have been thinking of Turner. 
— Temple Bar. 


MoreE BuLis.—On one occasion Sir George Campbell had been calling 
attention in the House of Commons to some abuse in Indian administration, 
and proceeded to observe that he had further revelations to make concerning 
other scandals, in comparison with which this one was “a mere flea-bite in the 
ocean.” Another time, when speaking about military affairs in India, he de- 
clared that “the pale face of the British soldier was the backbone of our Indian 
army.” 

I heard John Mill tell this to amuse my brothers some seventy years ago. 
The defendant’s counsel (Irish ?), pointing to the plaintiff, said, “There he sits 
walking up and down like a motionless statue with the cloak of hypocrisy in 
his mouth trying to withdraw three oak-trees out of my client’s pocket.””—Spec- 
tator. 
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Letters from the People. 





I wish to praise Dobbins’ Electric Soap very highly, and 
say it was through my mother, manager of Bethesda 
Home, 78 Vernon Street, of this city, that I first used this 
wonderful soap, and, as a labor-saving and clothes-saving 
soap, I consider it the best on the market, as I have tried 
them all, and none of them will do the work that Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap will. I recommend Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
to all my friends and acquaintances as I have the oppor- 
tunity, and give it all the praise I can. I use a great deal 
of it, as I wash my baby’s clothes myself, and give it to 
my washerwoman to wash the family clothes with. 

MRs. GEO. J. ENGLISH, 
86 Charles St., Springfield, Mass. 





Constantly since 1877 I have used Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap, and, though I have triec. many other kinds, I have 
never found any that gave me such satisfaction as Dobbins’ 
Electric. I send you 300 wrappers for fifteen volumes of 
your Sunset Series of books. 

MRs. F. J. BOYDEN, Leominster, Mass. 





I donot care to use any soap but Dobbins’ “ Electric." 
I am very glad that I am able to get it. It is the cheapest 
in the end. MRs. P. A. NEBANUS, Chicago, 1i/. 





I, having used Dobbins’ Electric Soap for the past 
twenty-five years, wish to say that I prefer it to any other. 
Ii certainly is a wonderful soap. It will do more and 
better work than any other soap I have ever tried. I have; 
sent wrappers to Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, § 
for some of their beautiful premiums. 

Mrs. N. P. HOLMES, Box 156, Provincetown, Mass. ' 





I have forwarded you to-day 60 Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
wrappers, and wish in return the picture you send out for, 
that number. You make the best laundry soap made. I; 
have used many different brands, but yours is the best. I 
use it in the bath as well. I always keep a supply on 
hand, as it gets dry and hard, and lasts just thrice as long 
as the cheap, common trash called soap. 

Mrs. E. B. JOHNSON, Nahant, Mass. 





Ask your Grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap. Thirty years’ 


sale and reputation as the best and most economical Soap in the 


DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE WORLD. 


D BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


TEETH, 





THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTIFRICE IN: 


TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 
TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 
TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE THE 


TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 


USE BROWN'S GAMPHORATED SAPONAGEOUS DENTIFRICE. 


Price, Twenty-Five Cents a Jar. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





A Pounp oF Facts is worth oceans of theories. 


More infants are success- 


fully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon any 


other food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Vou. LVIII.—38 
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Cross-EXAMINATION.—“ You say you know Mr. Sharp?” asks the lawyer. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“ You swear you know him ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You mean that you are acquainted with Mr. Sharp?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You don’t know him; you are merely acquainted with him. Remember 
that you are on oath, sir. Now be careful. You don’t mean to tell the court 
that you know all about Mr. Sharp and everything he ever did?” 

6 I suppose——” F 

“Never mind what you suppose; please answer my question. Do you or 
do you not know everything that Mr. Sharp did?” 

“ No——” 

“That'll do, sir. No, you do not. Very good. So you are not acquainted 
with all his acts?” 

“Of course——” 

“Stop there. Are you or are you not?” 

“cc N 0.” 

“That is to say, you are not so well acquainted with him as you thought 
you were?” 

“ Possibly not.” 

“Just so. Now we begin to understand each other. If you don’t know 
anything about Mr. Sharp’s acts when you are not with him, you can’t swear 
that you know him, can you?” 

“If you put it in that way——” 

“Come, sir, don’t seek to evade my question. I will put it to you again. 
When you say you know Mr. Sharp you don’t mean to say that you know 
everything he does?” 

“No, sir; of course not.” 

“‘ Just so; of course not. Then you were not quite correct when you said 
you knew Mr. Sharp?” 

“No, sir.” 

“In point of fact, you don’t know Mr. Sharp at all?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah, I thought so. That'll do. Stand down.” 

“Yes, sir.’—London Tit-Bits. 


INEVITABLE FATE.—“ What is the use of my talking to you?” said young 
Spoonamore, turning forlornly away. ‘“ You are not listening to a word I say.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Spoonamore,” replied the young woman at the piano, 
her fingers still straying idly over the keys. “Ifyou are saying anything worth 
hearing, I shall see it in print some day, credited to London 7tt-Bits,”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


HE WOULD BE A NUISANCE.—Hicks.—“ It would be a comforting thing if 
the dead could revisit the earth to tell us about the great beyond.” 

Wicks.—“ I don’t know about that. Why, when a man returns from a few 
weeks in Europe he becomes a pestilential bore for years afterwards. Could 
one return from heaven or the other place there would never be an end to his 
gab.”—Boston Transcript. 
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The Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 Chestnut Street, 


CAPITAL (FULL PAID) $500,000. 


Solicits current Deposit Accounts from Individuals, Associations, Religious Organ- 
izations, Charitable Institutions, etc., allowing interest on daily balances. Receives 
for Safe-keeping Securities, Silver, and other Valuables; Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in 
Burglar-proof Vaults. 

Transacts a general Real Estate Business, acting as Agent or Attorney for buying, 
holding, leasing, and selling Property in the City of Philadelphia and its vicinity ; 
negotiates Mortgages, and places Ground Rents; collects Rents and takes general 
charge and management of property. 

Receives and executes Trusts of any description under the appointment of Courts, 
Corporations, and Individuals; acts solely, or in connection with Individuals, if de- 
sired, as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Attorney, 
etc., and becomes Surety for persons acting in such capacities. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, WILLIAM R. PHILLER, WILLIAM F. NORTH, 
President. Secretary. Treasurer. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, THOMAS B. PROSSER, 

Solicitor. Real Estate Officer. 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth: 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH. 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Me CHILDREN 














SHAKESPEARE says truly,— 


“That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


But the reverse is equally true, and the simple fact that so many wretched per- 
fumes are designated Florida Water does not impart to them any of the sweet 
fragrance of the genuine Murray & Lanman Florida Water. Beware of these 
counterfeits, and make sure of obtaining only the right article, which has won 
for itself the foremost position as a toilet requisite. 
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FLAT-FOOTED men are rejected by the examining boards of the army. 
They cannot stand long marches. 


WHAT JOURNALISTS DO NOT KNow.—One day I was crossing the Rue 
Tronchet when I ran up against M. Eugéne Duffeuile, who, when I first knew 
him, was a contributor to that academical paper, the Débats. He had a large 
volume under his arm, and when I asked him what prize he had secured I was 
rather astonished to learn that it was a copy of the Bible, which he was taking 
home to read for the first time. 

This reminds me of John Augustus O’Shea, whose acquaintance I made. in 
the old convent in the Rue Lacépéde, a rollicking young Irishman with a 
wonderful flow of animal spirits, occasionally replenished. He was afterward 
‘attached to The Standard, and was some years ago ordered by the editor to repair 
to Ammergau and there to write a report of the celebrated Passion Play. Pass- . 
ing through here (Paris), he called on my dear old friend the Paris correspondent 
of the great Conservative organ, and confessed that he was rather in a quandary, 
. a8 he knew nothing of the incidents of the crucifixion. Knowing that I had 
devoted a good deal of time to the study of passion plays, Hely Bowes sent him 
on to me, and I not only coached him up in the history of passion plays, but 
gave him a copy of the New Testament, which was rather a revelation to him, 
and from which he gathered much useful information on his road to Bavaria. 

The letters which he wrote were much admired, not only for the erudition | 
... they displayed, but for the freshness of their views,—the latter being no doubt 
attributable to the fact of the correspondent approaching his subject for the first 
time.—Bingham’s Recollections of Paris. 


OnE BooK-AGENT EXASPERATED.—The agent for a handsomely illustrated, 
book to be sold on long-time credit—a feast to the intellect and an adornment 
to any library—leaned against the side of the house, senna his breath, clinched 
his fist, and looked skyward. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” asked the policeman. 

“T’ve met the meanest man,” he answered. “I’ve heard of him, and I’ve 
read about him in the papers, but I never expected to meet him face to face.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Up in that office building.” 

‘“* How do you know he’s the meanest man?” 

‘“‘ By the way he acted. I showed him this work of art, lectured on it for 
half an hour, showed the engravings, and, when I hinted that it would be a 
good thing to order, what do you think he said? He said he never bought 
books. He didn’t have to. He just waited for some fool agent to come along 
and tell him all that was in ’em and turn over the leaves while he looked at the 
pictures.” — Washington Star. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM.—“ What do you call a piece of exclusive 
news that you secure?” : 

“A beat or a scoop.” 

“ And what do you call a piece of exclusive news that is secured by your 


rival ait 
An idiotic fake.” — Chicago Post. 
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